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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


Philadelphia, 408 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; 
dresden, 


South 18th Street. Summer Residence: 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe C ‘aperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR- ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON; 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
esidence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 3244 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”"—WwM. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITA). IAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
omer Hall, Covent Garden, &c., concerts and 
-rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
Director Lenox Choral Club. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 
Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 
For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D’A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupit OF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West l4th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
WARING STEBBINS 


Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 4083 Carnegie Hall 

TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
America 


PAUL 


Sole Authorized Representative in 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 4th Street New York 


ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c Limited number 3 
pupils accepted Address care of Emile Levy, 
141 and 143 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 

EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 

the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 
Opera’ 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 


Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
119 West 41st St., New York. 


HUBERT 





A. FARINI 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
ae H AND ITALIAN METHODs. 

Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


NA MURIO-CELLI, 


ADELIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 34d Street, New York 
Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
Resumes Instruction October 2% 


Srupio: Carneg’e Music Hall, New Y« 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND r MYE R, 
il In 


“x struction 


Teacher, A att, and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics Send for Cire ilar 


3 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 
Violin. Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washin 


HARRIET pad RINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of th 
Mur. ELORENZA p'ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction 
256 West 7Ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Musi 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Monsieur ] seat ad of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant. Address: 421 West 


Sith Street, New York City 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 





, Avent 1¢, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


ST. xT TIM 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphor y and Theodore Thomas orchestras 

‘Studio : 53 East 59th Street, New York. 

String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. (Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist E>. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
Ww. F..2 tg ~ ll Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Paintin 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605. 


“SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
d CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


¢@ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
Accompanist. JOYCE, 
42 West 17th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
42 West 119th Street. New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble ( atingiane Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Str 
Studio 1402 Br adway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York Author of The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 

idio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 rue Chat r ] 


St 





sées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist 
Pupil of Herr Mor tz, Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommende Instruct 
noo Ur nP Elmira x y 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor 
Oratorio and Concert V e Productior 


Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mme. CORTADA, 


Vocal and Instri 






PERCY DOUGLAS, 


soprano 


KATE 





( t ( Orat \ al Instr } 
Ea 4 Ss New Y . 
RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction 
Stud 49 West 25th Street 
New Y City 


J. ELDON HOLE 








Tenor 
( é St. I 
n ar S Me and 
Thursd 2 Ex 16th Stree ork 
Mr. TORRE e fT. BULL, 
3asso 
a MME ARONA 
Ce ert 1 Or: Vocal Instr tior 
s: 2S West 43d Street, New York 
ROMUAL DO SAPIO, 
(Late Conduct Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 


& Grau Opera (« 
7ocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
Hote! Savoy. 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
ar Orgar Has mony 


rk ( eve of Mus 


~UENTE, 





Signor GIUSEPPE DEL I 


The Baritone 
Opera and (¢ ncer 
Vocal Schoo Northeast rner 16th and Chest- 
t Streets. P Pa 


RICHTER, 
Concert Pianiste, 
54 West 37th Street, New York 


FANNIE 


MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist. 

DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 

Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
$21 West 45th Street, New York 

Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 

Miss ELISE LAT HROP, Pianiste. 


Concerts—Musicales. Limited number of p ~ Is 
accepted. 43 East 50th Street, New Y« 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
23 West 39th Street, 
New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having pe ically given evidence 


of her ability to do so n faith, 
RANCESCO LAMPERTI.’ 


NICE, March 25, 1889 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New « ork Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal! Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York. 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction. 228 West 2th Street, New York. 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address : hed West ‘th Street, New ‘York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, Nx. ¥. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Mrs. Evizapetu CHURCHILL “Maver 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4st Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE, 


a of 
Pianoforte,  areeny and Composition. 
472 | Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
__ Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 934 Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 


Studio : 17-81 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 


HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


J. FRANK LEVE 
Piano I nitouation, 
54 East 80th Street, New York. 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert. 
139 West 4ist Street, New York. 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano— Harmony —Sight per 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 
work. Studio, Room 1301, 1 

(Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
259 West 122d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numberof apie. 
Vocal Studio : 65 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio: “‘ The Chelsea,” 222 West 23d St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio: Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER. 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 


(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years. 


Mrs. 


New York. 


Fifth Avenue, | 


Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
| Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





| H. G. TUCKER, 

Pianist. 

| Chickering Building, 158 ‘Tremont St., Boston. 
| 
| 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


|MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


Mr. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. | 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
| 
| 
| 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


NORRIS, 
Harmony, Goatees 2 and Composition. 
rench 


| 
| HOMER A. 


Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
} The Oxford, Boston. 
| 
=| 


-| CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


| Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Restate -Chambur Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 


154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. 


ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. ‘ French Language. 


40 C olumbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
snegent. 
| 7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
| Contralto. 


Concert, Cone and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Soyttes Street, Boston. 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, — 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


_ Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. anv Mrs. 





29 East 11th Street, New York. 


SUMMER 
COURSE 


AT THE 


VIRGIL 


PIANO 
SCHOOL. 


Mention thie “Ad.” 







For ‘PEAC 


Commencing dune 29, Ending Aug. 2,97. 
FIVE WEEKS, 


$45.00. 


HERS and 


@DvANCcED PUupPIiLs. 


For further particulars address 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


The courses of this new school provide 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


instruction 


in everything that forms an essential part of a musical education. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS 


Special Summer Session durin 


1897, with opportunities for 
work in the 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1897. 


July and August, 
eachers to see the 


TUESDAY, 


undamental Training Classes for Children. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boston, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 





Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS “AU MOYEN D'UNE 


ANNONCE, ‘CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
57 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.’ 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris 
; PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 
Preparation for Concert and Opera 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 

terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c 
Speaks English, French and German 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
389 rue de Prony, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


PARIS 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Com vod Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 

fége, y of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 

Dictation, Transpo sition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment and ascmbie Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music. 

From yoo to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. French sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 


Mme. FRANK. 





PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language spoken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c. —everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for en, ements abroad or in America 
for graduates. ne Free Scholarship in each de- 
oo Competitive examinations twice a year 

ae of a jury of experienced artists. 
Res dent pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 
rs. WESLEY M. CARPENTE ER, 
hite Plains, N. Y. 
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M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED LN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
_ Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
aks En lish, German and Spanish. Address, 
1 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 


Italian 
Address care THE MUSICAL C OURIER 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


For circulars and cards address 
8 Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 

Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, oo Spanish 

#4 place § t. Georges, Paris 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 


Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RIC HARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. Eire Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


in regular cast 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, PARIS. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—-Actin 
18 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 
eatian 2 Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 
THE ART oF 


aris. 


GING. 
RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. 
Voice. Articulation 
Large and Noble Style. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
DUDLEY BUCK, Presidcat. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
riacipal Voice Departmecat 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS. 
Pianoforte Departmeat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathctic Departmeat. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmeat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils a a distance. 


Send for Catalogue and Prospectus o 
Joun C. GRIGGS, SUMM MER SE. HON. 
Musica) Director and Sec’y.; M. BE. PALMER, 


Conservation of the 
and Phrasing. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 
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7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 


J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL STupDIo, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Halli, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 
801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
OrRATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue Art ov SINGING. 


84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867... 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
DR. FP. ZIEGFELD, ) 


LOuIS PALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, [ Musical Directors. 


WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Eliodoro de Campi 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST. 
1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-4897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ArT OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
26 “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
" “Music as ae Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 90 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Genevra Johnstone — Bishop, 


- . « « SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, III. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


713 FuLLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 

CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 


MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOW Piano. 

RTURO MARESCALCHI, . Vocal. 
CLAREN' D Organ. 


New England Conservatory of Music, 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Send for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale, OP Mixacer 





Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 
REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 


Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
_ Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York. 

Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M. 
until 6P.M. For particulars apply to 

HORACE S. ELY & Co., Agents, 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
7 West 45th Street. New York. 





Chicago. 


VICTOR HEINZE, concert rianst 


_and TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly principal teacher of the musica! de- 
a of the Royal Normal School at 
hweidnitz, in Germany. Piano instruction 
sf the application of the celebrated method 
of Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The Heinze Trio is open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZE, 
Studio 1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JULIA OFFICER, 
Concert Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist, 
Newberry Hotel, 225 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II1. 
MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


Mr. and Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 

ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 

earliest epoch. Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : 9% EAST 42p PLACE. 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill, 
GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 
MusIcAL AND DRAMATIC ArT. 
4. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


I 
Isabella Buildin 
46 & 48 





Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


THOFMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Voca INSTRUCTOR. 
Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 
Kimball Hall, 2448 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the study of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 
Summer Normal Session, July 7 to July 31. 


Normal department for training teachers. 
Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


Joun J, Hattstaept, Director. 


HARRISON CONCERT 

M ORGANIST. 
Studio 6, ee 

3 oe Piano and 
Organ 


Wabash Ave., 
Ze hastruction. 








CHICAGO, 
ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 
Residence : ‘* The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 


He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as ‘hose of his 
pupils -GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 


New York School of Expression. 
—— {| GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :) » TowNSEND SOUTHWICK. 

Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work. 

Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5 to August 14, 1897. 

For circulars and other information address 

NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Organ 
Playing, Musical Theory. 

Organist Holy Trinity Church, Idea Street and 

Lenox Ave. Address: 125 West 123d St., New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
| Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not wired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 
Organist. 
A limited number of =o will be received at the 
Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 
| cor. 64th Street, New York. 
| (Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


._ . rt T 
THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Voca! Instruction. 
Address: Room 405, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


| AUGUST WALTHER, 


| _ Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
| Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue 

New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


| — 4 7 Ty \ a 7 s 

Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 

Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “‘ Lenox,”’ 2 West 36th St., New York. 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 


Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 

Season 1895-96. ... 

| Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 

| Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | 
CHAMPS-ELYSEEsS, PARIS, May 18, 1897. { 


L’art de critiquer est un don 4A part, fortifié par l'acquit de con- 
naissances spéciales; c'est une faculté A cété de celle du créateur, 
qui ne doit ni ve veut étre confondue. Le réle de la critique, telle 
que nous la concevons, est de placer l’'Art sur un piédestal si élevé, 


que la foule ne puisse le profaner HUGUES IMBERT. 


MR. NIKISCH IN PARIS, 


HERE are many ways of looking at the Prus- 
sian’s visit to Paris, and various expressions of them 
One that the director and his men should have been met 
outside the gates, showered with eggs beyond prime and 
boiled potatoes, and sent beyond the frontier; one that 
everything was ‘‘supairb, supairb, supairb!"’ because there 
being much applause, there must have been something to 
applaud; one, ‘‘ Not so good as the Conservatoire Orches- 
tra,” because that is the thing to say of everything not 
Conservatoire; one, ‘‘ No better than what we have,’’ for 
want of something else to say; and one, a just and honest 
expression, by outward and visible voice of an inward and 
spiritual insight, based on study culture and knowledge. 

Nothing vital can be classified in this world. Bottles on 
a shelf may be, and pins in a paper and stereotyped 
thought—objects which can be “‘ put there"’ by conditions, 
and there ‘‘kept” till moved by other conditions 

Vital judgment in a community cannot be classified, nor 
can that of so untypical a company as a class of musicians, 
however elevated that class may be. The following, how- 
ever, may be taken as an average of that of a large part of 
the best musical thought of Paris, apropos of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra 

That which is most generally felt in this connection is 
the increased interest that may be given to a composition 
by a slower and more distinct utterance than that to which 
Parisians are accustomed 

‘It is a most peculiar fact,” says a prominent musician, 
‘*that a composition which lasts a third longer than another 
may, by reason of its clearness, distinctness, accents 
and color, seem immeasurably shorter. The mind, inter- 
ested continually and constantly, surprised and admiring, 
is unconsciously carried over time that must seem long 
when the tableau is less distinct through haste. Other 
things being equal, music must not be hurried. It is just 
as in hearing a book read. One who races over the lines 
soon fatigues, while one who gracefully measures and 
marks intelligently the thought preserves the interest 
through hours. It is a question of appealing to the imagin- 
ation by suggestion.” 

‘For example,” said another, ‘‘at the Notre Dame ser- 
vice for the victims of the Bazaar catastrophe, the Heroic 
Symphony lost much of its grandeur by being galloped 
through in mechanical, metronome tempo. The very next 
day, when the Nikisch orchestra played the symphony, the 
same people who heard both were struck by this difference 
and the increased grandeur, nobility and power of the com- 
position thereby. There is a case right in point. Another 
is that of a Bach mass given two years ago at the Conser- 
vatoire, and which was played altogether too fast, espe- 
cially the Kyrie. It seemed like another composition in 
majesty and grandeur and nobility of sentiment when 
played in Brussels fifteen days later, and occupying a 
quarter more time.” 

‘We have too much metronome over here,’’ remarked 
another Frenchman. ‘‘ We are too mechanical with the 
masters; we read their music too much and their character 
too little. Who that had any conception of Bach as a man 
and a writer could ever play anything of his fast? He did 
not know the word fast. His harmonies and changes and 





| paesaaeee and modulations and sculpture and monuments 
of harmony are the beauty and interest and depth of his 
work. How can you get these if you glide over them ? 
Mr. Nikisch has got that idea as nobody here has it, and 
for that same reason he plays Beethoven superbly.” 

‘*‘ Another thing to be remarked in Nikisch’s direction,” 
said a composer, ‘‘is that he knows the music by heart. 
We noticed the same thing with Mottl. 
chefs, I believe, has ever attempted this. 
fault with us, and a very important thing to correct. Not 

| to speak of the danger to an orchestra whose leader is 


| magnetism, of accent intention, of that peculiar antici- 
| pative force which is half the potency of any execution, 
| when the chef's mind is glued to a music stand? All 
| orchestral direction, as all singing, should be done from 
memory—by heart. 

‘* Nikisch conducted all his symphonies by heart and 
| how he did conduct them—no fuss, scarcely any motion, 
| but what irresistible command! It controlled the audience 
| as much as it did the men. His Beethoven was specially 
interesting. Its respiration was remarkable, memorable!” 
| ‘* How do you think he arrived at that so/zdity of which 
everybody is talking and which, with all our perfections, is 
lacking in our orchestrations ?” 

‘** Part of that is the instrumentation. 
responsible for that peculiar effect of base of body, support, 
solidity. There are seven contrabasses, against about 
twice that number of violins; perhaps as many 'cellos; but 
it is the proportion of contrabasse surtout which gives that 
strong, solid foundation that is one of the differences to be 
remarked between German and French orchestration.” 

‘* Although the wind instruments and artists in France 
are the best in the whole world,” remarked an eminent 
composer, ‘‘those of the Philharmonic were admirable and 
the flute and oboe excellent.” 

As to the question of blood in art and being able to read 
one’s own nation betterthan another, the idea is pooh- 
poohed even by Frenchmen. 

‘*That’s all nonsence,”’ says the gay and philosophic 
Widor; ‘‘ how could such a thing be when all nations are 
read side by side in all schools and concert halls. A Ger- 
man reads French as much asa Frenchman reads German 
composition, and the same is true in Russia. Who writes 
the composition makes little difference to the musician; 
how the musician studies makes all the difference with the 


The contrabass is 


composition!" 
*_* * 

In speaking of the superiority of wind instrument fea- 
tures in French music attention must be specially called to 
the incomparable hautbois class in the Conservatoire, pre- 
sided over by M. Gillet. Not only has important progress 
been made in the art and study of this beautiful instrument 
through M. Gillet’s influence, but by him the instrument it- 
self has undergone important changes. The trill, which in 
the ancient instruments was almost impossible, is now al- 
most wholly perfected, and three notes at least have been 
added to its possibilities 

To the great joy of many musicians who are interested 
in this special feature of music, the class of ensemble in- 
strumental music has been revived at the Conservatoire 
It seems that it did exist some thirty years ago, but, being 
judged outside the pale of the institution's work, was sup- 
pressed. Its revival has been one of the reforms which 
went into force with the coming of M. Dubois to the 
directorship, and is happily flourishing. An interesting ex- 
position of the work being done was given this week. 

A further step in this direction being insisted upon by 
many thinkers, of whom Widor is chief, is that this orches- 
tra, instead of being confined to simple ensemble practice, 
should be used by the young composers of the school in 
writing their compositions for the Prix de Rome. At 
present they never hear what they are writing until it is 
played before the competition jury. It is held by many 
that it is of the highest importance they should do so. 
Opportunity should thus be afforded also to train young 
chefs d’orchestra in the principles of that delicate and diffi- 
cult profession. Since his promotion to the chair of com- 
position, replacing M. Massenet at the Conservatoire, 
Widor, whose brain is keen, young, strong and progressive, 
feels more deeply than ever on these subjects. 

** # 

A new departure in concerts was had this week in that 
given for the benefit of the Artist-Musicians’ Association, 
and for which the program comprised a Magnificat and 
Actus Tragicus, by J.S. Bach, not before heard in the city. 
Chas. Marie Widor directed the work, which was for or- 
chestra, solos and chorus. The latter were made still more 
attractive than through their own grand merit by the inter- 
pretation by that exclusive musical circle of Paris known 
as amateur or society musicians. 

Indications of the serious manner in which musical art 
is followed by these people, and which is wholly different 
fromm that which could exist in the States at present in so- 
ciety classes, have frequently been given here. The fact 
that the foundation of this unique ‘‘ school” of music study 
was made by ‘‘ real" musicians, and that the existing mem- 





bers have had the great good sense to keep their guidance 


But one of our | 
It is a great | 


counting his bars; what can be expected of enthusiasm, of | 





under ‘‘ real” influence, is the secret of the rare values ex- 
isting. That these values are found worthy by such a 
classic apostle as Widor to represent a cause so sacred as 
Bach is proof conclusive of their existence. 

With no small pride the presence of two of our country- 
women in this circlehas been recorded. Mrs. Kinenand Miss 
Eustis, of New Orleans, now residents in Paris, have by 
talents and character exceptional enough, become not only 
identified with this work, but are among its most shining 
lights. Both possess voices of wonderful beauty, disposed 
to the grave or sombre quality, admirably posed and 
directed, and have been by fate and instinct led into the 
real, true religion of musicart. Bothare extremely attrac- 
tive personally, distinctive beauties in fact, with intelli- 
gence and refinement 

Of the French people who as soloists seconded this effort 
were Mile. d’'Aguiar, Madame Lur-Saluces and the Mlles 
Segond; MM. Landesque-Dimitry, Millot, Bernard and 
Dorival 

The social and artistic elements which met as audience 
were, despite the terrible tragedy, brilliant and numerous 
Had Paris a salle four times the size of the Erard it would 
have been filled for the occasion. 

The subject of the music of the Actus Tragicus was bibli- 
cal text, chosen by Bach himself, and set to music in 
Weimar in 1711. Written in youth and showing an inex- 
perience absolute of orchestral sonorities, it was reorches- 
trated by Widor, whole parts being written by him for first 
and second violins on finding the flute designs inadequate 
to the instru.zental massing. The Magnificat, written for 
a Christmas festival in 1723, was also touched by his hand, 
but more lightly. The shading of the work was wholly in- 
dicated by him, the Bach score being without any marks 
whatever. Forthe rest the edition used was the revised 
orchestration by Robert Franz, in the Lenkar (Berlin) 
cantata edition. Franz arranged for two clarinets and two 
bassoons the organ part of the cantata, in order that it 
might be played in halls having no organ. 

Few could have been better fitted for this grateful task 
than Widor, who had made Bach part of his life and soul 
The ideas of majesty, largeness, nobility, the keynotes of 
his reading of the master, were well in evidence. Nothing 
could be better than the vocal ensemble, the singers being 
carefully selected and trained. More than one person, dis- 
gusted with modern vocalism, remarked: ‘If singing were 
like ‘Aat we might wish it to stay.” 

One would imagine that a man with such an important 
and unaccustomed task on hand would be submerged by its 
occupations, especially a man insisted upon by society as is 
Widor. You would imagine him cherishing himself for the 
grand event. Not at all; there he was down in the Con- 
servatoire court the very morning before, at an hour when 
many less successful men were still in their beds, talking 
away to a young man of his composition class who 
had been elected to compete for the Prix de Rome. 
He was talking earnestly and concentratedly, as though 
there were nothing else to do on the face of the whole earth, 
and as though the slip of a boy before him were the one on 
earth most worthy of effort 

He was counseling him above all things to get his work 
well in hand and to let the same imagination pour through 
his playing as existed in the writing. ‘‘It is not enough 
that you know and feel,” he said; ‘* you must impress that 
on others by your manner of expression. You must dwell 
on the separate features and make them clear, and you must 
remember that what is yours and of you and known to you, 
who created it, is being heard for the first time by a jury 
who know nothing at all about it.”’ ; 

‘‘Strange,” he added reflectively, as the young fellow 
swung away down the street treading on air—‘ 
the pranks these undeveloped imaginations play with 
people. The students write something all poetry and 
sentiment and then play it through as ona hand organ, 
partly through the unconscious creative scorn for execution, 
partly because the taskis felt to be accomplished in the 


writing, and partly through the nervous desire not to seem 


strange 


too anxious; it is a great danger with them.’ 

Then just as though there were nothing more agreeable 
to do off he goes on the subject of composition and its 
various curious stages, the sharp twinge of delight when 
the germ first comes from—nowhere, the insistent extension 
of thought and fancy, and the almost unconscious fight to 
keep them at bay; the crisis when one is submerged in the 
intangible chaos of material, the task of selection an® 
rejection according to culture, knowledge, lyric and the 
peculiar subtle instinct called taste; the killing of attractive 
fancies for the welfare of the stern symmetries, the 
physical effort of mechanical adjustment, the relief of com- 
pletion, and the inevitable reaction of doubt, fear, humility 
Have I chosen or left the right? Have I kept the true and 
Have I been honest Is is all as I 
And after it is all there—your 
what is going to be done with it 


rejected the false? 
saw it or am I wrong? 
body, soul, heart, nerve 
by those who have to see it—only by reflection 
** * 

The pianist Madame Roger-Miclos made a departure this 
week in consecrating an entire concert to the works of F. 
W. Rust, an ‘‘ unknown" classic, pupil of Friedmann Bach, 
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who is claimed by some to be the missing link between the 
Haydn-Mozart and Beethoven periods, and by others pre- 
cursor to Beethoven. To the graceful French pianist be- 
longs the credit of introducing him tothe modern public in 
France. Sonatas in G, C and D flat, a violin sonata, an 
aria translated into rhymed prose by A. Ernst, an arioso 
and tarantelle for piano and violin were among the num- 
bers. The concert was received in a spirit which showed 
that the search among antique gems might well be con- 
tinued. Madame Roger-Miclos excels in this order of work 
and has the talent to expose as well as to find treasure. Her 
next concert is to be a mixed one. Meantime cards are out 
for an audition to be given by three of her promising pupils 
Milles. David, Roux and Teste, assisted by M. Hardy Thé, 
the balladist. 

The valuable sonata series given by Ysaye and Pugno 
has closed. Bach, Leken, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 
Raff, Strauss, Mozart, De Castillon, Lazzari, Rubinstein, | 
Grieg were discussed in a manner most eloquent, and the 
series was one of the most valuable musical events of the 
season. 

An exceptionally enjoyable concert by the Hollandais | 
pianist Zeldenrust took place in the beautiful new salle of | 
the Society of French Civil Engineers. The program, 
conventional enough, was lifted into the quite exceptional 
by a reading at once intelligent, skillful, intense, enthusi- 
astic and abounding in color and intention. M. Zelden- 
rust, whois nervously changeful in his work, was at his 
very best. He got hold of the heart of the audience before 
the Schubert theme and variations was finished and kept 
interest and enthusiasm at floodtide to the close and long 
after, as the foyer was thronged with artists to congratu- 
late him and bid him au revoir, as he left almost imme- 
diately for London, where he plays for Madame Mackay, 
Patti and others. 

In his concert should be mentioned specially the Death 
of Isolde in a Liszt arrangement, the Apassionata, that 
Schubert theme, and Weber's Polacca Brillante. 

One listened in awe to a baby of six, Bruno Steindel, sit- 
ting there at the piano playing without a note of music his 
Henselt, Benoit, Chopin, Schubert, Mendelssohn and two 
Bach preludes! There was no sign of a martyr about him 
either, nor of a trained monkey, nor even of a child 
prodigy. He was not grave nor funny; he was awfully, 
delightedly interested in the sound gardens he was build- 
ing. I have seen a little boy sitting on the floor drawing 
on his slate or laying out his toy garden with just exactly 
the same expression of mind, drawing to him now the blue 
house, now the white fence, now the green tree; here the 
well, there the dog, beyond the little brown cow and calf, 
little or no preoccupation, reflection or thought, simply 
picking up and setting down, placing and ranging, and put- 
ting all seemingly just as he wanted it, and radiant with 
delight at the result as it grew under his hand. He knew 
touch; staccato said one thing to him, l2gato another; the 
wrist and the finger made separate blues and browns to 
him, he made crescendos, accents and gradations of ac- 
cents, because ‘‘that’s the way 'tis.” 

In the latter part of the Schubert impromptu there are 
four or five consecutive repetitions of a thought. No Con- 

stant with a brush ever graded his crisis with more con- 
summate nicety of color, holding out meantime the sep- 
arate forms with such distinctness that the house roared in 
one burst. ‘‘Zahr hiibsch, papa, nicht wahr,” he said, 








impromptu by Chopin: ‘‘ Zahr hiibsch!” 


Had the child jumbled through his pieces it would have 
been yet wonderful that he remembered them. Had he 


| Felix Fox, of Boston. In it he played compositions by the 


| Tragica, with Widor, Philipp, Saint-Saéns, Godard, Chopin, 


for home, I believe. 
each time under favorable conditions. 


been taking place this season in a series of Hours of Modern 
Music at the Bodiniére, under the direction of M. Emile 


devoted toa composer, interpreted by M. Engel himself 
and other artists, instrumental and vocal, and is preceded 
by an interesting talk on the life and work of the composer 
by some well-known conférencier. 


young graduates of the Conservatoire, who were spoken of 
at the time of the competition for their distinction—M. Louis 
Vierne, pupil in organ of Widor, of composition, Massenet, 
and an M. Michel, pupil of Widor and Guilmant in organ, 
and likewise of Massenet in composition. 


in character. Vierne, fine, subtle, severe at times, with latent 
sadness and evident classical strictures, imbibed from com- 
munion with and worship of his god Bach. A string quar- 
tet andante and scherzo was greatly admired; charming 
songs after Gauthier, Verlaine, Léna, &c., gave not only 
promise but present of much musical pleasure. The music 
was French, and Bach, Schumann, and Conservatoire—the 
music of a musician for musicians. The works of M. Michel 
had much of that, but a strong underlying flavor besides, 
of life and humanity and the gay Latin quarter. Naguéres 
Je n’aime quelle, Ton cceur est d’or pur were sung and 
heard with real relish, and a Poenie Lyrique, Conte de Fées, 
with chorus, solos, accompaniment, charmingly played by 
himself, brought down the house and remained for days in 
the ears. It was attractive, original, melodic and human. 
This morning I learn with real pain that that young 
musician has suddenly died. 


and musician of high recognized order, of Russian origin, 
I believe, who is pursuing with persistence the idea of hav- 
ing a statue erected in Paris tothe memory of Liszt. A 
recent concert was given with the object in view. A Pol- 
glancing at his father as he weaved around in a fantaisie | onaise, by Madame de Broc, was a feature of the program. 
Madame de Grandval, the composer, and M. Victorien 

I have had a baby say just such a thing when I sat down | Jonciéres are associated in the enterprise. This lady is 
on the floor beside him to admire his garden without dis- | also busy writing a method of piano teaching destined to 
turbing his train of thought—just the same sort of thing. | make a royal road to that art. 


Flying Dutchman at the Opéra Comique. They say it isa 
played them in Mary-had-a-little-lamb style one would yet | parody of his real later work and misrepresents his genius 
have been astonished. To see him pick and choose touches, | to those not versed. M. Carvalho facetiously remarks that 
accents, speeds, degrees, all by instinct, in order to say— | that work was written to please the common people, not for 
what? according to—what? Hear him without tears if you | the Wagnerians, and then people are madder than ever, for 
can. In two hours and a half not a false note! It did not | why then put it on as an attraction at the Opéra Comique! 
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seem as if there were any such vihiegs. His accompaniment 
aptitudes shown in playing a sonata with his father ina 
‘cello composition were equally surprising. 

The child is inimitably attractive withal, round and 
blond, hardy and jolly, with just that one new thing. Do not 
say it is not so. Saint-Saéns is ahead of you in musical 
preparation, born. What is to prevent this boy’s being that 
much more ahead? It is all the same thing—arrangement 
of forces before birth. I was prepared to find a spoiled 
child, a trained monkey, with some added music sense. I 
was not prepared for an ‘‘artist.”. Merci! Mr. Steindel, for 
real pleasure, and au revoir, for I hope we may meet again. 


** 


There is here in its sixth year a society called Société 
d’Art, for the propagation of native talent, and which 
gave a concert last week. This is chiefly interesting to us 
in that in it was allowed to appear for the second time Mr. 
French favorite, Paul Lacombe; selections from Saint- 
Saéns and Jadassohn, with ’cello. In a concert which he 
gave himself a few days later he represented for the second 
time the American composer MacDowell by his Sonata 


Rubinstein, Beethoven. This serious young man has left 
He appeared three times in Paris, 


A very interesting exposition of French composition has 


Engel, an ardent musician and singer. Each audition is 


Two weeks ago to-day the hour was shared by two 


The work of the boys was marked by its strong contrast 


There is here a Mme. Léo de Broc, a pianist, composer 


French Wagnerians are sorry for the production of The 


It is on just the same, and the greatest care has been taken 
in the doing. The last words of the master interleaved in 
the score were searched and studied and followed, and the 
‘‘real” spinning wheel was brought all the way from Nor- 
way to decorate a scene generally omitted on account of 
the expense in mounting. The traditions of acting were 
learned at Monaco, it appears, from Bayreuth deities 
sojourning there. It seems that the stage is too small and 
then, and then—what’s the use anyway! 

FANNIE EpGar Tuomas. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


A numerous and enthusiastic audience listened to a 
muiscal soirée given by five of Juliani’s pupils at the 
American Club, Paris, recently. Four Americans sang, 
Miss Kimberly, Miss Garrigues, Miss Stelle and Miss 
Armstrong; also aM. Barré, a French baritone. Many 
of the numbers were vociferously encored, and Juliani has 
received a pressing invitation to give another evening with 
others of his pupils. 

The French diction of the Americans was commented 
upon as well as their beautiful tonal emission and artistic 
style. Miss Garrigues, one of the best contented and happy 
of vocal students in Paris, sang excellently an air from the 
Pearl of Brazil, with flute obligato, and Auber’s Laughing 
Song; Miss Armstrong a duo with M. Barré, and Obstina- 
tion, by Comte de Fontenailles ; Miss Stelle airs from 
Tannhauser and Freischiitz; Miss Kimberly Werther’s 
Larmes, and M. Barré, air from Roi de Lahore, by Mas- 
senet. The evening was a most enjoyable one. The club 
is to be thanked and congratulated for these musical 
evenings. 

A short and sweet little soirée occurred there a few even- 
ings later given by Miss Elizabeth McKinstry, of New 
York, a pupil of Ysaye, now studying with a Conservatoire 
professor (M. Lefort) at Paris, and Miss Mary Smyth, a 
piano pupil of Raoul Pugno. De Beriot was there of 
course, and Vieuxtemps in Andante Melancholique, Wieni- 
awski ina G major mazurka; Pugno, too, in Causerie sons 
Bois; a tiny piano gem, Falkenburg-Raff ; Lefort in berceuse 
and gavot, and did ‘‘H. H. Huss,” as author of Etude 
Melodique, for piano, represent our Henry Holden? Sans 
doute. The dainty little program was ornamented by an 
esthetic figure in cream from the hand of a young artist 
painter, also staying at the club. 

M. Léon Jancey, the famous French diction teacher, 
whose visit to New York last season is remembered, in- 
tends going to America again this year. He will spend the 
summer at Newport and will be ready to receive pupils in 
New York by the latter part of September. 

Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, the New York contralto, is 
in Paris looking up new music and refining French diction 
with M. Jancey. Miss Lilly Berg isalso in the city, and 
is among other useful and agreeable things pursuing the 
Yersin system of phonic pronunciation. 

M. Manoury gave a charming musical at his home, Rue 
Washington, on Sunday, at which many important and 
interesting people were present. M. Manoury and his 
wife, who, by the way, is an unusually beautiful woman 
and an excellent singer, added much to the entertainment 
by singing some masterpieces. 

These talented people sang again last evening at a grand 
soirée given by Miss Hazelton in honor of Mrs. Governor 
Sprague and her sister, Mrs. Wheaton, who leave Paris for 
America this week. Mrs. Sprague likewise was compelled 
to sing, and responded gracefully in two English songs 
The company was select and enthusiastic. Mrs. Sprague 
has sung in Paris once before during her visit, at the Salle 
Erard, on the occasion of a concert given by Mlle. Julia 
Godefroid, the harpist. As the idea was quite a l'improviste 
no announcement of the event was made; still a number of 
Americans were mingled with the typical French audience. 
Mrs. Sprague sang the Giaconda aria in Italian, and evi- 
dently pleased the audience, as she was twice recalled, and 
responded in English. She looked very handsome, and was 
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absolutely self-possessed. Had vocal culture done for Mrs. 
Sprague’s voice what the Lord meant it should when he 
made the organ, critics would have nothing but good to say, 
and a great singer would have been here. The wonder is, 
what on earth such a woman wants to sing for! She is 
handsome, gifted, bright, artistic, delightful, entertaining, 
a hostess to the queen’s taste and musical enough to get 
the benefit of the art from an orchestra chair without min- 
gling with the motley gang breaking their necks climbing 
over the footlights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morss gave their farewell soirée at Hotel 
Laford last evening. Hosts of friends thronged to say 
good-by. The evening preceding Mr. and Mrs. Breitner 
gave their closing evening of music. The master and 
mistress of the house were both heard, and the program 
was very interesting, A Shiitt trio, op. 51, pieces by Wag- 


ner for the violin, pieces for piano and ‘cello by Godard 


and selections from Mendelssohn were on the program. 

The most remarkable theatrical representation yet given 
by the Ambre Bouchére school occurred this week in the 
Théatre Mondain. Really superior talent was found among 
the pupils, and the presence of two talented members of 
the school now engaged at St. Petersburg and at The 
Hague added much to the performance. 

Four young men did admirable work, MM. Cacéres, 
Soler, Guérin and Valorés. The grand duos of Sigurd, 
Huguenots and Hamlet, a scene from Navarraise, the 
fourth act of Trovatore, selections from Faust, Le Chalet 
and the Dragons were worthy of a professional hearing 

Mile. Marg. Picard, Madame Cara, Miles. Daunal, Brun- 
ner, Doreal and a M. Camblong, who played WefAzs/o, 
were especially good. These auditions are coming to as- 
sume quite a place in Paris, and the work is monthly grow- 
ing more serious and detailed. It would add much to the 
enthusiasm if the actors were more prompt in making their 
appearance, so that the curtain might go up at the first 
signal. Everything should be in perfect working order 
before the performance. Because people are pupils is no 
reason why they should not do what they have to do well 
Indeed those are the ones who should be most perfect, 
in small things as much else will be required of them. 


Ernst Bauer’s Closing Concert.—The seventh annual 
closing concert of Mr. Ernst Bauer's violin pupils, which 
took place at Hardman Hall on May 27, was a gratifying 
success for Mr. Bauer. The following first-class program 
was given to an enthusiastic audience 


Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello.... coves ; Mozart 
Miss Bessie Silberfeld, Messrs. Stretz and Ludwig Manol 
Air Varié....... ° .. Rode 


Mr. Henry Christmann 
Concerto, No. 6, first movement De Beriot 


Mr. Alfred Manoli 
Piaro solos 
Prelude in E major peceecees S. Bach 
Rondo, op. 10 ee Semnacher 
(By request.) 
Mamie Silberfeld 
Nocturno ove owes oe Chopin 
Miss Judith Hays 
Scherzo. ‘ ; Spohr 
Miss Julia Kantrow'tz 
Andante from concerto, E minor ; David 
Mr. H. Steinberg 
Ballade and Polonaise Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Wm. Wefelmeier 
Air on the G string , Bach-Wilhelmj 
Pupils’ orchestra 
Concerto No. 11, first movement Sev edegeirennes Spohr 
Mr. Richard Hahn 
Walter's Prize Song . at . Wagner-Wilhelmi 
Miss Pauline and Willie Semnacher 
Piano solos 
To the Spring , Grieg 
Concert sonata ‘ . owes . Scarlatti 
(By request.) 
Miss Bessie Silberfeld 
Romance in G major ° , . Beethoven 
Mr. Herbert Small 
Concerto, first movement.. itiaweidabie Franz Ries 
Mr. Lawrence Stretz 


Quadruple concerto (four violins) Louis Maurer 


Messrs. L. Stretz, R. Hahn, C. Hahn, Wm. Wefelmeier 
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HE opera and the operetta are the only two | 


| diversions left to a music loving public of or visitor to 
| the German capital in this languorous second half of the 
| month of May. The music critic, too, has nothing else to 
| write about, and hence, though heartily tired of music and 
| its charms, hurries to the Royal Opera House or to the 
abode of the light skirted operetta whenever there isa 
chance to eke out ashort paragraph or two 

This chance was afforded me last week at the Thalia 
Theatre and several times during the present week at the 
Royal Opera House. At the former theatre in the Dresden 
strasse (which on this occasion I saw for the first time) 
Offenbach’s La Belle Heléne, certainly one of his most 
delightful operettas, was revived for the benefit of Frau 
Kopaczy-Karczag, the Austrian soubrette of the beautiful 
form and bewitching manner, as well as charmful voice. I 
have given you a description of her as well as my weak 
pen was able to do justice to so fescha subject when last 
spring she created here the principal part in Strauss’ oper- 
etta Waldmeister. Madame Kopaczy pleased me even 
more—and that is saying a great deal—in her perfectly en- 
trancing impersonation of the beautiful //e/en, the woman 
who, by eloping with Parzs to Crete, may have been, for 
aught I know, the prime cause of the just finished war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. But fear not; I am not going 
to delve into these historic subjects, upon which, first of all, 
I am not sufficiently posted. I only want to say that if the 
original Helen of Troy looked as coy and acted as sugges- 
tively, without ever for one moment becoming coarse or 
deviating from the strict path of propriety, if her pose were 
as queenly and all her movements as plastic as those of this 
goddess of operetta, I wonder not that /’arzs lost his head 
and Mene/aus lost his wife. Her voice is alluring and her 
whole vocal delivery, without being in the least finished 
from a singing master’s viewpoint, is so pleasing and non- 
artificial that Madame Kopaczy would win the sympathies 
of an American audience in a jiffy, even if they could not 
understand the words of the fair cantatrice. 

But the rest of the cast, gathered ad oc for these ten per- 
formances of La Belle Heléne, is not very remarkable, 
although most of the principals are not more than head and 
shoulders below the bearer of the title part. The only abso 
lutely poor performer in the cast is the tenor representative 
of Paris. Inthe six performances that have so far taken 
place Madame Kopaczy has used up twoof these specimens 
already, and now the third Parzs has been telegraphed for, 
and will be furnished for the last four performances through 
Director Staegemann from Leipsic, who has consented to 
lend his first operetta tenor, Oscar Bauberger. I hope he 
will prove a better Parzs than did his two predecessors 

The manager who imports Madame Kopaczy-Karczag to 
New York will, in my estimation, make money. 

a7 * = 

The Royal Opera House intendancy vouchsafed us some 
‘*guest”’ performances. among them the double guesting 
appearances of Franceschina Prevosti and Emil Goetze in 
Lucia on last Monday night and in Carmen last night. The 
former performance was only fairly well attended, while 
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| Carmen, in which part Provosti had never before been 


heard here in Berlin, was absolutely sold out. Both per- 
formances as a whole suffered somewhat from Musikdirector 
Steinmann’s unsatisfactory conducting. In Lucia he came 
near upsetting the world-famous sextet, the only number in 
Donizetti's work which will survive when Lucia, as an 
opera, will have been long forgotten. Not once during the 
entire sextet were all the voices in correct relation to each 
other, and not more than three or, at the utmost, four of 
them joined in the general ensemble 

The performance of Carmen suffered from Steinmann’s 
unmerciful dragging of the tempi and his general behind 
handedness. Asan excuse for him it must be stated that 
the opera was thrust upon him unaware, as formerly it 
used to belong exclusively to Weingartner’s repertory. 
The traveling concert conductor of the Royal Opera is, 
however, at present confined to a—cold water cure estab 
lishment at Wiesbaden, suffering from the effects of an 
alleged overworking of his nerves. In his capacity as 
court conductor of the Royal Opera Herr Felix Weingartner 
did surely not overwork his nerves, for he has not con 
ducted there since February 23. After that date he took 
the furlough allowed him by his contract to go on a concert 
conducting tournée. When this tournée was finished 
Weingartner, instead of returning to Berlin, went to Wies- 
baden, whence he sent a medical testimony to his illness, 
and requested a fortnightly prolongation of his furlough. 
This was, of course, granted, and when it expired this 
week he asked for a further respite of two weeks. Al- 
though I have no doubt that Weingartner’s nerves are 
really upset, for he is in my estimation suffering from a bad 
and almost chronic case of megalomania, I have also very 
little doubt that very soon Herr Weingartner will be well 
enough to rehearse his opera Genesius and to conduct it at 
Mannheim, where it is to be brought out on June 1 at the 
meeting of the Tonkiinstlerverein 

In the meantime Dr. Muck is the really hard working 
man, for I took trouble in ascertaining that he conducted 
no less than sixty times during Weingartner’s absence, and 
hence I cannot blame him for refusing to conduct Carmen 
at short notice. Old man Sucher is suffering from a car- 
buncle under his right arm, which in consequence he can 
only use with pain, and thus there was no one left to con 
duct Bizet’s beautiful opera but Herr Steinmann. I am 
not unkind enough to believe that Nikisch’s greater success 
in Vienna and his overwhelming one in Paris had much to 
do with the upsetting of the nerves of Weingartner, but 
his absence from his post was never more regrettable than 
just now, when he should have been here to conduct 
Carmen, the work upon the reading of which he received 
some severe hints by the late Hans von Biilow 

** * 

As regards the great Prevosti herself, she was somewhat 
of a disappointment to a good many—not to me, however, 
for I neverhad any too high an opinion of her. Vocally 
she has nothing to boast of in a technical way as far as her 
Lucta is concerned. I know some American girls who 
could outdo her in every respect, trills, fioriture, colora 
tura, furbellows, trimmings and all. But also her voice 
seems to have lost considerable of its charm, and it now 
sounds threadbare and tone-worn. In her acting I found 
much to be admired in the mad scene from Lucia, but het 
Carmen cannot compare with that of Bellincioni, who in 
this respect might be considered the ideal of Prosper Méri- 
mée’s heroine. In the first two acts the stage furniture 
had much to suffer from Prevosti’s chair predilection. If 
that unfortunate and uncomfortable looking sitting appa- 
ratus had not been there I don’t know what she would have 
done, and she reached a well arranged climax by upsetting 
the chair, which afterward was in everybody's way 

As a consistently carried through and well-planned 
character study, however, her impersonation of the Ca? 
men who changes her lovers as other girls change their 
gloves, and who never ‘‘ wore” one lover longer than six 
weeks, was interesting and, in a way, worthy of admira- 


tion. I must also confess that she had episodes of passion 
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| 
that thrilled me, and her card laying scene, as well as the | 


final supreme moment in which Carmen realizes that there 
is no escape from death, were little short of true histrionic 


greatness. On the whole, however, as I said before, I 


prefer Bellincioni, not to mention Calvé, who is a natural | 


born Carmen, greater than whom none exists in my esti- 
mation. 

Vocally the part lies much too low for Prevosti, and even 
the transposition of the Habanera into a higher key and 


some other changes could not make you forget that hers is | 


not the sort of voice for a Carmen. 

Vocally very good was the rejuvenated tenor Emil 
Goetze, who was alike admirable as Edgardo and as Don 
José. Krolop is getting a little old in voice for the 
Toreador, still I must say that I have seen and heard few 
better impersonators of the part which Krolop now holds 
uninterruptedly ever since the work was first brought out 
at the Berlin Royal Opera House. 

There was no change from the usual cast of Carmen, ex- 
cept that Frau Herzog sang one of the gipsy girls (I forget 
whether it was Mercedes or Frasguita), and that hers and 
Miss Dietrich’s fresh and ringing soprano voices contrasted 
favorably in timbre and sonority with the now nearly 
charmless organ of Madame Prevosti. Miss Weitz also 
sang Micaela's music with great beauty of voice and 
touching as well as graceful naiveté of expression. 

I came near forgetting to mention that the newly en- 
gaged high baritone, Herr Baptist Hoffmann, who sang 
Ashton in Lucia, and whom I had heard a few days pre- 
vious also as Johannes in Der Evangelimann and as 
Amonasro in Aida, has a very pleasing and well trained 
as well as powerful voice. When once he has learned to 
suppress his over great desire to appear too prominently 
upon the scene, whereby he frequently disturbs instead of 
balancing the ensemble, he will unquestionably become a 
very valuable member of the Royal Opera personnel. 

*** 


As regards the before incidentally mentioned revival of 
Aida, which took place on Saturday night, the 15th inst., 
it turned out to bea highly successful one. Verdi's first 
great work of the last period had been newly studied under 
Sucher's very effective guidance, for it had not been in the 
standing repertory of the Royal Opera since 1892, when on 
October 6 it was given here for the last time. The present 
was the seventieth performance which the opera has had in 
all at Berlin since the first production, which occurred 
shortly after the Suez Canal opening festivities. 

The most surprising representation in the cast was that 
of our incomparable heroic tenor, Sylva, who sang 
Rhadames with all the vigor and resonance of a young 
warrior. He did not shun even the opening Celeste Aida 
aria, which is so frequently left out by tenors who are not 
sure of their high notes. 

Marie Goetze was full of life and passion as Amneris, 
and her rich, glowing alto voice stood her in good stead all 
through the evening. Miss Hiedler in the title part was 
more sympathetic than absolutely satisfying. Hers is too 
clear, too Ae// (the Germans say without any reference to 
the same English word) a voice for the dark Ethiopian 
beauty. But beautiful she was, and I must say I greatly 
enjoyed her impersonation. Of Hoffmann I spoke before, 
but must also mention with favor Messrs. Krolop and Moed- 
linger in their respective parts of the Azmg and the High 
Priest. 

Quite unsurpassable was the work of the chorus, and it 
is really worth noting the progress the members of the 
Royal Opera chorus have made in many directions, espe- 
cially clear pronunciation, finer dynamic shading and 
rhythmic precision, since the engagement of the former 
Schwerin Court Opera chorusmaster. The orchestra 
under Sucher’s direction was very good, and in the way of 
gorgeous and pompous mise-en-scéne (although the scenery 
itself was not new) Tetzlaff had done his utmost. 

* *# 


A short retrospect of the concert season just passed shows 
that the concert agency of Hermann Wolff alone has ar- 
ranged in Berlin during the period of from October 1, 1896, 
to May 1, 1897, not less than 306 concerts. Of these 164 
took place in Bechstein Hall, eighty-five in the Singaka- 
demie, forty-seven in the Philharmonie, three in the Hotel 
de Rome, two in the Emperor William Memorial Church, 
two in the Architects’ Building, and one each in the Royal 


High School for Music, the Stock Exchange and the former 
Kroll’s now new Royal Opera House. Of all of these con- 
| certs the cycle of ten subscription symphony concerts under 
Nikisch’s direction took, as usual, the first place. Then 
follow twelve choral concerts of the first vocal societies of 
Berlin, twenty-two chamber music soirées, among them 
eight of the Joachim Quartet, seven of the Bohemian and 
four of the Hollaender Quartet. Twenty-nine artists gave 
concerts of their own, with the assistance of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Of these fourteen were pianists, four- 
teen violinists and one vocalist of the fair sex. The num- 
ber of vocal recitals was 104, piano recitals sixty-three, 
violin recitals eighteen, cello recitals three. Four concerts 
were devoted to new compositions, two of them with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Two concerts 
were given over to sonatas exclusively, and three concerts 
to chamber music. Outside of these, a benefit concert for 
the Philharmonic Orchestra’s Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 
was given under Nikisch’s direction, a French concert 
under Colonne’s direction, furthermore fifteen concerts by 
the principal Berlin conservatories, and three lecture re- 
citals. 

The following Americans were heard in concert here 
during the past season: Miss Adelaide Kellogg, Miss 
Leonora Jackson, Miss Céleste Groenevelt, Mr. Van Eweyk, 
Miss Augusta Cottlow, Miss Poddie Ross, Miss Jessie Shay, 
Mr. Carlos Sobrino, Miss Agnes Miles, Miss Mary Forrest, 
Mrs. Lillian Sanderson, Miss Marion Bear, Miss Rose Et- 
tinger, Miss Madeleine Peck, Miss Florence Fraser. The 
other foreign nationalities were represented as follows : 
Ten English, seven Russians, two Hollanders, two Austra- 
lians, two Hungarians, one Portuguese. 

Artists of world wide reputation who were heard here 
last season are: Pianists—Clotilde Kleeberg, Sophie Men- 
ter, Conrad Ansorge, Ferruccio Busoni, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Otto Hegner, Edouard Risler, Louis Diémer, 
Josef Slivinski, Vladimir de Pachmann. Violinists—Josef 
Joachim, Pablo de Sarasate, Carl Halir, Alexander Petsch- 
nikoff, Willy Burmester, César Thomson, Waldemar Meyer. 
Singers—Marcella Sembrich, Camilla Landi, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Lillian Sanderson, Emil Goetze, Scheidemantel, 
Gura, Perron. 


** # 


That young fellow, Leonard Liebling, is a regular chip of 
the old block. I just read a little story of his entitled 
Schnuckchen, the Tale of a Dachshund, which is quite clever. 
Musical literature will some day also profit by his talented 
pen, and as an executive artist he seems to be bent upon 
making progress in the right direction. I quote the follow- 
ing lines from a very interesting private letter I just re- 
ceived from him from Stockholm: 


I have been introduced to the Crown Prince. He has 
taken quite a fancy to me, and is exceedingly kind and 
courteous. On Thursday morning I took lunch with him, 
and afterward played for him. He then telephoned to the 
intendant of the Opera, asking whether the programs had 
been printed for the concert which the opera artists give 
annually for the benefit of the Y. M.C. A. A negative answer 
was returned, and he thereupon ‘‘ commanded” me to on § 
I inclose a criticism of the concert. It is from the Stock- 
holm Dagéladet, for which paper Prof. Wm. Petterson 
Berger, the well-known composer, is musical critic. 

Hr L. Liebling visade sig 4ga stor teknisk fardighet. Han utférde 
férst Griegs stamnigsfulla Vaggsang pa ett innerligt och sjalfullt 
sitt. Den tekniska fardigheten stegrades i féiljande nummer och 
nadde sin kulmen i Rhapsodie Ungersk af Liszt, som utférdes pa ett 
éfverlagset satt och renderade artisten sa lifliga bifallsyttringar, att 
han maste gifva det samma da capo. Programmet upptog A4fven tva 
hr Lieblings egna kompositioner, hvilka vittnade om stor origi- 
nalitet. 

TRANSLATION: 


Mr. L. Liebling displayed great technical finish. He began with 
Grieg's characteristic (stimmungsvolles) Cradle Song, which was 
played with “ innigkeit” and soulfulness(!) His technical capabili- 
ties increased with each successive number, and reached its cul- 
mination in the Hungarian Rhapsodie of Liszt (6), which earned 
such enthusiastic applause that he plaved (the last half of) the piece 
dacapo. The ay also contained two of Liebling’s own com- 
positions, which prove him possessed of much originality. 


I got similar notices in the four other large papers. I was 
much pleased, as I had not played in public since nearly 
two years, and thought I had forgotten the little bit I once 
knew. I was very nervous. Altogether, Iam not in love 
with playing in public. It’s no joke I cantell you. Sten- 
hammer was at the concert, also Sjégren, whom, by the 
way, I value more than Stenhammer. ts new piano pieces, 
Eroticon, are wonderful. Do you know his violin sonata 
and his son Yesterday the exhibition was opened. I 
had a fine - fl just behind the court. A cantata by Sten- 
hammer was produced; it was rotten! The Nordiska 
Musikfesten takes place in June. I have already received 
an invitation. Grieg is ome | to lead his cee and 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


perhaps to play his piano concerto. Have you begun my 
theme and variations? Regards from 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
** * 


Arthur M. Abell’s wedding, which was to have taken 
place on April 27, but was postponed on account of the ill- 
ness of the bride, came off at Weimar, May 6. The wed- 
ding was a very pretty one and everybody had a jolly good 
time at the banquet that followed the ceremony. It was 
the general verdict that a sweeter bride had never been 
seen, 

It was quite an international affair, Germany, America, 
Engiand, Scotland, Australia and Switzerland being repre- 
sented. There was but one American present besides the 
groom, Mr. T. E. Moore, the American consul at Weimar. 
The young couple spent the honeymoon on the Rhine. 

They are now at Liége, where they will remain until fall. 
Abell is perfecting his repertory under César Thomson, and 
Mrs. Abell, who accompanies her husband and will travel 
with him on all his concert tours, is also profiting from that 
great artist. Abell, besides having three regular lessons a 
week with Thomson, plays to him frequently, accompanied 
by his wife. Thus they get the finishing touches. It is a 
grand opportunity to be able to study together in this way 
under such a great artist. 

* * & 

Jean Lassalle will do a bit of guesting here at Kroll’s, 
now the ‘‘new Royal Opera,” in July next. Kroll’s will 
open up for the regular summer season early in June. 

The one and only appearance of Tamagno at the Royal 
Opera will take place next Monday evening in Le Prophéete. 
Prices of admission have been raised to 15 marks for seats 
in the parquet. As I am going to leave for Bonn to-morrow 
to attend there the Beethoven-Brahms chamber music 
festival I cannot, of course, hear Tamagno, but THe 
Musicat Courier will be represented at the performance, 
nevertheless. From Bonn I shall travel to Mannheim for 
the meeting of the Tonkiinstlerverein, and thence I intend 
to goto Aix-la-Chapelle tv attend the coming Netherrhenish 
Music Festival, and possibly the premiére of Tinel’s sacred 
opera Godoleva, which is to be brought out at Brussels in 
the early part of June. 

** # 

Manager R. E. Johnston, of New York, writes to me 
from Paris, where he has been rather ill fora little time, 
that he has now completely recovered, and that he is going 
from there to Brussels, thence to London, and in about ten 
days from London to Berlin. He reports the engagement 
of Ysaye, which is good news for lovers of the violin. 

* 2 *# 

Henry Wolfsohn has already made his appearance in 
Berlin, and he is full of business as usual. Any definite 
engagements he may make here I shall report in my next 
week's budget. 

Paul Potter, of New York, I saw here a few days ago. 
He is taking care of the interests of the Du Maurier heirs 
in the different dramatizations of Trilby which are at pres- 
ent played in Berlin. 

I met poor Otto Singer, of Cincinnati, who is in a bad 
fix, as the Government of Germany has told him to “‘ get 
out.”” He was born here, but did not serve in the army, as 
he emigrated early to the United States. Now he is placed 
before the alternative either todo two years of military 
service or quit Germany. 

Mr. Jaques Meyer, of the New York Hero/d (German 
paper) called. So did Miss Fanchette Verhunk, of the 
Royal Opera House personnel. This handsome young lady 
has a beautiful soprano voice, but she has so far been heard 
only in secondary parts. 

Miss Amalia B. Rippe came to tell me that she is off for 
Italy, where she will continue her studies with Etelka 
Gerster this summer. Emil Senger and wife (née Valesca 
Frank) called, fresh from New York; so did Alexander 
Lambert with his favorite pupil, Miss Jessie Shay. Mrs. 
Ernest Carter called with Miss Colton, the latter a South 
Carolina young lady, who has studied singing for the last 
three years with Frau Joachim, and now is desirous for 
concert and church work in the United States. O. F. 


Paris.— Under the auspices of Princess Pauline Metter- 
nich great preparations are making for the production of 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride in Paris. A rehearsal took place 
in Maurel’s apartments, and a second one will be given in 
the salons of the Figaro. 
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Why All Imitation Is Base. 
GENIUS. 

Intellect can repeat what's been fulfilled, 

And, aping Nature, as she buildeth—build ; 

O’er Nature's base can haughty Reason dare 

To pile its lofty castle—in the air? 

But only thine, O Genius, is the charge 

In Nature's kingdom Nature to enlarge! 

THe Imiraror. 

Good out of good.—that art is known to all 
But Genius from the bad the good can call ; 
Thou, Mimic, turn’st the same old substance o'er, 
And seek’st to fashion what was formed before; 
Ev'n that to Genius from thy hand escapes 
And lends but matter to the mind that shapes 


ARCHIMEDES. 
To Archimedes once a scholar came, 
“ Teach me,” he said, “ the art that won thy fame 
The godlike art which give such boons to toil, 
And showers such fruit upon thy native soil; 
The godlike art that girt the town when al! 
Rome’s vengeance burst in thunder on the wall!” 
in truth, 
And was,” replied the master to the youth, 


“Thou call’st art godlike—it is so, 


“Ere yet its secrets were applied to use 

"Ere yet it served beleaguered Syracuse 

Ask’st thou from art, but what the art is worth? 
The fruit ?—for fruit go cultivate the earth 
He who the goddess would aspire unto, 


Must not the goddess as the woman wox 


SCHILLER 
817 NEWHALL STREET, MILWAUKEE, Wis. / 
May 20, 1807 \ 


N the first place, I regret that I am not sufficient- 
ly well acquainted with Mr. Metz to find for him a 
suitable name from fiction or the drama. I smiled when I 
read his pithy letter, thinking how nicely I was caught in 
the one trap I have been determined ever to avoid, namely, 
a Wagnerian controversy 
‘*choked myself off" with the ambiguous remarks which 


To avoid all danger of one I 


caused Mr. Metz to question either my sanity or my posi- 
tion. When I wrote as I did I had not forgotten Siegfried, 
the Waldweben from it and other Wagnerian music. I 
Now it seems I must 
And pardon me if I seem to clothe my 


simply wished to keep away from it. 
be more explicit 
article with the borrowed finery of quotation, for what the 
great men say well, surely no ordinary mortal can improve. 

Ruskin says (The Unity of Art): “ 7here zs but one right 
way of doing any given thing required of an artist; 
there may be a hundred wrong, deficient or mannered 
ways, but there is only one complete and right way. 
thing 


with the same materials, and do it in different ways, one of 


Whenever two artists are trying to do the same 


them is wrong; he may be charmingly wrong or impress- 
ively wrong. [N. B.—This applies to realistic, descriptive 
music whether from Haydn or Wagner.] Various circum- 
stances in his temper may make his wrong pleasanter than 
any person’s right 
sonality ?] 


[Who denies the charm of Wagner’s per- 
It may be for him, under his given limitations of 
knowledge or temper, be better perhaps that he should err 
in his own way than try for anybody else’s—but for all that 
his way 7s wrong, and it is essential for all masters of 
schools to know what the right way is and what right art 
is, and to see how simple and how single all right art has 
been since the beginning of it. 

plicity and Wagner's complexity. ] 


[Vide Beethoven's sim- 


‘‘But further, not only is there but one way of doing 
things rightly, but there is only one way of seeing them, 
and that is, seeing the whole of them, without any choice 
or more intense perception of one point than another owing 
to our special idiosyncrasies. Thus when Titian or Tinto- 
retto look at a human being, they see at a glance the whole 
of its nature, outside and in—all that it has of form, of color, 
of passion or of thought, saintliness and loveliness, fleshy 
body and spiritual power, grace, or strength, or softness, or 
whatsoever other quality those men will see to the full, and 
so paint that when narrower people go to look at what they 
have done every one may,if he choose, find his special 
pleasure in the work. The sensualist will find sensuality in 
Titian, the thinker will find thought, the saint, sanctity; 
the colorist, color; the anatomist, form; and yet the picture 
will never be a popular one in the full sense, for none of these 
narrower people will find their special taste so alone con- 
sulted [this is the case with the lightest form of music, accord- 
ing to the lightest intellectual, spiritual interpretation of the 


word], as that the qualities which would insure their gra‘ifi- 
cation shall be sifted or separated from others; they are 
checked by the presence of the other qualities, which insure 


the gratification of other men. 
** Thus 


Correggio is popular with a certain set and Vandyke with 
All are 


a certain set and Rembrandt with a certain set 


great men, but of inferior stamp, and therefore Vandyke is 
popular and Rembrandt is popular (and Murillo, of all true 
painters the narrowest, feeblest and most superficial, for 
those reasons the most popular), but nobody cares much at 
heart about Titian; only there is a strange undercurrent 
of everlasting murmur about his name, which means the 
deep consent of all great men that he is greater than they— 
| the consent of those who, having sat long enough at his 


| feet, have found in that restrained 


strength there are indeed depths of each balanced power 


| than Raphael's.’ 


the nearest, and Wagner's place to music is what Rem- 
| brandt’s, Correggio’s is to art, and people like him for the 


| same 


special pleasure, and their special pleasure is after all a 


special limitation and weakness. Were one rightly and 


understandingly to estimate Wagner's real worth to the 


musical world, this valuation would assume such gigantic 


proportions that astonishment and confusion would come 


to those who know him for an hour, and by his name only. 
Not only because he threw over the dreary pedanticism of 
the Schumann era (heavenly lengths, indeed! Heavenly 
stupidity!) but because he was more—an imitator, yes; but 
that was not all. He could if he wished voice the human 
emotions with a faithfulness and accuracy seldom excelled 
but his work for the world lay in a different direction. He 
was a rugged pioneer. What Wagner could do Wagner 
could do, but no one else can ever doit. They can imitate 
the orchestration and ideas of the Waldweben, but never 
the melody and manly note of triumph in his triumphant 
march, or the melody in £/sa’s prayer, which sprang direct 
from a mind which could rightly appreciate the place of 
man’s emotions, religious or passionate, in music, but a 
mind whose life work required more frequently other 
things from him. 


sand occult meanings, but it must ever remain the same—a 


His Triumphal March may have a thou- 


manly song of triumph, distinctly human, no imitation 
about it. Because Wagner imitated, however, it does not 
necessarily follow that imitation is a high form of art 

It was a necessity with him, breaking away from and 
rising above, as he did, the fetters which bound and almost 
paralyzed some of his contemporaries. It may be charm- 
ing, as Ruskin says, but it is not of the highest. Wagner 
had his work to do, and it required an extreme and peculiar 
modus operandi. Go to him, love, reverence, study him, 
for sometimes there you will find (sometimes too heavily 
clothed with his new ideas of the orchestra) divine expres- 
sions of human joy or misery, and though an imitator he 
nevertheless reverenced at its true worth the highest form 
of the highest art, the ability totranslate into tangible 
music the harmonies of intangible human emotion. We 
have with us now many who can can paint with an orches- 
tra in close imitation of Wagner, but farther than that they 
cannot go, for his melodies are inimitable, and they alone 
will pass down to the ages, and for them alone will he be 
known, not for his orchestrations or imitations. You can- 
not compare master and master; but take Beethoven: the 
depth and breadth of his music run the gamut of human 
and spiritual emotion; his methods are simplicity itself, the 
simplest harmonies, the simplest combinations of instru- 
ments ; Whence comes this 
facility of truthful expression, which requires no difficult 


yet what does he not say? 


measures to make itself gloriously articulate—whence but 


Titian is not soft enough for the sensualist, 
Correggio suits him better; Titian is not defined enough 
for the formalist, Leonardo suits him better; Titian is not 
pure enough for the religionist, Raphael suits him better; 
Titian is not polite enough for the man of the world, Van- 
dyke suits him better; Titian is not forcible enough for the 
lover of the picturesque, Rembrandt suits him better. So 


harmony of his 
more wonderful than all those separate manifestations in 
inferior painters; that there is a softness more exquisite 
than Correggio’s, a purity loftier than Leonardo's, a force 


mightier than Rembrandt's, a sanctity more solemn even 


The Titian of music has not been born. Beethoven was 


reason, namely, his strength is in what is their 
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superior 


from the 
genius ? 
osophers have but one study; this study is man, they being 


man’s abundant, flowing, rich and 
Your poets, artists, writers, musicians and phil- 


themselves great appreciate his sublimity 

From the point of view of the. philosophers, which indeed 
is the essence of human knowledge, we learn the same 
lesson, always of the sublimity of man as exemplified by his 
mental (not physical) life. Mozart, Raphael, 
Milton, Homer, Shakespeare, Kant, Fichte, Goethe, all bow 


Beethoven, 


before and do homage to man’s infinite possibilities of sub- 
Is it for Wagnerand others of that ilk to put 
Let us see what our philosophers say, fora 


limity 
Nature first ? 
few minutes. 
We will start with Spinoza the ‘heretic’ and mystic 
‘*] declare the human mind to be a part of nature, namely, 
because I hold that in nature there exists an infinite power 
of thinking, which power, so far as it is infinite, contains the 
whole of Neture, in such wise that its thoughts proceed in 
the same fashion as nature herself, being, in fact, the ideal 
(‘In Nature’s kingdom Nature to 
Hence follows that I hold the human 


mirror thereof 
enlarge,’ Schiller.) 
mind to be simply this same power (of divine thought) not 
so far as it is infinite and perceives the whole of nature, 
but so far as it perceives alone the human body; and thus I 

hold our human mind to be part of this infinite intellect.’ 
And shall we take this human mind so freighted with its 
| own infinite story and take its best and greatest gift, and 
prostitute it to the level of a child’s crying doll, to zmztate 
what is in truth its servant—Nature? The immortal soul 


to imitate its body, to endeavor to make articulate the needs 
of the flesh or the silences of Nature, rather than to seek 


to make articulate its own endless, mysterious story! All 
philosophies are true, many sided indeed is truth, all of the 
greater musicians are true, all of the great artists are true, 
and the poets, but they are none of them /ru/A, the true 


philosophy, poetry, music, art, will combine all of these 
(even as many threads of different colors are woven into 
| a delicate shawl) apparently contradictory sides, and until 
you have the one philosophy, the final complete poem, 
| you will not find the ferfect musi We must concern 
ourselves, with what we in our limitations can conceive to 
Given the sub- 
Go from 


be most nearly right, we can do no more 
lime, even one atom of it, why choose the base ? 
Spinoza to Kant, it is all man, his mind, its power for good 
or evil, the problem of its existence, and the patient effort 
to fathom its workings, which is the raison d'etre of phil- 
osophy, not nature, for Nature reveals less secrets to her 
master man when his mind is powerful enough to com- 
mand it 

If all knowledge is the result of sensation, reflection, ex- 
perience, then in so faras Art is the direct growth, outcome, 
of human intelligence, she must tell what she knows, this 
knowledge could not be given to the world by any species 
of imitation of Nature, the bird-cries, or the swaying of the 
trees, it is to be given by her relating in simplest strains 
what has been the result of her inner life, of what- reflec- 
tion, sensation, which no eye can see, nor ear can hear, has 
taught her. Were she to imitate Nature only, there would 
be no need for bare intelligence, for an idiot can frequently 
imitate what strikes his eye or ear, but none having been 
made he could not record the impressions written upon his 
tabula rasa by reflection, or sensation, or 
Nature tells nothing; there is no expression there, 


experience. 
Further, 
save that with which the human imagination invests her. 
One landscape is melancholy to one man; to another it is 
joyous. Nature only reflects our own mental almosphere 
How then can we go to her, who only reiterates what we 
Shall a man imitate a crowbar 


And when he 


tell her, and imitate her ? 
ora bird cry; there is life in both? Yes 
does imitate a crowbar ora bird cry, he silently acknowledges 
that the lowliest thing in nature is his mental superior, for 
the species of mind that finds it necessary toimitate, or can 
content itself with an imitation, can have no mental life 
itself with which to record its own emotions, and it is low 
lier than the lowest thing in nature, for nowhere in Nature 
do you find her imitating; one bird never imitates another; 
one species of grass never imitates another; they all, all 
living things, have their individual life, and this life is for 
the purpose of recording their sensations and reflections, if 
I may so term them; and if these sensations and reflections 
did not give them something to record they would die—that 
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is, their physical life would cease, but if they were human | Isn't it plain then that if my world yonder is anything 
knowable at all, it must be in and for itself essentially a | 


they would ‘hen imitate the story told by the reflections 
mental world? (N. B.—This sublime mentality has no | 


and sensations and experiences of others. 


Then how can you imitate what is not? There is no 


such thing as déstance, you.can’t see it; there is no such 


thing as co/or, you can't see it; it is only as it appears to 


you, the ohly real thing existent for you is your thought- 


life. (Royce on Schopenhauer.) ‘‘ What is the nature of 
things? I have only to find what, apart from my senses 


and thought, zs my one deepest essence. The world is the 
will, This will, then, is that which is so wealthy that the 
whole show world is needed to express its caprice. * * * 
The /cfe of all these things—‘hat art thou / The inmost 
life of things is one, and that life art thou. * * * How- 
ever, once given the expression, this intelligence reaches 
the highest perfection in that power to contemplate the 
whole world of the will with a certain supreme and lofty 
calm, which, combined with an accurate insight into the 
truth of the will, is characteristic of the temperament of the 
productive (N. B.—Not zmttative) artist. 

‘‘Art is, namely, the embodiment of the essence of the 
will as the contemplative intelligence sees it. And to Art 
Schopenhauer devotes his third book. The will has certain 
ultimate fashions of expressing itself, certain stages of self- 
objectification, as Schopenhauer calls them. These, in so 
far as contemplation can seize them, are the ultimate types, 
the platonic ideas of things, all endlessly exemplified in 
space and time by individual objects, but, as types, eternal, 
time transcending, immortal. They are the ultimate em- 
bodiments of passion (N. B.—Meaning human passion), the 
eternal forms of longing that exist in the world. Art 
grasps these types and exhibitsthem. Architecture (N. B. 
—Not music), for instance, portrays the blind nature-forces 
or longings of weights and resistance. Art is, then, the 
universal appreciation of the efforts of the will, from the 
point of view of a contemplative onlooker. Art is, there- 
fore, disinterested, embodying passion, but is itself not the 
victim of passion (N. B.—One reason why men and women 
artists should deal with passion on/y when they portray it. 
True artists should be passionate but mot passionate, do 
you understand my meaning ?) Of all the arts, according 
to Schopenhauer, Music most universally and many sidedly 
portrays the very essence of the will (N. B.—Not bird cries 
nor caterwauling), the very soul of passion, the very heart 
of this capricious, world making and incomprehensible 
inner nature of ours (N. B.—Not the nature ot worms or 
leaves or chickens). Hence music is in some respects 
Schopenhauer’s favorite art. Music shows us just what the 
will is (N. B.—Not what rivers or mountains are), eter- 
nally, moving, striving, changing, flying, struggling, wan- 
dering, returning to itself, and then beginning afresh—all 
with no deeper purpose than just life in all its endlessness, 
motion, onward flying, conflict, fullness of power, even 
though that shall mean fullness of sorrow and anguish. 
Music never rests, never is content ; repeats its conflicts 
and wanderings over and over; leads them up indeed to 
mighty climaxes, but is just as great and strong, mever by 
virtue of abstract ideas, but only by the might of the will 
that it embodies (N. B.—lIs there here place for the imita- 
tion of forest sounds ?). Listen to those cries and strivings, 
to this infinite wealth of flowing passion, to this infinite 
restlessness and then reflect—7hat art thou, just this un- 
reposing vigor, longing, majesty and caprice.”’ 

Does this not tell you why that which imitates—the man- 
ner having naught to do with it—is base, and why that 
which creates is lofty? The cleverer the imitation the 
greater the artistic degradation. Imitations, whether by 
Wagner or Haydn, may indeed enchant, but they are no? 
art, but a shame to it and would-be pullers down of the 
divine heights, which heights are held by the art which 
lives to sing to the world of man’s inner life and infinitude. 
Take or leave the bulk of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, but 
this that I have quoted must forever stand out in a white 
light, for it is a piece of the living truth. 

This many musicians cannot understand, because they 
are too ignorant and because many of them are to mankind, 
in the higher acceptation of the word, what a tree orastone 
is; and that is nothing, for of course there is for mankind 
no such thing as a tree or a stone, save as the idea of them 
exists in its mind the result of experience, which, is to say, 
that their existence on earth is only noticeable when they 
receive the recognition of their superiors. 

Again: ‘‘ What things are, extended, moving, colored, 
tuneful, majestic, beautiful, holy, what they are in any 
aspect of their nature, mathematical, logical, physical, 
sensuously pleasing, spiritually valuable, all this must 
mean for me only something that I have to express in the 
fashion of ideas. The more I am to know my world the 


more of a mind I must have for the purpose. The closer I 


come to the truth about the things the more ideas I get. 
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occasion or affinity for imitating things of clay or sounds of 


nature ; it has too much infinitude, and to sing the song of | 
| musical pap. I don’t see why these artists do not fill their 


one soul to the world would mean to exhaust the knowledge 
and art of ages. Where then is the place for imitation ? 

Would a soul filled with the dignity which comes from self- 

recognition waste time in aping material things, while its 
own story has never yet satisfactorily been told?) Are my 
| ideas to resemble in anyway the world? (N. B.—Yes! 
| Wagner's did.) Is the truth of my thought to consist in its 
agreement with reality? And am I thus capable, as com- 
mon sense supposes, of conforming my ideas to things ? 
| Then reflect, what can after all so well agree with an idea | 
as another idea? To what can things that goon in my mind | 
conform unlessit be to another mind? Ifthe more my mind | 
grows in mental clearness the nearer it gets to the nature of 
reality, then surely the reality that my mind thus resembles | 
must be in itself menta/.” 

Oh, modern artists, do not strive to follow music to her 
home among the mountains of the gods, do not learn from 
the highest wisdom of what sublimity she consists; chain 
down what little mentality you have, go out into the open | 
fields and jot down the mellow bray of the jackass, for his | 
bray you can most easily and na/ura//y imitate. Be Wag- 
nerian, realistic, be musicians who can only imitate but not | 
create; yea, verily, how could you create—from what part 
of your anatomy would issue the ideas? from your feet, 
perchance, for your heads are in the mud, ‘‘ modeling in 
clay”; the finished production is earth music. 

The end of this wonderful book from which I have given 
you so large a draught is so sacredly beautiful that it would 
be almost a profanation to quote it in segments here. God 
bless a man who can give a book like that to this world, 
sin-blurred and ever making the worse appear the better 
cause (as Socrates’ enemies saidof him). Bitterly, indeed, 
must his Logos weep to think how ill we understand or re- 


quite him. 

I have endeavored, without argument, to show wherein | 
all imitation is evil. Any creation, which makes for good, 
however humble is noble. One word more on this subject. 
There is only one way in which the forces of Nature can be 
imitated without its being an art profanation. When you 
use a mood of Nature /o describe a human emotion, a soul 
sensation. For instance, you can write a piece, we will 
say, full of the placidity, tranquillity, peace, cheerfulness of 
a brilliant summer sky, and endeavor to describe or imitate 
this sky with your music—du/ only when in description of 
some experienced emotion felt by a soul or mind, filled 
with a placidity, tranquillity, peace, cheerfulness, like 
unto that which seems to fill the summer sky. The heavens 
could weep, if it were human tears you wished to describe; 
you could have a tempest if it were human wrath you 
wished to portray. 

The only naturalness in accord with the nature of music, 
its highest nature, is the naturalness with which it portrays 
human emotion. Beethoven is here the Titian of music 
more nearly than any one other. Mr. Metz was wrong in 
his conjectures as to why modern music fatigued me. I 
tire of modern music because it zs nothing, tells nothing ; 
has no high animating idea, is worsethantrash. Why not? 
Have the composers the consciousness of a glowing and 
beautiful inner self to inspire them? Who dares to say 
they have? O Logos! come and help them think the link- 
ages into their show world! Be merciful to them all. The 
infinite forgiveness of the Logos will extend even to the 
imitators for describing his infinite mercy; Goethe says: 

The Ancient One, I like sometimes to see, 
And not to break with him, am always civil, 
’Tis courteous in so great a Lord as he, 
To speak so kindly. even fo the devil. 

It was left divine genius to understand the Divine mercy. 

Never forget that ‘ De nihilo nihil fit,” and never will. 
*e# eH 





Now before I have spoken about the last Arion concert | 
I have tired myself to the verge of collapse. It was given 
| May 13, for the benefit of the Arion Society, and the house 
was nearly empty. The soloists were Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 
Mr. George Hamlin, Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, accom- 
| panist, Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr. I append the program 
| and you can see how extensive it is; artistic and interesting, 





too. One of the local critics said that Mrs. Fisk’s selections 
are not always musicianly, and thisis true. I objected to 
the Cowen song, but as she is used to singing for English 
audiences we can understand this, for as we know from 
many of their ballads they can stand an awful amount of 


programs with American productions, not only Nevin, 
Chadwick and that kind, but other music, which can be 
had, and which ought to be produced. I felt a relief to see 
a trim, dainty American woman upon our concert stage, 
especially when she has the art Mrs. Fisk has. We will 
show Europe soon a race of singers who run to voice and 
brains, not suet. Mrs. Fisk, who was originally from Wis- 
consin, pleased me, especially because she was free from 
affectation, smiled no smiles with nothing to hitch them to, 
and made no fatuous grimaces. She sang the Samson and 
Delilah number superbly in spite of her hoarseness, and Mr. 
Hamlin left very little to be desired. His voice is so soft, 
with such great carrying power, and so well managed, be- 
sides being sweet, that it is a pleasure to hear him; his tones 
are golden, especially the head tone. Mr. Holmes sang 
with such a fresh, robust, round baritone voice that he re- 
ceived one of the two encores. Madame Hess-Burr’s ac- 
companiments are a delicate black thread, winding in and 
out of the song, shading it and setting it off. 
Here’s the program. 
Brie, THe Maries... ..0.ceccesee eeeeezsovnanove 
Mrs. Fisk, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Holmes 
Four Gipsy songs..........; 
Liebeslieder ......... ooveces 


Randegger 


Dvorak 


Schwerer Abschied...... ....Leoncavallo 


La Cloche..... sao maaiebaidide 


wigeess ....Saint-Saéns 

Death and the Maiden os .... Schubert 

Mattinata.. , — susoedcouenal Tosti 
Mrs. Fisk 

DN hed cradonpneceodte paniecvneee Henschel 

An die Leyer... .. Schubert 

Meine Liebe ist Griin ... Brahms 


Mr. Holmes 
Scene from Samson and Delilah 


‘ Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Fisk and Mr. Hamlin 


sire pidinebsdaasdiscesuivd benensecdsbesudncoscopenteiahes Meyer 
When in Disgrace.... sas Mackenzie 
King Duncan’s Daughters .Allitsen 


Over the Desert....... ‘ es .Kellie 
Mr. Holmes. 
Song of Faith. - — . Chaminade 
Wiegenlied .... "“Sraseset 
Sonntag... ‘ vonbas 
Why So Pale Are the Roses? ree 
Mr. Hamlin 
The Watchman and the Child 
Maytime.. pddokias , ‘ , Tosti 
The Silver Ring : ; ‘ Chaminade 
The Lass With the Delicate Aig (Old English)....... ....Dr. Arne 
Mrs. Fisk 
Duet, The Fishermen............ $4 ° 
Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Holmes 
Jacob Reuter played at an amateur concert the other 
evening. His ‘old malignant foe" on the Sentime/ said 
never a word about it, nor did the Wzsconsin or the /our- 
nai faintly speak of his technic. Here is a struggling 
musician of vast ability—that is how three of our critics 


Brahms 


Tschaikowsky 


.Cowen 


Gabussi 


(all on English papers) treat him. Praise was given col- 
lectively and singly to the society dilletantes, but not to him 
He played 

Chant de Coeur 
Scherzo, Tarantelle 


...-Cernicchiaro 
, ...--. Wieniawski 
**# *# * 


In the Bookworm | came across this the other day 
‘* Practica Musice utrius que Cantus. This may fairly 
be considered a remarkable and curious book. It is by 
Franchino Gafori, ard published in Milan, 1496, and is 
the first treatise on the art of music ever printed. It is 
curious for the length of some of its words 
“ De proportione subsuperquatripartientequintas. 
De genere multiplicisuperparticuiari. 
De proportione trilasuperbipartienteq uintas. 
De proportione subduplasuperbipartientetertias. 
De proportione subquadruplasupertripartientequartas.” 
I should not have liked to study spelling in those days. 
* 2 &# & 
As there are other writers connected distantly with this 
family, I may cali the attention of anyone interested to the 


| fact that others may use the north names, but the south 


name when visible proclaims the article or story to be mine. 
Like unfortunates in the horse kingdom, my identity hangs 
to my Christian name; in this instance there positively are 
no others, and no one with a right to use any of the 


name of Emi_y GRANT VON TETZEL. 
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Music in Dresden. 

DRESDEN, May 22, 1897. 
HE season this year has been very lively and 
many interesting musical doings are still in progress. 
The latest opera novelties are Heuberger’s Struwwelpeter, 
Haschisch, by Rittmeister von Chelius, and Die Rosen- 
thalerin, by A. Riickauf, none of these, however, proving 
as successful as Bungert’s Odysseus, the greatest operatic 
event of this season. Haschisch, though very friendly re- 
ceived on the first night, was shelved after the second per- 
formance, which was greeted by an empty house. The 
critics tried their best to keep it alive, lauding what could 
be called praiseworthy in the work; so they are not, to be 
sure, responsible for the fiasco. The opera was also mag- 
nificently staged, the cast was brilliant, Schuck directed, 
and altogether the performance was a model one. You 
will probably, before this arrives in New York, have read 
a criticism upon the work by Mr. Floersheim, for I see it 

has also been given in Berlin. 

Riickauf’s Rosenthalerin boasts of a misshapen libretto by 
F. Lemmermayer, of Vienna. The music is harmless (‘it 
will do you no good, it will do you no harm”) ; it may be 
called good solid work. The scene is laid in Nuremberg in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, A/érecht Durer, 
the painter, being the central figure, the heroine his 
adopted daughter, Marza Rosenthalerin. The opera will 
probably not have a long run. 

The concert season closed up very successfully on May 3 
with Mrs. Nicklass Kempner's Marchen und Lieder Abend. 

Her program comprised exclusively compositions by the 
Viennese musician, Adalbert von Goldschmidt. Nearly all 
the daily papers, with the exception of the Dresdner Zei- 
tung, criticised Goldschmidt very severely. As for my 
part I cannot find fault with these interesting musical pro- 
ductions, of which especially the songs proved very im- 
pressive and of great beauty. Among these I may men- 
tion An Meiner Mutter Grab, Allerseeleu, Nelken, Es 
Regnet, all of which will be a welcome addition to the pro- 
gram of any Lieder singer of note. Mrs. Kempner besides 
sang two fairy tales to the unmetrical dictions by Grimm, 
Das Todtenhemdchen, and by Fanny Groeger, Mittags- 
zauber, of which the first is by far the best. Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, who himself accompanied in an exquisite manner, 
is very successful in the depiction of moods, many of the 
compositions giving the impression of a free improvisation, 
rhapsodical in form, taking hold of one’s whole imagina- 
tion. 

The harmonic treatment, it is true, is very strange and 
much may be said against it (in its ‘‘ disfavor”), neverthe- 
less it was refreshing to meet for once with novelties which 
“did not sing the same tune” as any others. The audi- 
ence gave enthusiastic applause; many shining lights were 
present, among these Emil Sauer, Reinhold Becker, Clem- 
entine Schuch, most of our best singers and Ludw. Hart- 
mann, critic of the above mentioned Dresdner Zeitung, 
&c. Mrs. Kempner’s exquisite vortrag (execution), despite 
the maucos of her voice, is too well known to require further 
commendation. 

Among other successful concerts I may mention the Cla- 
vier Abend of the American piano virtuoso, Frederick Fair- 
banks, whose well chosen program also comprised a novelty 
composition by himself, called Hexensabbath—a sort of pro- 
gram music to a poem by Ludw. Hartmann—and a song 
recital by Miss Lalla Wiborg, who won special commenda- 
tion for the execution of some Northern songs by Grieg, 
Kjerulf and some folklores. 

A young Russian pianist, Miss Sandra Drouker, was 
heard to great advantage in a concert by the Mozart Verein. 
She is a pianist of great intelligence and temperament, 
with true musical instincts and warmth of execution. 

Felix Weingartner, of Berlin, as a leader of one of the 
Nicodé orchestra evenings, scored a big success both as con- 
ductor and composer. He directed his own symphonic 
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| Berlin Hofkapellmeister had introduced himself to a| Paris Operatic Acting School. 
| Dresden audience. 

| A few weeks ago one of Dresden’s best musicians, Mr. | 
Bruno Ramann, composer and teacher of the piano and | T 










































































MADAME AMBRE-BovuIcHeRE. 


OO much cannot be said of the good being 

done to students by the acting studies of Madame 
Ambre-Bouichére, which are steadily assuming the charac- 
ter of the regular School for Acting, so badly needed, so 


| singing, was called away by death after only a short | 
though very severe illness. We greatly deplore the loss of 
this musician of so high and lofty aims, idealistic strivings 
and so true an enthusiasm for his artistic mission. Mr. 
| Ramann’s compositions are widely known. Among the 
| best are his songs (Lieder), as well as some exquisite 
| studies, op. 11, Character Studien, which have been 
accepted for instructive purposes in several conservatories | 
| in Germany, Italy, England, &c. Also his drawing room 
pieces and Tanpoesien (mostly edited by L. Hoffarth, of 
Dresden,) are very popular. Mr. Ramann’s quiet, friendly, 
unassuming ways and his excellent character won for him 
| many friends in all the best circles of our artistic society. 

Space forbids me this time to touch upon all the impor- 


woefully neglected in Paris. 


This work was first begun in the private vocal studios of 
Madame Bouichére in the form of parlor mise-en-scéne com- 
mon to the professionat. Discovering by experience th 


necessity for broader culture and larger practice in this 


line, certain days were set apart for acting alone of the 


roles perfected vocally. Still progressive, searching and 
ambitious for greater good to the young people, this teacher 
inaugurated the venture of herself renting a regular city 
theatre, risking all expense and depending upon the sub 
: scriptions of friends of the venture for reimbursement 
tant musical productions of this year, among these the last 
. gar’ ‘ Succeeding beyond all expectation, in a short time the 
symphony concert, which I shall refer to next time. , 
A. INGMAN 


theatre near the Bourse became too small for the popularity 

of the monthly exhibition in costume. The charming new 

“se Society of Musical Arts.”’ Théatre Mondain, near la Trinité, was engaged in a like 
ae cause, and likewise its doors soon closed upon packed 

(Humor FROM THE “Sun,” June 5). houses 

‘*The Society of Musical Arts” is a new organization This evident ee for entertainment added to the 


enormous progress mace in sure 


that has been incorporated for a novel purpose. Its object t , ; 
: . ‘ . . . . > snile in internretation ha« » le a furthe 
is ‘the cultivation of musical and dramatic works,” but a | S!0® of the pupils in interpretation has now led to a further 





Skill and self-posses- 


. . . ° tension t ‘ performa > e I } 
more immediate purpose of the club is a series of perform- | ©**©"S!0®, that of having two performances per month, 


ne “rT . ré ue worl cently those 
ances to be given next winter at the new Astoria Hotel. one of opera, one of opéra comique work. Recently those 


Some of those interested in the new society as incorpora- have been taking place with regularity Naturally a 
tors, directors and members are: P. Lorillard Ronalds, (ee om h immense value to operatic students has 
Cooper Hewitt, Norman de R. Whitehouse, Stanford Whi , 
George R. Glaenzer. Edward H. Wales, Robert Reid, | PUY Vora : 
Brander Mathews, Preble Tucker, George H. McLain and | P&™S¢ °! failures in début and loss of first years of public 
John Dufais. 

The club will give eight performances during December 
and January, and they will continue from 9.30 o'clock until 


attracted the attention of other students in the city, whose 





} 


1 studies left the acting to be learned at the 





effort 
On the request of many of these people Madame Boui 


chére has now inat rated a class for the use of all who 








desire practice in the study and practice of stage action and 


midnight. A stage with ample scenic facilities will be 
. stage business lone 1] . rate from the culture 7 
placed in the banquet hall, where there are forty private | *@8° DUS!Mess alone, wholly separate from the culture of 

. ‘ voice or stud f repertorv The casts are to be fo ed 
boxes, and the performances will be informal to the extent | VOlC® OF Study of repertory Phe casts are to be formes 
and regular public stage practice, with 


busi- 
ld be offered 


from the f 





that supper will be served while they are in progress, One 





NE nertings cnebuses . . 
act operas, ballets, musical pantomimes, and every kind of | 5U8Sest0n, correction, costume, &c., to be made 
‘ . hy ne f the tin othi + ont le u 

the lighter forms of musical art will be given at these per- | 2©55 OF The time Nothing more valuable cou 
aegis , saad 5 atenBemte lacie ta dine nd . eo oe 

formances. Admittance is limited to members of the club, | t® the vocal students of Paris to-day, and the best wishe 


} 


of drama and music go with this active and progressive 


and the performances will be strictly private. In addition | “” 
to a stage the club will employ a regular orchestra. The French professor in her new course 
meetings will be held once a week. 

The task of providing these performances has been in- Palermo.—The Italian papers have been filled lately with 
trusted to the firm of Ruben & Andrews. Clarence An-| Views, outside and inside, of the new opera house in 
drews sails to-day for Paris to secure appropriate novelties Palermo. The building was projected in 1864 in the midst 
and engage artists for the entertainments. The regular | of the enthusiasm of the Sicilians about united Italy. The 
Waldorf musicales will again be given this year by the same | plans were drawn by Basile, who died before his work was 
firm, but the number wiil be limited to five completed. It is the largest and finest house in Italy and 

T will be observed that a regular orchestra will be | ome of the largest in Europe. It cost 20,000,000 frs 


: The trouble m is here are the audience “ome 
employed. Just think of a regular orchestra in] The trouble now is, where are the audiences to come 





a . , | from ? 
addition to a stage and to assist the ‘musical 
artists.” How encouraging! George Leon Moore’s Recent Success. — Paterson, 
Easton and Bayonne all echo this young tenor’s praises as 
Lillian Apel in Toledo. — follows 
Of Miss Lillian Apel, the pianist, the music lovers of Toledo must Mr. Moore has a eof pure and sympathetic quality, and his 
hear more. For two years a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna, and one | execution is marked by perfect phrasing, str and th 
year in Paris under Breitner, she has laid the foundation of a very | grace and feeling of a true artist. These qua » make 
promising career in the musical world, for combined with a scholarly his singing last night thoroughly pleasing, and in The Desert his 
intelligence and intensely musical temperament she ‘s endowed by | colo passages formed episodes of perfect enjoyment to all. In the 





nature with those womanly charms that form no smal! factor in the | second part his singing of the Prize Song, from Wagner's Master- 





success of a professional life. In the Spinnerlied and Le Cavalier | singers of Nuremberg, with beautiful orchestral accompaniment 
Fantastique, by Godard, she displayed a delicacy of touch in the for- | gid justice to that famous outb inspired melody.—Paterson 
mer, and such a forceful, clean technic in the latter that she was com- | /gy/y Press 
pelled to give the andante, from Grieg’s Sonata, op. 7, as an encore 
Her success, however, was manifested in the tarantella, by her for Mr. Moore's tenor solos were very well given and well received 
mer teacher, Leschetizky, the brilliancy of the tremendous technic | His voice is flexible and sympathetic, and he handles it with great 
receiving an almost perfect rendition.— 7o/edo Bee skill—Paterson Morning Call 

Miss Lillian Apel, of Detroit, as soloist, gave a brilliant exhibitio George L. Moore is the possessor of an exceptionally sweet and 
of piano playing. Godard’s Spinnerlied opened the piano program, | strong tenor voice, and easily led the audience Wagner-ward by his 





and was followed by La Cavalier Fantastique, another Godard com- | peay 
position, full of dash and brilliancy, which Miss Apel is well cal- 


ful rendition of Walter's Preislied.—Zaston Express 











poem King Lear, Liszt's Mazeppa and Beethoven's eighth 
symphony. The hall, which is usually very poorly filled, 
under Mr. Nicodé’s own directorship, was crowded to over- 
flowing on this occasion, as it was the first time the famous | 











culated to give with best results. A Leschetizky tarantella closed Mr. Moore's sweet voice was heard to adv ‘ esrectsons 
the instrumental program, and was played by Miss Apel with splen- | b¢ 54ng, and he at once became a favorite with the audience Eas 

did technic and fire and color enough to suit the wildest fancy. That | 4°” “7ee Pre 

this young pianist will be heard again in Toledo is well worth wish- Mr. George Leon Moore's clear, ringing tenor w t h applause 

ing and waiting for.—7oledo Sunday Evening Courier Bayonne Journal 
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BosTON, Mass., June 6, 1897. 
ERE as prelude is a little poem by James 
Buckham. I take it from a review of his poems, 
which were published lately by Messrs. Copeland and Day: 
It is slim and trim and spare, 
Likethe slender Lady Claire 
In the gowns they used to wear, 
Long ago; 
And it stands there in the gloom 
Of the gabled attic room, 
Like a ghost whose vacant tomb 
None may know. 
I can see the lady’s hands, 
White as lilies, as she stands 
Strumming fragments of Durand’s 
On the keys; 
And I hear the thin, sweet strain 
Of the Plymouth hymns again, 
Like the sob of windless rain 
In the trees. 
She would play the minuet 
For the stately stepping set, 
While the ardent dancers met, 
Hands and hearts; 
Did the old-time spinet care 
If Dan Cupid unaware 
Pricked the breasts of brave and fair 
With his darts? 
Now the spiders with their floss 
Up and down the keyboard cross, 
And the strings are dull as dross, 
Once so bright ; 
No one cares to touch the keys-— 
Stained old yellow ivories— 
Save the ghost some dreamer sees 
In the night. 


” 
7 * 


A composer told me the other day that Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Nicolas de Stcherbatcheff were fortunate in their 
names. ‘Do you think their music would sound half so 
queerly effective if it were signed by Thomas Jenkins or 
Sam Huckster ?” 

But perhaps Jenkins and Huckster would seem to the 
Russian music lovers more romantic, more exotic names 
than Rimsky-Korsakoff and De Stcherbatcheff, and the 
names might attract attention to the music, 

There was a singular individual who was born over fifty 
years ago in Montevideo; he called himself Comte de 
Lautréamont, and he wrote a sad bad glad mad book, 
entitled Les Chants de Maldoror. 

(I am not sure, however, that any page could be called 
glad with honesty of judgment. The author is a prose 
Richard Strauss of the Tod und Verklarung period—espe- 
cially the Tod). Now the real name of the writer of this 
extraordinary book—which is not for ingenuous boys and 
pathetic virgins—was Isidore Ducasse, and, as I am told, 
no one to-day knows anything of his life except that he was 
born in 1846, died in 1874, and wrote certain volumes of 
prose and poetry. Mr. Remy de Gourmont adds that 
Ducasse was ‘‘a young man of furious, unlooked-for origin- 
ality, a disordered genius—to be wholly frank, a mad 
genius.” But Les Chants de Maldoror are just as powerful, 
incredibly wild to me signed by Ducasse as by De Lautré- 
amont; nor am I tempted to run the other way when I see 
the approach of Isidore. 

And so when I hear—alas! I have never heard it played 
by a great pianist—the ineffably beautiful Soir d'Eté by 
Stcherbatcheff (Les Solitudes No. 2, op 25), or Clair de 
Lune (No. 3of the same set), with those downward creeping 
magical moonbeams, with the suggestion of Jules La- 
forgue’s ‘* nuit de lait,” with lovers suffering with the tide, I 
could endure easily the thought that it was written by 


Joseph Higgins, of Hackensack, or Samuel Hobbes, of 
Pawtucket (I take these names at random, and am unable 
| to consult the directory of either town). 





* 
* * 


Whether you go to the ocean or the mountains you should 
prepare yourself for the close communion. I know a man 
in Boston who finds poetry in facts and revels in the cyclus 
of the Patent Office reports. Strange to say, he is a Ger- 
man. I see him reading Malthus on Population as he sits 
on a hotel piaza. 

If you are to visit Cape Cod, do not, I beseech you, read 
Thoreau’s book about the Cape. An Oriental tale, the 
thought of antipodal scene, will cleanse the mind of the 
practical. 

You cannot woo Nature in buccaneer fashion, with a| 
swagger and a yell and ‘‘O be the pirate’s bride, Ho-ho ! 
O be the pirate’s bride!” 

Nature is inclined to close inspection of her visitors. 
Jules Renard understands this. I am rash enough to 
translate freely this piece by him. 


A FAMILY OF TREES. 

I met them after I had crossed a plain burnt by the sun. 

On account of the noise they do not dwell near the edge 
of the road. They live in uncultivated fields, by a spring. 
like unto lonely birds. 

From a distance they seem impenetrable. I approach | 
them, and their trunks separate. They receive me circum- 
spectly. Yes, I may rest, refresh myself, but I know they 
watch me with suspicion. 

They live as a family, the oldest in the middle, and the 
little ones, whose first leaves are newly born, almost any- 
where, but without straying away. 

They are a long time a-dying, and the dead are kept until 
the bodies fall in dust. 

They caress themselves with their long branches to assure 
themselves, as the blind, that they are all there. They 
gesticulate angrily if the wind becomes breathless by try- 
ing to disroot them. There is no dispute among them 
They murmur—in accord. 

I feel this is my true family. I shall quickly forget the 
other. These trees will gradually adopt me, and to deserve 
this I am learning to know that which is necessary. 

I know already how to look at the clouds that pass. 

I also know how to stay in place. 

And I almost know how to be quiet. 


* 
* * 


A pleasant little appeal to contemplation is Les Lettres 
Rustiques of Claudius AZrlianus, translated from the Greek 
into French by Pierre Quillard. It is in a letter from 
Kallippides to Knemon that this beautifnl thought is ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ When you hear a flute player, O Knemon, per- 
haps you will let yourself go toward the melody and glide 
gently toward the music, and something of the calm sea 
will thereby enter your soul.” 

* 
* o 
A new comic opera in three acts, The Walking Dele- 
gate, libretto by Mr. Charles Emerson Cook, music by Mr. 
Lucius Hosmer, was produced at the Tremont Theatre, 
May 31, for the first time on any stage. That admirable 
musician and conductor, Mr. John C. Mullaly, led the per- 
formance. The cast was as follows : 





George Waghington Tree... ....cccccoce. cccscccccccccoves Oscar Girard 
J, FA BR ccc ccc cccccqeecsccdccccvecssosssees Walter S. Hawkins 
Columbia Hale Laura Joyce Bell 
PR cRASEs REESE, Kos¥erEeeréceredeseeHedresaseyateaseerooned Gus Daly 


Hon. Barnabas Brooke...... ....600-cscceeeececeeeees Thos. E. Clifford 
PERSNS BIOORG. oc cccccccccccvcsccccsvccevccevcscosoosss Josephine Knapp 
Dolly Brooke,.........sscccsscsccsccccccceceess- Mabelle Wallace Howe 
I ii8dd teteecccccevcvescesreseesdneedéscvesré Christie MacDonald 
EG ooo oc cncccctcccevepescoemscccosossccecoceuscsepoees J. C. Miron 
SO ici cecccscrescccccrasseccensncccoccessscessens J. B. Meschaert 
WI GEO » oc cccccscevcespcucsccsccvesesccssceseescoces Peter M. Lang 
BE BOE ooo vocccccccccvccvcvescvccsccccscscsccocesesvecs James Gilbert 
Bi pesccrccvcccccvcccccovseccesccveccesosevcecsenenees Percy Bowles 
Pct arinvnconexdienvancsksnnedienaeecoscuantoond Valentine Martin 


Mr. Cook is a Harvard graduate, a newspaper man, and 
an affable and courteous gentleman. Mr. Hosmer, I under- 
stand, is a pupil of Mr. Chadwick; likewise an affable and 
courteous gentleman. 

My impressions of this operetta were derived from the 
opening night, when, without any awkward hitches, long 
waits, or absurd demands of encore fiends, the performance 
lasted three hours and a half, I am told that the length of 
time now consumed in performance is less by three-quarters 


| of an hour or an hour, and that the piece is consequently 
| more entertaining. There must have been heroic cutting. 
| The motiv of the libretto is the Korean worship of ances- 
| tors It wouldseem that this subject should be sympathetic 
| to all Americans—witness the formation of societies known 
as Sons of the American Revolution, Colonial Dames (or 
in some cases Colognial dames), &c.—and _ especially 
sympathetic to Bostonians. There are four Professional 
Worshippers of Deceased Ancestors in partnership, three 
voluble and one silent. In the city of King-Ki-Too they 
drive a thriving trade. But the people begin to protest 
against the trust, and they are encouraged by the Hon. 
| Barnabas Brooke, the American consul, who isa pious per- 
| son, as may be discovered by the last verse of a song he 
sings—not to the Koreans, but to his elder daughter: 
When cherished friends forsake and leave thee, 
When, sorrow crowned, thou walk’st alone, 
When fortunes flee and hopes deceive thee, 
When joy is dead and love unknown, 
Then comes a voice of ten’drest meaning : 
“Come heart a-weary and oppressed, 
Upon my strength thy weakness leaning, 
Hark to my lullaby—and rest.” 

Mr. Cook has invented a new operetta type: A pious 
consul, 

Now this song might pass in a Congregational church, 
but what in the world has it todo with comic opera? The 
music is in sentimental ballad form with unseen chorus at 
the end, while Mr. Clifford—a baritone with a naturally 
noble voice—wobbles the last tone until it becomes a bur- 
lesque trill. 

George Washington Tree, a walking delegate, is hunt- 
ing over the earth a laundryman who escaped with a shirt 
on which he (7¥ee) had writien a declaration of his love 
for Columbia Hale, who by some chance had arrived at 
King-Ki-Too before him. She is a new woman, patterned 
after the Gilbertian type of the elderly female who clutches 
despairingly at any man that comes within her reach. This 
part of the story is vaguely told, and I doubt if many in the 
audience knew what the pother was about. 7ree falls in 
love with Fide/ia, who spurns him. Vengeance! Ha-ha! 
He explains to the Professional Worshippers the manner in 
which American laborers unite, and with them he organ- 
izes the ‘‘Amalgamated Ancestors, King-Ki-Too Assem- 
bly, No. 1,” and declares a strike in the worshipping busi- 
ness. To prevent the further creation of ancestors, and to 
blight the life of Fzde/za, who loves Mr. Bell, he causes a 
sympathetic tie-up and boycott in the matrimonial market. 
Then 7ree proposes by letter to the pretty girls of Korea. 
Fidelia and her maid pretend to accept him, for bigamy or 
polygamy isin favor in circles of high and low degree. 
Pleased and flattered, he offers to arbitrate the ancestor 
problem. His scheme falls on his own head, for he is 
chosen by lot to be sent tothe tombs as Professional An- 
cestor—remember, ‘‘ancestor"” may mean here either a 
dead forefather or a professional priest. There is a long 
and dreary scene at the tombs, where 77ee is frightened by 
Columbia and Koreans disguised as ghosts, and, alas, 
there is a scene of intoxication all too familiar. The con- 
clusion is not hard to guess. 7Zree marries Columdbia 
and all strikes are declared off. 

I shall not insist upon one objection that might easily be 
made to this motiv: it is hardly in good taste to hold up to 
ridicule on the stage the religious beliefs and rites of any 
nation. How would an American traveling in Korea enjoy 
seeing the creed and ceremonies of his own religion bur- 
lesqued for the enjoyment of Korean theatre-goers ? When 
the action of operetta jogs along in the province of No- 
where, even alleged sincere beliefs of the inhabitants may 
serve for mirth, but Korea is a land that has of late years 
been much in evidence. Perhaps I am squeamish, but I 
confess I did not laugh at the declaration on the stage that 
no prayers should be used unless they bore the union mark. 

In librettos set to music by Offenbach there is reckless 
treatment of Grecian mythology; but there is biting wit in 
these librettos, the wit of Lucian. Furthermore, the Grecian 
mythology is not now the religion of any race—except 
possibly of a few poets disgusted with this mechanical, 
materialistic, commercial age, in which creditors have 
acknowledged rights. 

Mr. Cook's dialogue does not dazzle the hearer into for- 
getfulness of the flippancy of the subject. It is respectably 
written; it is verbally clean; it is commendably free from 
puns and cheap slang; but it is for the most part dull and 
tedious. On the other hand the lyrics, sentimental and 
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comical, are excellent. The verses flow gracefully; the use | throughout in spite of nervousness. 
of rhymes is often extremely original and happy; there are remarked, ‘‘Mrs. Edwards is a born teacher,” and she 
ideas enough, and they are clearly and delightfully ex- must be to have done such thorough work in so short a time 
pressed. I know of no American comic opera of the last | An audience of about fifty comfortably filled the large 
few years that surpasses or even equals The Walking Dele- rooms, which were gay with wild orchids and mountain 
gate in versification. I make one exception—the verses of | pinks sent by friends in Manchester, where Mrs. Edwards 
Mr. McLellan in Puritania are remarkably good. is soprano in one of the churches. The evening was 
The handling of the motiv is not skiliful. The librettist | greatly enjoyed and it was certainly a surprise to many in 
constantly announces what is coming, and there is noele- the audience to hear such excellent work. Miss Eula 
ment of surprise. The actioncrawls. There are too many | Brunelle, the violinist, is a mere child of thirteen, who 
songs, during the singing of which the action disappears | plays with the repose and technic of an older person. She 
and is utterly forgotten. I speak now of the operetta as it | is certainly a genius, and if properly trained will be heard 
from in coming years. As she is in love with music and 

"se the violin, and is willing to work hard, there seems no rea- 
The distinguishing quality of Mr. Hosmer’s music is un” 500 why her future career should not be a great one. She 
commonly discreet and refined orchestration. His melody 
is without distinctive individuality. The one tune that 
made a direct and irresistible appeal is that of Dolly 


was given the first night. 


has recently been presented with a fine old Italian violin 
by the ladies of Manchester, who are interested in her 
progress, and is immensely proud of both the compliment 
and the instrument. 

Miss Anna Miller Wood sang at Mrs. Sergeant’s in Brook- 
line recently two groups of songs, one English the other 


Doane 


The dearest voice I ever heard 
Was that which daily came 


From the new girl on the telephone, n Me . . . 
French. At the Sunday evening service of the First Bap- 


tist Church of Fall River, on Sunday, May 23, a service 
given under the auspices of the Men’s Club, Miss Wood 
sang twosolos, The Better Land, Cowen, and Love Not the 
World, Sullivan. Miss Wood leaves the last of the month 
for California. 

At the second annual concert of the Amateur Musical 
Club, of Newburyport, given in Fraternity Hall, June 1, 


And it set my heart aflame 
So soft it was, so winning sweet, 


As if for me alone, 
I asked her number; she replied, 
“* Just call for Dolly Doane.” 


Dainty, distant Dolly Doane ; 


How we flirted by telephone! 
*‘Hello!” “Number?” “Central, please ?"’ 


(That was only to tease.) 


O’er the wire, miles apart, Miss Laura Webster assisted, playing two groups of solos; 


dez r¢ shot a lover's dart > 7 4 
Her dear voice chet a lover's dart; Berceuse, Godard; Vito, Popper; Adante, from concerto, 
Priv ate circuit tween my heart V . ] S i Pi 
Ané that of Dolly Doane ieuxtemps, and Serenade, Pierne. 
Car.| Baerman and Helen Hopekirk will be added to the 


faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music for the 


Nor do I find rhythmic distinction or any marked dra. 


matic instinct in this music. Mr. Hosmer seems to me to ; : 
coming school year 


have taken his task too seriously. There is the anxiety of 
: F Mr. George W. Chadwick, in addition to his duties as 


the faithful student to show the fruits of his labor. There 


: musical director of the New England Conservatory of 
are church cadences to sentimental songs; there are pas- =a we -, 
Sd my. , Music, will take charge of the department of composition 
sages too carefully worked out; there is the absence of the . site . . : 
PPX ee ‘ and conducting. The school of opera will greatly increase 
abandon that is akin to canaz//erie and savors operetta.|~ |... ; x r 

its facilities, and a production of one of the standard operas 


No one can hear The Walking Delegate without acknowl- : 
is promised during the coming year. 


edging certain talents of the composer; but in this operetta 
he is too musical in the higher sense. A little dash of vul- 
garity in rhythm, pronounced melody is worth more to 
operetta than pages of laboriously wrought detail or fastid- 


A recital of the advanced violin students and the violin 
sight reading class, conducted by Mr. Eugene Gruenberg 
and assisted by a female chorus conducted by Signor A. 
Rotoli, will be given at the New England Conservatory of 
Music June 9: Lizzie Drake, Elsie Ellis, W. D. Strong 
and Delbert Webster, at the piano; Stephanie Bailey, harp; 
Eustace B. Rice, organ; George Benton, Ralph Smalley, 
Delbert Webster, violoncello. Carl Barth and Theodore 
| Leydel, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will also assist. 
The work of the Boston Instrumental Club at the recent 


iousness in orchestration. 


* 
* * 


The performance does not call for extended comment. 
Mr. Girard, the chief comedian, worked indefatigably to be 
amusing, and the personality of Miss Knapp was very 
pleasing. The chorus showed pretty faces and figures, and 


the orchestra of unusually good material played exceed- aad ae ' " er" 
ad , © . ve a 7 © ay r rs 

, YN Philharmonic festival at Burlington, Vt., came in for a 
ingly well. ° . 
a large share of praise for the success of the festival. In 


every notice of the different concerts something compli- 


The strike and the comparative silence of the four Pro- 


fessional Worshippers brought tomy mind Pounce & Co., | mentary was said of this organization. Mr. C. L. Staats, 


an operetta by Mr. B. E. Woolf. Ido not hint for a mo- 
ment that Mr. Cook was indebted to this libretto, for the 


the clarinetist, played the obligato to one of the solos at the 


fourth concert and received, as he always does, many com- 


pliments upon his playing. 
At the service of the installation of the Rev. Charles 
Hunt Porter as minister of the Second and Third Unitarian 


operetta was produced here in 1883, and I do not think it | 
| societies of Hingham, at the new church, on Wednesday 
| 


has been revived since then. It was produced by a strong 
company. E. P. Temple, W. H. Fessenden, Harry Pep- 
per, Brocolini, Henry E. Dixey, Gertrude Franklin, Janet 
Edmonson, Sylvia Gerrish, Hattie Delaro were in leading | 4fternoon, June 2, there was special attention paid to the 
parts. I never saw Pounce & Co., but I was reading the | Musical part of the ceremony The choir consists of Mrs. 
Lester M. Bartlett, soprano; Mrs. Sewall Henry Hooper, 
contralto; Mr. James Carroll Bartlett, tenor; Mr. Morris 


Fearing Whiton, bass. Mr. Frank O. Nash is organist 


libretto yesterday, and it seems to me the operetta would 
be worth reviving, were it for the text alone. The idea of 
the Silent Partner, who breaks silence in the second act 
and then talks and sings with amazing fluency is exquisite | 44 director. They were assisted by Mr. Frank A 
fooling. And fourteen years ago Mr. Woolf marked the | Kenaedy, violin, and Miss Edith Allen Howe, harp 
fact that a bicyclist looks hopelessly sad. ‘ A bicycle rider The pupils of Mr. T. P. Currier will give a concert in 
has never been seen to smile,” says Eleanor. ‘There | Association Hall next Tuesday evening, the program to 
must be some hidden mystery, like Freemasonry, some deep | include compositions by Beethoven, Liszt, Saint-Sidens, 


heart anguish that drives an innocent fellow-being to bi- | Schumann, Chopin and MacDowell 


cycle riding.” Pup Hate. An interesting organ recital was given at All Souls’ 
‘ > | Unitarian Church, Roxbury, last evening by Mr. Harry L 


Heartz, assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth L. Elliott, soprano, and 
Mrs. Josephine E. Woodcock, contralto 


Boston Music Notes. 
JUNE 5, 1897. 
The pupils of Mrs. Etta Edwards, assisted by 
Miss Eula Brunelle, violinist, gave a recital on Thurs- 


: : Munich.—The concert in celebration of Wagner's birth- 
day evening at Mrs. Edwards’ residence. Solos, duets, | qay May 22, at the Kaim Saal, Munich, was conducted by 
trios were sung by the young ladies in a finished | Stavenhagen, of Weimar, in place of F. Weingartner, in- 
style that was simply wonderful when it was known that disposed. The proceeds of the concert will be devoted to 
none of the pupils had been studying longer than six | the erection of a monument to Wagner in Munich. 

months. Mrs. Edwards was abroad last year coaching ; ; 
with Delle Sedie, of Paris, and certainly the method she Sondershausen.—The Conservatory of Music at Son- 


has imparted to her pupils is worthy of all praise. dershausen gave a pupils’ concert on May 15, in which the 


Some allowance has always to be made for the work of | YOU"S students gave evidence of interesting progress. In 


> . . the rg 1e@ ice , ° ; > P 
amateurs who appear for the first time before an audience, | the program we notice Beethoven's Iris, E flat major (op 


no matter how friendly that audience may be, but there 
was little to excuse and very much to praise in the work 


1), for piano, violin and ‘cello, executed by Florence Black- 
low, Scotland; Alfred Speil, Detroit, and Julius Sturm, 
Cleveland. Ries’ second suite for violin and piano was given 


done. The phrasing was particularly noticeable for its E — 
by Bernard Sturm and Louis Sturm, of Cleveland 


breadth, while all the voices were strictly on the key 
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As one of the guests 





BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, Tune 7, 1897 ' 


HINGS musical are at last beginning to show 
the effect of the summer season, and a few straggling 
recitals now and then are all that break the monotony of the 
desuetude, and it is well so, for, just like the engine that 
backs up before making the tremendous dash into futurity, 
we all expect great musical things in the fall 

Everything points to thrift in this line, and to a steady 
elevation educationally. I can scarcely agree with our 
talented Milwaukee correspondent, for I feel that the 
teacher’s work needs the search light of Tue Musicat 
Courter, and that there is more good to be ac- 
complished by close contact with their work than in many 
other fields, therefore I take this opportunity of saying 
to the feachers that if they will send me a notice of their 
movements during the summer months I will cheerfully 
record where and how they are spending the heated term. 

The affair of the week that afforded me the keenest 
pleasure was the song recital given by the the girls of the 
grammar department of Public School No. 15, under the 
training and management of Miss Alice M. Judge 

If this be an example of what the music classes are ‘ac- 
complishing in our public schools it is really a matter of 
congratulation to the city. To say nothing of the class of 
music which was used, including works of such composers 
as Rubinstein, Franz and others of importance, the true 
musical knowledge, interpretation, shadings and phrasings 
displayed were nothing short of remarkable, and this indeed 
should be enough to still those who are continually harping 
upon the subject of ‘‘ what do our children learn through 
the public school music system, anyway?” If there be any 
doubt, however, and my word goes for anything, I will say 
that from personal observation of the work and its results 
more artistic class work in public schools would be hard to 
find. The choruses, with perhaps 300 voices, were given 
without a director and the ensemble was flawless. I won- 
der how well a chorus of 300 adults would hold together 
without a leader. The selections were all part songs and 
were given in superb style. 

Miss Judge, the instructor, brought upon herself no end 
of complimentary comment, and of Mr. Albert S. Caswell, 
the superintendent of the department, it must be said that 
he has brought the music in our public schools to a point 
where it demands respect, a fact which any investigation 
will prove. If things continue as they stand at present, and 
improve as they naturally must under the surveillance of 
Mr. Caswell, music will assume a higher standard from the 
earliest day, the taste will be more refined and there will 
be less room for the innumerable charlatans called music 
teachers, who interfere so sadly with the legitimate work- 
ers in this field 

Those who assisted in making this program enjoyable 

were: Miss Bessie Benson, in piano solos; Mr. Morgan J 
Goldsmith, in two songs, and Mr. Albert S. Caswell, in a 
magnificent concert organ solo, which was received with 
very much enthusiasm, as Mr. Caswell is among the best 
organists of Brooklyn. 
On the same evening at the Pouch Gallery, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Republican Union League, a most 
delightful musicale was given with some of Brooklyn's most 
prominent artists in the following well selected program 


Piano 
Impromptu Schubert 
Waltz... Nicode 


Mr. Albert Mildenberg 
Contralto solos 
Love's Repose M. McC. Purdy 
Cradle Song Homer Norris 
Miss M. Louise Mundell 


Tenor solo, Still as the Night C. Bohm 
Mr. Walter H. Mcliroy 
Piano, Rhapsodie Hongroise Liszt 


fr. Albert Mildenberg 

Soprano solo, Les Dragons de Villars Maillart 
Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym 

Recitation (by request) 

- ng of the Birds ! Eugene Field 

Seein’ Things ‘ 

Miss Mabel Stephenson 

Tenor solos ; 

Twilight Nevin 

The Violet Albert Mildenberg 
Mr. Walter H. Mcliroy 


The oftener Mr. Mildenberg is heard the more firmly is 








| 
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KALTENBORN—BEYER-HANE GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


String Quartet. The Contralto. 


Also Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. ADDRESS: 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, . 


. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


| 
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Address for terms, Agents, or 
144 WEST 91st STREET, NEW YORK. ! 





Miss AMy FAY -e 
18 open to engagements for 
~ PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicatior 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
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the poetic charm of his interpretation and his velvety touch 
impressed upon his hearers. If Mr. Mildenberg were to 
abandon teaching and to devote himself to virtuosity, he 


would be a distinct gain to pianism. Miss M. Louise Mun- | 


dell, as always, acquitted herself charmingly. Her musical, 
full voice is among the most enjoyable features that any 
program holds. Mr. Robert Gayler played her accompani- 
ments. 

Mr. Walter Mcllroy is rapidly coming to the front with 
his exquisite voice and style, which is very poetic and dainty 
in a ballad, and equally enjoyable and finished in heavier 


numbers. His interpretation of Mr. Mildenberg’s charming | 


song, The Violet, was the best heard as yet. 

Mrs. Meysenheym had the charm of novelty and an 
agreeable voice. 

Miss Stephenson's recitations were delightfully given. 
As ingenue she does most enjoyable work. 

The accompaniments for Mr. Mcllroy were played by 
Miss Mildenberg, whose work is most valuable to a singer, 
as she is a pianist of fine attainments and a singer of 
sympathetic style and grace herself. 

On Wednesday and Thursday afternoons Mr. G. Waring 
Stebbins gave two recitals of song, assisted by his advanced 
pupils. Mr. Stebbins is so closely identified with the organ 
that it is almost a surprise even to his friends to realize him 
the vocalist and teacher that he proved himself. 

Here let me say distinctly and emphatically that Mr. 
Stebbins does not come under the head of organists who, 
because they play or direct a choir, feel that they are at 
liberty to teach vocal music, which practice is a highly con- 
demnable one. Mr. Stebbins is a pupil of Sbriglia, and 
sings with perfect taste and musical intelligence, as well as 
with a finely placed, beautiful voice. 

Mr. Stebbins’ mezzo voce is exquisite, and that tells the 
degree of art every time. Mr. Wm. Howell Edwards has 
a superb baritone voice and sings in excellent style. There 
is little doubt that Mr. Edwards wiil be heard often during 
the coming season. Those who participated were: Wednes- 
day afternoon, Miss Annie C. Holbrook, soprano; Mrs. 
John Smithers, mezzo-soprano ; Miss Fay Randall, con- 
tralto ; Miss Caroline T. Worth, pianist ; Mr. Henry 
Allan Price, bass. Thursday afternoon, Miss S. Lulu 
Clark, soprano; Miss Lillian Appelgate, alto; Miss Caroline 
T. Worth, pianist; Mr. Frank B. Ogilvie, tenor ; Mr. 
William Howell Edwards, baritone. 

The program of Thursday, the one I attended, is ap- 
pended: 

Menuet de Louis XV. (for two pianos).............eceeeeeeeees 
Miss Worth and Mr. Stebbins. 


A Wondrous Thing This Love Must Be..............ccccccccccees Ries 
Cavatine, Les Amants de Vérone..............ssseeeees Marquis d’'Ivry 
Mr. Stebb‘ns. 

CEE Dc scccccdadcctxevees us ecedecdukpernnvescpenbnel Tours 
A Dream...... dndcdabeosrecddanetabddenicecsere sestennen Homer Bartlett 
Miss Applegate. 

OI a case cccncdccnccdccdscntttaes eos biesaerescees 4eaee Ronald 
RG I ch ndels ceccvncssccsrcubidicnne dl icovéseceivessunne Scotch Air 
Mr. Edwards. 

PD nb Fin paks cotktinnrdaredoningss skecicisatettubenseeds -Cowen 
Miss Clark. 

Lullaby.... ee Ee ) ‘ 
Violet. re reise eee Ries 
Mr. Stebbins. 
oss Cenedsseperdadetacsdetadeanecislpeavaurescenadtiog Denza 
Miss Applegate 
Ce SU MIs we ccdancsescecisvesrescsence <veeee 


My Little Love........... 
by Latte Love | eevee censeooserseness soeeresvesecees Hawley 


When Love Is Gone..... 


a} 


Pdtidtratthe: caaceittedcndaaiaae yh detareedsndeusadnen R. Pugno 


Spite of pnreods 
revbvevesenedeverennks R. Hahn 


Were My Song with Wings Provided 


pias Siaaeh prone <iresinamalgmeae Helen Hood 


The Message of the Rose 


sedubimredee ers swear G. Waring Stebbins 
Mr. Stebbins. 

On Tuesday evening a very clever musical comedy en- 
titled The Lady Killer, with book by Echard Golden, 
lyrics by Robt. B. Smith, and music by H. T. MacConnell, 
had its first presentation at the Academy of Music. Those 
who participated could not have been amateurs throughout, 
or else they were some of the very best I have ever seen. 
Miss Juliet Atkinson, a very chic little actress and a singer 
with a beautiful, musical, well trained voice, won the audi- 
ence by her charming stage presence and especially the 
merit of her voice. Miss Atkinson is a pupil of Miss Emma 
Howson, and possesses the stamp of her finish to a very 
marked degree. 

Mrs. Ida Sweetser Cortada was admirably cast in every 


HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 
Care of CHICKERING @& SONS, 
[From June to October.] 130 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Summer Operatic Course. 


Messrs. M. J. ScuernHey and HERMANN Hans WETZLER 
will open a Suthmer Course, June 1, for the Operatic, 
Oratorio and Concert répertoire ; also Voice Culture. 
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! 
way but vocally, for she had but little opportunity to show 
| her fine soprano voice, a fact which was regretted by the 
| numerous admirers that Mrs. Cortada has in Brooklyn, 
where she has been a teacher of standing for a long time. 
Mr. Carl Venth directed the orchestra, and carried the 
production through successfully. Mr. MacConnell has a 
good deal of talent for this work, as has been evinced by 
| this and all the plays which the ‘‘Poly” boys have pro- 
duced this season which have emanated from his pen. 
| The following program will give those who assisted, and 
may give some inkling of the topics under humorous treat- 
ment: 
Augustus Van Beerstein, The Lady Killer............ Wm. B. Bryant 
Joel Plantagenet, an aristocratic but impoverished young man, 
R. M. Skinner 
Chauncey Mayflower, a mercenary parent................. H. I. Small 
Mr. Dulscanby, the Van Beersteins’ attorney....Val. H. Seaman, Jr. 


Judge Brown........... ) 

I Oy EL. Pivctccdecesdincktnamiiperosced Homer B. Mason 
Po ) 

Pe RID cc ccccesddcccencercsccoscesecece Louis McNamara 
a redenaveeiGivvesberes vsovsosoevens Juliette Atkinson 
Rae, G SOROS ROT GIMME. 6k vc ccdcccseccccctcccececs Sophie L. Levens 


Mrs. Dangerous, a dashing young widow....Loretta Tappan Greene 
Mrs. Van Beerstein, devoted to the game of chess, 
Ida Sweetser Cortada 


Matty, Mrs, Damgeroun’ Maka... 20..ccccccceccevcscoveces May Cortada 
Bs it de cntipedhieasoudssecsesnctvessewoseses Maude MacDonald 
ee I Cina céccecesvececcesstedoocsssorcess Robert B. Smith 
Comedian..... *f H. T. MacConnell 
Tragedian.... | ,, * one , -. Robert B. Smith 
Villain......... 5 Dies etnewe eS Allan Foster 
ee ee J | ..Osecar Blackman 


Chorus of Hotel Guests, Attendants, Milkmaids and Farmhands. 

I also had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Berta Grosse 
Thomason in ensemble chamber music, in which I found 
her the possessor of a wealth of musicianly knowledge and 
possibilities. 

The opera season is over, having closed with Faust, 
which received a very satisfactory presentation. The best 
work ‘was undoubtedly done by Mr. J. K. Murray as Va/- 
entine, Mr. Edgar Temple as Faust and W. H. Clark as 
Mephistopheles following close behind. 

This was the first time that I saw Hattie Belle Ladd. 
She assumed the role of Szese/, in which she looked and 
sang well. Miss Diard played Marguerite and proved it 
to be one of her best roles. The orchestra was inadequate 
by a great deal, besides which a new leader assumed the 
baton without rehearsal, so, taking this into consideration, 
it was very well presented. 

THey are now filling a ten weeks’ engagement in St. 
Louis. EmILig FRANCES BAvEr. 


Max Liebling to Europe.—Mr. Max Liebling, of this 
city, the senior of the Liebling family, sailed for Europe 
yesterday on the Havel to join his family in Berlin. He 
will attend the Bayreuth performances and return in Sep- 
tember. 


There was one very great disappointment suffered by the audience 
in the failure of Miss Amelia Heineberg toappear. Such a charming 
impression did she make on her audience Monday that they wanted 
to hear her again, and in response toa very general request, which 
would have been universal had all the audience been consulted, Miss 
Heineberg agreed to appear, and was put on the program yesterday 
“by special request.” 

This program was printed in the American of yesterday morning, 
and was seen by all readers of the paper. Mrs. Carrie Johnson Breed, 
of Cincinnati, the pianist of the day, saw that Miss Heineberg was on 
the program “by special request.’’ She at once telephoned Miss 
Price that she saw Miss Heineberg was on the program “ by special 
request,”’ and had only to say thatif Miss Heineberg played Mrs. 
Breed would not play. 

Miss Price’s first inclination was to let Miss Heineberg furnish the 
piano music, but a hurried trip tothe grounds showed that the only 
piano on which Miss Heineberg would play had been removed. It 
was, therefore, out of the question for Miss Heineberg to appear. 
Miss Price expressed her regret to Mrs. Breed at the occurrence, as 
Miss Heineberg was such a favorite in Nashville. To this Mrs. 
Breed very sweetly replied that so small a place as Nashville was of 
no consequence to her and she was not anxious about its opinion.— 
Nashville American, May 19, 1897. 





Miss Heineberg, whose début in this city was so brilliantly success- 
ful at the Music Congress yesterday afternoon, expressed herself as 
amazed and perfectly delighted with the centennial. Miss Heine- 
berg is known here as the daughter of Prof. David J. Heineberg 
Although just twenty, she has studied for ten years under Barth in 
Berlin, and Nashville proudly claims this talented and charming 


Amelia Heineberg at the Nashville Exhibition.— | 


| 
| 
| 





girl.—Nashville American, May 18, 1807. 
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| The Opera House Lease. 





DocuMENT SECURING THE MANAGEMENT FOR Mr. GRrRaAu’s 
Company SIGNED. 





The Metropolitan Opera House was formally turned 
over to the recently organized Maurice Grau Opera Com- 
pany yesterday afternoon for a period of three years, begin- 
ning June 1, 1897. 

The transaction, which concluded the negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the opera company and the 
Metropolitan stockholders, consisted of the signing, sealing 
| and delivering of the documents effecting the lease. The 
documents were prepared by Messrs. Olin, Rives and 
Montgomery, and submitted to and approved by the direct- 
ors of the opera company. 

President G. G. Havenand Treasurer G. S. Bowdoin, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and Real Estate Company, 
signed the papers for that corporation. In the absence of 
Mr. Maurice Grau, president of the opera company, Vice- 
President Edward Lauterbach was authorized to affix his 
signature to the documents, Treasurer Charles Frazier 
adding his name. 

Of the duplicate copies, one is now secure in the Grau 
company’s safe, and the other is equally secure in the safe 
of the opera house corporation. 

This settles the question of the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House for a long time to come.—New 
York Herald, June 3. 
ae but how about the stockholders of the Abbey, 

Schoeffel & Grau, Limited? Where do they 
come in or go out ? 


Amsterdam.—The Wagner Society, of Amsterdam, gave 
an excellent performance of the Gétterdiimmerung, quite 
worthy of Bayreuth. The society has now presented all the 
Ring except the Rheingold. 


Gustav Mahler.—Gustav Mahler recently commenced 
his official duties at the Vienna Opera in a performance of 
Lohengrin. All the critics are profuse in praise of the new 
capellmeister. Ludwig Speidel says he is the right man 
for the place at present, and nothing could spare the feel- 
ing or support the work of Jahn, whoisincapacitated by 
sickness, than the appointment of such an artist. 

Munich.—The prize opera Theuerdank, which was re- 
ceived with applause at its first production, was withdrawn 
from the opera house after its third conventional per- 
formance. Ingwelde, by Max Schilling, on the other hand, 
was asuccess. Tamagno received an ovation in Othello 
and a greater one in The Prophet , 

Confession.—Emil Kaiser, a bandmaster in an Austrian 
regiment, has published in the Vienna papers a declaration 
that he regrets deeply that he had published under his own 
name, with the titles Theresia Hymne and Landon 
March, compositions written by J. R. Fuchs in 1880, and per- 
formed at the unveiling of the Maria Theresia monument 
in 1881 and afterward printed, and acknowledges without 
reserve all J. R. Fuch’s rights in the same, and promises to 
pay all costs and give 100 gulder to charity. 

Siegfried Wagner on Brotherly Love.—At a late banquet 
in a musical circle, in reply to a toast proposed by Oskar 
Briickner, Siegfried Wagner, among other things spoke of 
the spirit of harmony at Beyreuth. ‘‘ We do not find this 
spirit everywhere,” he said. ‘It might be thought that 
music, which is harmony, which sings so much joy, peace 
and love, would bring men into harmony; but we find 
among musicians the sharpest oppositions. In no other 
field of art does there prevail such envy, jealousy and dis- 
sension as among the representatives of music. I have 
visited artists’ studios in Rome, and never have I met such 
discord as with us musicians. Perhaps it is the nervous 
strain of music which raises a difference of opinion into a 
combat.” 

He pleaded for kind judgment on every individuality 
that treated art seriously, and as far as an artist shows true 
feeling we ought to esteem him and wish him well. As an 
instance of difference of view not destroying harmonious 
relations he mentioned his grandfather, Liszt, and Spohr. 
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AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 








Studio: 149 East 21st St., Gramercy Park, New York. 


MONTEFIORE. ... 


2z=m_—Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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THE OPERA QUESTION. 


— a 
Letrers Continvep From Last WEEK. 
NEw YORK, May 29, 1897. 
Winfield Blake, Esq. : 

The encouragement of home talent in establishing a per- 
manent opera cannot but meet the approval of every think- 
ing musician and lover of music. Butthe mistake of going 
into extremes must be avoided if the proposed plan is to 
operate successfully. 

First of all, chauvinistic tendencies are in every case 
strongly to be condemned. To restrict chances of engage- 
ment to native born musicians shows lamentable narrow- 
mindedness and cannot fail to work disastrously. If we 
exclude all foreign born talent, we ought to be consistent in 
so far as to banish also the works of foreign composers, 
such as Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Wagner and all the 
great masters. It remains then to be seen whether such 
protective policy will produce American Beethovens and 
Wagners. 

In the attempt to encourage home talent no one should 
be debarred who, though he be of foreign birth, has become 
or signified his intention of becoming a citizen of the United 
States. 

Interest in music has been aroused during the last forty 
years chiefly through foreigners who have become citizens 
by adoption. Who would deny that America musically 
owes everything to the work done by those great con- 
ductors, Carl Bergmann, Theodore Thomas, Dr. L. Dam- 
rosch, Gericke and Anton Seidl? And they were or are all 
foreign born, yet true Americans. 

Who could overlook the merits of a composer like Max 
Vogrich, a genius living among us in New York, whost 
works show more originality, strength and learning than 
one could find in the works of any European composer ? 
Three musical dramas are in his desk awaiting perform- 
ances. They will certainly have a hearing in Germany, 
but why not here ? 

That a man like Xaver Scharwenka, who has resided 
here seven years, and intends to stay, should have to pay 
his own expenses to have his opera, Mataswintha, pro- 
duced in this country, is manifestly unfair. 

As far as I am concerned personally, I have been given 
no chance with my opera Kenilworth here in New York. 
I went toHamburg an utter stranger; yet my opera was 
accepted there and produced with the best artists to my 
entire satisfaction. 

And Constantin von Sternberg, that eminently talented 
composer, and many others, who have lived and worked 
here faithfully for our art during many years, are foreign 
born—shall their works be excluded for that reason only ? 

All those and all native born composers should find no 
difficulty in having their works produced, 7/ ‘/hey are 
meritorious. 

The pernicious system of Abbey & Grau of engaging 
only and on principle foreign artists, who never intended 
to stay, but carried away yearly enormous sums, cannot be 
condemned tooseverely. The main contingent of artists 
singing in opera should be vreszdent musicians, whether 
native or foreign born. That we have undoubted talent is 
proven beyond dispute by the work of Mmes. Nordica and 
Eames, also by the Misses Sanderson and Strong. In Eu- 
rope Miss Ella Russell and Mr. Bispham (London), Miss 
Marian Weed (Cologne), Miss Osborn (Leipsic), all 
Americans, enjoy a great reputation. Besides, I do not 
doubt that we have a number of concert singers who, under 
favorable circumstances, would be successful on the operatic 
stage. 

While thus recruiting the personnel of the opera from 
among home artists I would not advise to keep out foreign- 
ers entirely. Great singers in Europe go on visits to other 
cities. This is called Gastsfiel. To invite occasionally 
great foreign singers would prove a wholesome stimulus to 
the ambition of our own singers and give us an opportunity 
to hear great European artists. By limiting the engage- 
ment of these foreign singers to a few performances, at 
reasonable prices, there would be nodanger of the whole- 
sale robbery of which we have been the victims in recent 
years. 

But under no circumstances should chauvinism reign. 
By building a Chinese wall around us in musical matters 
there will soon follow general stagnation. We would be- 
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come self-satisfied and the ambition of our artists would be 
lulled to sleep for lack of wholesome stimulus. Let us be 
liberal minded and not forget that art is universal. Let us 
protect and encourage home talent by all reasonable means, 
but not by restrictions of which, in the end, we ourselves 
will be the sufferers. Bruno Oscar KLEIN 


NEw YORK, May 2, 1807 
Winfield Blake, Esq.: 

Duar Sir—I have your letter of the 26th inst. before me. 
Your idea of American opera for Americans is a good one 
and should receive the hearty support of all who are in- 
terested in musical art. 

While I am an enthusiast, as you are aware, on the sub- 
lect of home opera, the American composer clause in your 
‘‘ plan of operation,” as published in Tue MusicaL Courter 
of May 19, appears, from my point of view, to somewhat 
handicap your project. 

Please do not misunderstand me when I make this asser- 
tion; of course I believe that American composers of opera 
should be given every opportunity of bringing their works, 
if meritorious, before an American public; but I am also of 
the opinion that the public taste will demand something 
more than the production of American works, be they ever 
so good—especially in New York, one of the most cosmo- 
politan cities of the world. 

We have in this country a great many singers who have 
been educated in Italy, and who have repertories of Italian 
opera; also many with German operatic repertories who 
have been educated in the ‘‘ Vaterland,” to say nothing of 
those who have received their musical education in France. 

It seems to me, if your plan could be soarranged as to give 
performances in German, Italian and English opera by 
American singers, we would be catering more to the taste 
of the New York public, and at the same time be putting 
the scheme for ‘‘A Permanent Home for American Opera 
and American singers” on a broader footing. 

We certainly would be doing more for the American 
singer, who has studied operatic repertory abroad, and who 
has positively no opportunity of following his vocation in 
America. 

With regards, believe me, 

Most cordially yours, 
Townsenp H. FEtiows. 

Studio, 401 Carnegie Hall. 


CARNEGIE HALL, ROOM 1205, May 28, 1897, 
Dear Mr. Birake—‘‘ The plan to establish a permanent 
home for American opera and American singers,” which 
you have submitted to me, I have gone over very carefully, 
and while I am in sympathy with any movement which has 
for its object the advancement of musical art in America 
or the encouragement of native artists, I cannot but feel 
that to insure success the work must be carried out on 
broader lines. Art is of no one country 
By all means let the works of American composers be 
given, but not these exclusively, and where American artists 
are capable and available let them be given the preference 
Wishing you success in your undertaking, and assuring 
you of my hearty co-operation, 
Believe me sincerely, 





FKANK G. DossErT. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 28, 1897 
Winfield Blake, Esq. 

Dear Sir—I have been requested to write you ~y views 
on your article published in last week's MusIcAL CuUrigr 
regarding Opera in America. We have in America 
just as many talented persons as you will find in any 
European country, but they do not study enough here. 
There is no inducement for them tostudy, because if a girl 
has a pretty face and a good voice the chances are that she 
will be offered a position with some company ata fair 
salary; then her study immediately stops any further than 
is required for the part she is playing, and possibly some 
rare talent which she may possess never will be developed. 

[f home operacan be established in the manner suggested 
by you it will give all the young singers an opportunity 
for studying opera such as they cannot now get without 
going to Europe and undergoing a heavy expense. I 


think that the name you suggest, viz.,.‘* Church Choir 
Opera Company,” is a poor one and should be changed. It 
reminds one of the old days when every village in the 
country had a *‘ Church Choir Opera Company,” and some 
of them were pretty bad. The teaching in America to-day 
is not as thorough as it is in Europe; for instance, before 
you can enter opera over there you must learn fencing, 
dancing &c. ; over here such things are never thought of. 
I do not believe in excluding foreigners, but I do believe in 
giving Americans all the preference when they merit it, and 
let the foreigners come in afterward according to their 
Very sincerely, 
Jesse Bartietr Davis. 


abilities. 


New YORK, May 29, 1897 

Dear Mr. Biake—In the considerations of the proposed 
plan for the establishment of American grand opera by and 
for the Americans, all that are interested should put aside 
the petty desire of realizing their personal hopes and ideals 
as to the manner of procedure and detail, but unite upon 
the fundamental object: the successful establishment of 
American opera upon a sound financial basis, imbued with 
the very highest artistic aims. 

That this plan must be worked out upon a broad and un- 
selfish scale to be successful is clear; but we must not for- 
get one cardinal point—that all the audiences or subscrip- 
tion lists can never make an American opera. It is the 
American composer and singer, when given alone the neces- 
sary financial support, who can do this. We should have 
a home for American opera, to which composers can look 
for encouragement and know that the work of his muse will 
at least be carefully examined, and if worthy given a 
public performance 

The American singers must also be considered with the 
respect that is due them. There is no country in the world 
that produces more beautiful voices than this our own, and 
I have heard American singers upon the grand opera stages 
of Europe singing with great success in foreign languages; 
why not let them sing opera in their native land? This 
would not prevent us from hearing a great foreign singer 
here, but not all the time, as that would be too selfish, only 
as guest. Although we have had some of the very finest 
singers of the world sing for us, they were very often passé 
or living upon the fame of their successes when younger. 
We need not fear that we cannot replace the stars of the 
first magnitude in a very short while. as I know some 
American singers who are absolutely better artists than 
some of the Metropolitan stars, and I can prove this fact. 
As for the lesser stars and comprimary of the Grau-Reszké 


and Damrosch troupes, we have been compelled to listen to 
atrocious singing, while many, many church singers could 
have done much better 

Yes, church singers ! 

It is not at all nice for anyone who is not now a church 
singer, and who has had opportunity to appreciate the 
kindness of American audiences, to decry our church sing- 
ers as inartistic, or to hint that an intelligent audience 
would need a large dose of national enthusiasm to sit out 
many consecutive nights of their singing. There are, of 
course, church singers and church singers, just as there are 
opera singers and opera singers, but some of the better 
singers among the former will only need a few consecutive 
nights in grand opera to make them valuable as opera 
singers, as we all know that the histrionic talent is inborn 
and not learnt nor made, and only needs some practice and 
experience to ripen it. 

Therefore let us all unite in welcoming and fostering 
this plan for the establishment of a home for American 
opera and American singers; it is our musical declaration 
of independence from the ‘‘foreign invasion,” and the 
signers and promoters should be assisted in every way 

Let there be a call issued through Tue Musicat Courter 
to all that are interested in this at an early date, for the 
discussion and inauguration of speedy and positive action. 

CuHarves A. Katser, 822 Second avenue. 


At the Telephone.—Hello! Ventre bleu, the wire is 
broken. Hello !—By Jove, it is Tamagno at the phone ! 
—Paris Joke. 
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| SEE that the manager of the Lyceum Course of 

Musical Lectures, to be given at Kansas City next 
Wednesday, in the prospectus speaking of Mr. F. W. 
Root’s engagement to give an address, says: 

Do you wish to have some means of judging if the in- 
struction you are receiving is correct ? 

Do you know why certain notes in your voice are harder 
to take than others ? 

Do you know whether you are making progress forward 
or backward ? 

Do you know what it is to place the voice ? 

Do you know how to dispose of your tongue in vocaliza- 
tion ? 

Do you know the three great principles of tone produc- 
tion ? 

Are you sure you know how to pass upward into the head 
voice correctly ? 

Are your covered tones right ? 

Are you forcing your voice ? 

Have you breath enough for your phrases ? 

Have you a clear idea of ‘‘attack” ? 

Do you know the conditions under which more power is 
obtained without sacrificing the quality ? 

What are the three ways of adding power to tone, and 
which should be cultivated ? 

Can you diminish a note nicely ? 

How do you prevent breathiness in tone ? 

What is the essential difference in the mental attitude 
for mechanical and for sympathetic singing ? 

What is the effect upon tone of opening the mouth more 
or less widely ? 

What has the action of the lips to do with tone quality ? 

What did the old Italians mean by their great principle 
of messa di voce? (The ordinary dictionary definition of 
this is worthless. ) 

What does the term ‘‘ phrasing” imply ? 

How is the study of expression in singing begun to the 
best advantage ? 

How do you unite the chest and medium register ? 

You know how fully developed tone should sound, but do 
you know how to judge of tone in its early stages? 

All of the above will be dwelt upon at length by Mr. 
Frederic W. Root, the great exponent of voice culture, in 
his wonderfully instructive course of lectures and drills in 
vocal technic, in so lucid a manner that the auditors, be they 
finished vocalists or primary students, cannot but be bene- 
fited thereby. 

Those, however, who are unable to hear Mr. Root lecture 
can find all the above questions answered lucidly in a book 
form which Mr. Root has lately completed. After a peru- 
sal of this most instructive work I can say that it is con- 
clusively shown that Mr. Root has gathered from all the 
different ideas that are established and adopted, selected 
the- very best and crystallized them into one volume of 
great value and common sense called Professor Poly- 
chrome’s Lessons. They are written in the form of 
dialogue, the professor teaching a quartet of singers. The 
book contains eighty-nine exercises from first steps to 
formation of method. 

Mr. Root has received from all classes of musicians most 
complimentary letters upon his work, and several teachers 
are so delighted with its precepts that they have announced 
their intention of coming to Chicago to practice with Mr. 
Root. 


* nee 

Max Bendix goes to Bay View (Mich.) July 20 to August 
17. He has been requested to take a class while there. 
He also goes to Mackinac Island from August 19 to Sep- 
tember 1. 

A big crowd assembled at the concert given in honor of 
D. H. S. Perkins, Wednesday evening, at Central Music 
Hall. The affair was held in celebration of Dr. Perkins’ 


| This is the program it was intended should be given: 


| Organ, Fantaisie in D flat major, op. 101.................. Saint-Saéns 
| Wilhelm Middelschulte. 
Sextet, Serenade, first movement. ............-cccceccccccces Hoffmann 
Chicago Orchestra Club 
OE 


| Vocal- 
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by sundry kind friends who hold the doctor in high esteem. 
Frederic Grant Gleason, Emil Liebling, W. H. Sherwood 
and W. Waugh Lauder had all something to do with the 
| management of the program, which to say the least was 
| varied and engaged a multitudinous amount of the Chicago 
profession. 


Adolph Krauss. 


Ra III RR i cade cnn sep eaceenurcedaeal Buck 
Jackey Horner (composed for the quartet).........C. L. Jenks, Jr. 
Philharmonic Quartet. 


SO Gy OU APOIO bocce viedo tebdescsecesescccescovesvceu Lorzing 
Jacobsohn Orchestral Club. 
Vocal, O come bel loil ciel, 11 Guarany ............cccccecsceces Gomez 


Mrs. Geneva Erb. 





Piano— 
ER ee Sia oa ibs iariincersd bony Seas jessepcesapanen Liszt 
iain itiuniinukes apexunedepeaceivesdeceseeutten dene 
SS thbeg echebudnasdsebabeneaiadsiradiebanhermienrens Chaminade 

Emil Liebling. 
Pe ae dicwendcncdsxcdascepesavebtheuerecretesucvsceatess Mattei 
L Gaston Gottschalk. 
I ites neni demimiivadédees bss andetwcwoaiets Neidlinger 
Schumann Lady Quartet. 

Piano— 
ee SD EE a ota cide dngueedacwcddecusecceenseed Schubert 
MMaeots im DD, Creme Ge Cabbe Oe OI o.ooiigcc ccc s cccccccccsccoccesis Raff 

William H Sherwood. 
ee Verdi 
Miss Mae Estelle Acton. 
COCRREEITE, GPR oc cbiccccccccecescosecescoss motaibene «emule Raff 
Jacobsohn Orchestral Club 

Vocal— 
TS Be a acct rac bicinatenviedsotweeesuee Mendelssohn 
Spinning Quartet, from Martha.......................-.++++Flotow 


Sherwood Quartet. 
ND I ccthactedbneeesecdecnsecvscverieesees Hubay 
Max Bendix. 

Piano, Overture to Tannhduser, piano (orchestral) paraphrase 
by Liszt...... as wabeenbbckdaketeanee .... Wagner 

W. Waugh Lauder. 

Vocal— 
eee Eliza Mazzucato-Young 
Serenade, Come Down to the River...... -+++++eJessie L. Gaynor 
Bicknell Young. 
Vocal, The Lord is a Man of War, from Israelin Egypt 
Baritone and Bass Ensemble 


... Handel 


With the exception of Mr. Gaston Gottschalk and Hans 
S. Liné the various artists were all ready and willing, and 
all would have been heard if time permitted, but as the 
thirteenth number on the program was not given until 
11:20, and the majority of the audience had left, it was 
wisely concluded to terminate the program. Max Bendix 
had fortunately appeared second on the program, so that 
one of the finest selections originally marked ‘‘14” was 
still enjoyed by an audience with whom Mr. Bendix was 
evidently a great favorite. This is as it should be. Where 
is there a finer violinist than this artist, who is to-day in- 
finitely superior to many who have visited us ticketed ‘‘im- 
ported”? The Hubay Carmen Fantaisie, always welcome 
in Chicago, was beautifully played, and ably accompanied 
by Madame Anna Weiss, who was reading the work at 
sight. Another fine violinist, who stupidly enough came in 
close proximity to Mr. Bendix, was Adolph Krauss. He 
played Sarasate’s Spanish Dances and obtained most 
enthusiastic recognition. Mr. Emil Liebling, Mr. W. H. 
Sherwood, the Jacobsohn Orchestral Cluband Mr. Wilhelm 
Middelschulte were alike warmly welcomed. Some of the 
quartet work might have been dispensed with, and if the 
Jacobsohn Club had played first and last, instead of breaking 
twice into the program at the wrong time, so much the 
better. 

The appearance of the club twice necessitated moving 
fifty chairs into the centre of the stage; then the Chicago 
Orchestra Club had to be settled; then all the different 
grand pianos of different makers had to be brought for- 
ward and taken back again, so that the furniture moving 
absorbed a goodly portion of one hour, to the disappoint- 
ment of the audience, who would much prefer to have heard 
the Sherwood Quartet (comprising Misses Jennie Osborn, 
Mabelle Crawford, Messrs. Frank A. Hannah and W. A. 


Geneva Erb, studying with Mrs. O. L. Fox, made an ex- 

cellent impression and was warmly received. 
| tremely pretty and has a very fine stage presence, while her 
| voice is one that is above the ordinary. 
| been heard to greater advantage in something better suited 
to the average audience. 

So many of our artists make this mistake of singing 
music which, while very difficult, is interesting to the musi- 
cian, but is only uninteresting and boring to the ordinary 
listener. However, Mrs. Erb has every reason to be con- 
gratulated upon her work and that of her teacher. Miss 
Mae Estelle Acton, the remaining vocalist, sang Verdi's Ah 
Fors e Lui in English, which is not fair to the composer nor 
to the singer, because if ever an aria was intended not to 
be sung in English surely this is the one. Still Miss Acton 
obtained a fair meed of applause, and contributed to the 
success of this concert, at which Dr. Perkins was presented 
with a laurel wreath and other floral offerings, together 
with a kindly speech from Mr. W. Lauder. In response Dr. 
Perkins gave a short address, which was both witty and 
interesting, which had for its foundation good will toward 
everyone. 

The Sherwood Club gave a program of concertos on 
Tuesday evening. The Sherwood Quartet assisted, as did 
Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, who played Saint-Saens concerto 
in G minor, accompanied on second piano by Miss Harriet 
Johnson. The program follows 
Concerto, No. 4*....... Manbweaeenes 

(Second and third 
Miss Frank Blymyer 


She is ex- 


She would have 


Bennett 


movements 





Concerto in F sharp minor, op. 69* ; Hiller 
(First movement.) 
Miss Harriet Johnson 


PEE TEI oc ovccdcosecctesstesnse Strong 
Por two pianos.) 
; Miss Sylvia Congar and Miss Lillian Sargent 
Bridal Chorus from The Rose Maiden Cowen 
Sherwood Quartet 
Consents ie BH GNSS... ccrevcesessvess R nsteir 
(First movement.) 
Miss Celeste Nellis 
Hungarian Fantaisie............ aa Liszt 
Mr. William E. Snyder 
Hunting Song eg Mendelssohn 
Sherwood Quartet 
Concerto in G minor, op. 22* Saint-Saéns 


Mr. William H. Sherw 





(Accompanied by Miss Harriet J« 


*Orchestral part supplied on second piano by Mr. Sherwood 


*n# & & 

In listening to the various attempts of several of our 
quartets it occured to me to try and solve the reason why 
four grown people, presumably mentally responsible, should 
inflict such abject twaddle upon a suffering public. One 
quartet of gushing feminity, which if I remember rightly is 
trained by a dudish young man of limited musical knowl- 
edge, sings of a little bird that lived in a little tree, had 
four little eggs which later developed into birdlets and flew 
away to find other birdies, leaving the little bird all alone, 
&c. Another quartet tells the baby not to cry while mother 
goes out, while another sings about a bad little boy, who 
pulled out a plum from a pie and how he obtained a con- 
siderable smacking. It is nothing short of lamentable to 
witness the spectacle of four men or four women doing the 
‘*baby” act. If they wish to sing, why not sing in a digni 
fied manner, such as the Sherwood Quartet for instance 
I have never heard this quartet sing, but when it was worth 
the time to listen. They sing and sing well, the 
blending beautifully, and as they all have fine 
difficult to say which is the most pleasing 
they are all well trained singers and competent to under- 
take the higher class of ensemble music, so that there is no 


voices 
voices it is 


Then again 


necessity to court cheap admiration at the expense of art. 
**# & & 

I heard to-day a very clever child pianist, not a freak ora 
prodigy by any means, but a really musical girl, thirteen 
years old—Lucille Fitzgerald. She is a pupil of Mme 
Anna Weiss and appears more than ordinarily talented. 
She played with a firm touch and real intelligence, which 
Strangely enough, Miss 
Sucha child 


augur well for her future career. 
Fitzgerald is neither conceited nor precocious 
should awaken interest in people interested in talent. 


*e*# e 





Derrick); in another selection Mr. Waugh Lauder, Mr. 
Clement B. Shaw, and last, but by no means least, Mr. 
Bicknell Young. 

But why quibble; the concert was given for an objectand | 
instrumentally and vocally was interesting. Vocally, Mrs. 
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Leopold Godowsky has been prevailed upon to stay in 
this enlightened city. Mr. Kayser has shown the great 
Russian pianist that Chicago cannot allow him to depart 
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: ; | 
with peace or without, so that he (Godowsky) will here- 


after have command of the piano department of the Chi- 


cago Conservatory, which will also use the Steinway 


piano. 


Speaking of a piano, let me say that one of the prettiest | 


and neatest designs that I have seen for a long time in the 
line of pianos was in the Bauer warerooms. It was built 
on the Chippendale plan, and certainly was a most attract- 
ive case, while the action and tone were just what they 
should be. 


worthy of attention. 
* 2 2% & 

The Chicago Musical College held its thirty-first annual 
competitive examination last week. The diamond medals 
donated to the institution by prominent citizens, and col- 
lege gold and silver medals were awarded as follows: 


Post GRADUATING CLAss, 

The William Steinway Diamond Medal, first prize, piano competi- 
tion, Miss Ida Belle Field, Racine, Wis. 

College Gold Medal, second prize, piano competition, Miss Elizabeth 
G. Saviers, Englewood, Ill 

College Gold Medal, third prize, piano competition, Miss Edith L. 
Murdock, Chicago 

College Gold Medal, for excellence 
Jacobsohn, Chicago 

GRADUATING CLAss. 

W. W. Kimball Diamond Medal, first prize, piano competition, Mr. 
Arthur Rech, Chicago 

College Gold Medal, second prize, piano competition, Miss Mabel 


in composition, Miss Margaret 


Lavon Morrison, Lafayette, Ind 

College Gold Medal, third prize, piano competition, Miss Alma W 
Anderson, Chicago 

College Gold Medal, fo 
Young, Chicago 

L. Z. Leiter Diamond Medal, for best average of scholarship, Miss 
Mabel Lavon Morrison, Lafayette, Ind 

George M. Pullman Diamond Medal, for best student in harmony, 
Miss Maud Jones, Austin, Ill 


excellence in composition, Miss Florence 


av 








CLass, 


Ziegfeld Diamond Medal, first prize, piano competition, Mr. 


TEACHERS CERTIFICATE 


Dr. F 
Isaac Levine, Chicago 

College Gold Medal, second prize, piano competition, Mr. George H 
Shapiro, Chicago 

College Gold Medal, third prize, piano competition, Miss Frances 
Peickert, Chicago 

College Gold Medal, fourth prize, 
Marie Rahlfs, Chicago 


Hon. Richard S. Tuthill Diamond Medal, for best average of scholar- 


piano competition, Miss Adele 


ship, Miss Frances Peickert, Chicago 
Diamond Medal, for best student in harmony, Miss Alice K. McGill, 
Chicago 
College Gold Medal, for best nt in history of music, Miss Ida 


Belle Martin, Kansas City, } 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Alexander H. Revell Diamond Medal, first prize, piano competition, 
1an, Chicago 





seventh grade, Mr. Bernhard Nier 
Hans Von Schiller Gold Medal, second prize, piano competition, 
seventh grade, Miss Lillian M. Priesmeyer, Chicago, 
College Silver Medals, for eight next best pianists, seventh grade, 
Misses Bessie Bracken, Irene Baker, Jennie Keats, Anna Rosen- 
Rena Wilbur, Edith Schwartz, Addie 


feld, Margaret Pollock, 


Kline, Chicago 

Dr. Louis Falk Gold Medal, for best student in harmony, seventh 
grade, Miss E ago 

College Gold Medal, first prize, piano competition, sixth grade, Miss 








Adele Alborn, Chicago 
College Silver Medals, for 
Lillian Cohan, Marie Voss, Cora Goodman, Kittie Hedglin, Chi- 
Master Charles Baird Willard, Miss Virginia Listemann, 


six next best pianists, sixth grade, Misses 


cago ; 
Chicago 
ViIoLin DEPARTMENT 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas Diamond Medal, first prize, violin compe- 
tition, Miss Catharine Elma Hall, Chicago 
Bernhard Listemann Gold Medal, 
Mr. Lewis Blackman, Glen View, Ill 
i Medal, third prize, violin competition, Miss Winifred 
Amy Townsend, Chicago 
VocaL DEPARTMENT 


Diamond Medal, first prize, vocal competition, 





second prize, violin competition, 


College Gol 


Harry G. Selfridge 
Miss Frances Ferguson, Seattle, Wash. 

William Castle Gold Medal, 
Isabelle Underwood, Chicago 

id Medal, third prize, vocal competition, Miss Agnes Rapp, 


second prize, vocal competition, Miss 


College G« 
Chicago 
DEPARTMENT OF ORATORY AND DrRAMATK 
Diamond Medal, first 
Miss Blanche Neal, Chicago 


ArT. 


Joseph Jefferson prize, graduating class, 


Miss Edith Rann gave a recital Wednesday, when the 
following program was given by her pupils 
Overture, Pique Dame.. pees dvevecee .. Von Suppé 
Two pianos, eight hands 
Misses Zoe Tuthill, Genevra Fuller, Alice Keith, Frances Dibblee. 
...Chopin 


Polonaise, C sharp minor 
Miss Edith Barwick 


Cascade du Chaudron....... 


. Bendel 


Altogether this new style of Bauer piano is | 


Barcarolle, A minor..... cpedpenneseeetéscennasesedpeweboons Rubinstein 
Miss Harriet L. Sutter. 

On Wings of Song.. Sewoneeséveds penedees Mendelssobn- Heller 

Miss Zoe Gertrude Tuth'll 
CO eee ewneesencen casas eee Raff 
Miss Barwick 

Polonaise .............. ‘ Paderewski 

Liebestraum, No. 1....... pie ; . Liszt 
Miss Lucile Wheeler 

La Grace.... Herz 


loreacor Song (Carmen) stint Seuss Bizet-Timm 
Two pianos, eight hands. 
Misses Fuller, Tuthill, Keith, Dibblee. 

Constance Locke-Valisi, the very talented accompanist, 
has been offered an engagement with the Sherman Concert 
Company. The manager of the company displays consider- 
able acumen when he asks Mrs. 
member of his organization, as she is certain to be a great 
acquisition. 

I understand that Mr. Sherwood will open a studio in one 


Lock-Valisi to become a 


of our big studio buildings in September. He has seceded 
from the Chicago Conservatory, where he was for so many 
years head of the piano department, so he will be more at 
liberty to fulfill concert engagements and at the same time 
be able to perfect many plans he has under consideration 
at the present time. 

I also hear that Miss Celeste Nellis leaves the Conserva- 
tory in August, going directly to Europe for the purpose of 
study. 

Last Friday pupils of the dramatic department of the 
Chicago Musical College gave the following program in 
Handel Hall, under the direction of Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale 
The Hat.... eenevene ; Anon. 
Mr. William McLaughlin 
Bins ccscvisastecivessucce Mrs. Tisdale 

Miss Mary Antoinette Miller. 

The Benediction “ ; Francois Coppée 
Miss Blanche Neal 

Rhyme of the Duchess May Mrs. Browning 
Mrs. Jennie Crone 

The flower scene from Ingomar. Marie Lovell 
Miss Mina Prentice Borden 


SUNSET 





A Comepy IN One Act, By JEROME K, JEROME. 


CHARACTERS 


— 


Mr. Harrison Wild, Mr. Arne Oldberg, Mr. Beresina and 
Mr. F. W. Root. 

Mrs. Hess-Burr purposes going on a lecture tour next 
season. Vocal art and her experiences with artists whom 
she has accompanied will constitute the themes of her dis- 
course. 

George Wilbur Reed is a popular young baritone, judg- 
ing by the attendance at his recital to-day. He is one of 
our progressive young vocalists who is sure to be heard 
reason of | 


from, not only by S exceptionally powerful 


i 
voice, but because he sings intell 


lligently and with a knowl- 
edge of phrasing and tone color. His interpretation of the 
various compositions was decidedly expressive and consid- 
erably above the average. He sang at his recital three 
Schubert songs (Der Wanderer, Du Bist die Ruh, and Der 
Erlkonig); two Italian selections, including the Pagliacci 
prologue; Lend Me Your Aid, of Gounod, and two English 
songs. study with Mr 
Albert E. Ruff, who was also the teacher of Eugene Cowles 


(of the Bostonians) and of Mr. Hedmont. 


He has had the advantage of 


Friends and pupils of the American Conservatory assem- 
bled in large numbers to-day at the vocal contest for gold 
and silver medals and honorable mention. Madame Linné 
| had the pleasure of seeing two of her pupils carry off the 

first two prizes, while Mr. Karleton Hackett’s pupil won 


the honorable mention. The performance altogether was 





a most admirable showing of the good work done at this 
institution, of which Mr. Hattstaedt is the presiding genius, 
with such aids as Madame Linné, Joseph Vilini, Noyes B. 
Miner, Adolph Weidig, Victor Garwood, Allen Spencer, Ger- 
trude Murdough, Karleton Hackett, Nellie de Norville and 
many others, whose names I do not nuwrecall. The above 
| serve to show what an excellent institution is the American 
FRENCH. 


| Conservatory. FLORENCE 


Osgood Musical Club. 


been formed under the direction of Mrs. A. 


A new musical club has recently 
Porter Darling, 
who for seven years was teacher of vocal music at the New 
The club 

it is the 


England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass 


is to be known as the Osgood Musical Club, and 





Lois half sisters | °*” Miss Mary Miller | 
Joan 7 a Miss Blanche Neal 
Aunt Drusilla Mrs. Jennie Crone 
Lawrence.... Mr. William McLaughlin 
Azariah Stodd. Mr. Fritz Listemann 
Mr. Rivers (Lois’ father Mr. Albert Brown 


Scene: Drawing room in a country house 

Grafton Guy Baker has been engaged by the Bostonians 
for next season. 

Bicknell Young is engaged for the musical festival at 
Albion (Mich.), to give a recital June 9, and to take part 
in the performance of the Swan and Skylark (Goring 
Thomas). 


Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young’s advanced pupils gave a 


recital at Kimball Hall Thursday evening. Misses Laura 
Combs, Florence Loomis, Jeannette Corning, and Messrs. 
Chauncey Moore and H They had 
the assistance of Mr. Allen Spencer 


Miss Mary Angell has been engaged by various State as- 


Burgess Jones sang 


sociations to give a recital at Goshen, Ind., June 1, and 
Battle Creek June 5. Miss Angell was also engaged to 
play at Evanston, with the assistance of Earl Drake and 
William Richards. The last named I heard sing on Thurs- 
day. He hasa real basso, not a bass-baritone, but a voice 
of fine quality, and withal knows how to sing 
time at the Royal Academy, 
now studying oratorio with Frederic W. Root, who is es- 
Richards is 


He was 
for some London, and is 
pecially pleased with the marked advance Mr 
making in his art. 

Miss Marion Treat has been engaged to sing in the Hymn 
of Praise at Lincoln, Neb., Monday, June 7. 

Mrs. Nettie R. Jones gave a musical at Highland Park 
Friday. Mrs. Jones had the assistance of Mrs. Clifford 
Payson, George Roberts Jones, Georgie Sites, Mae Welch, 
Aline Snow, Priscilla Carver, Marian Schwarz and Hazel 
Everingham. 
tractive, judging from the compositions and composers 
represented. 
nounces that the closing exercises of the dramatic depart- 
ment, under the direction of Miss Lumm, will take place 
June 7. 

Mr. Emil Liebling has arranged a musicale for Saturday, 
June 12. 


The program seems to have been very at- 


The American Conservatory of Music an- 


He will have the assistance of Miss Jessie Dunn, 





| sini's Scherzo Fantastique 


purpose of the members to study American composers and 
musicians. Accordingly they have given to their assem- 
blage the name of a distinguished American composer, 
Osgood. The first 
420 Mack Block, where the regular meetings will be held 


meeting was held last Wednesday at 
every two weeks on Wednesday afternoon. The club is 
composed of a number of talented people, and it is expected 
that good work will be accomplished.— Denver (Co/.) Re- 
publican. 

A Cappiani Pupils’ Concert.—Iin Chickering Hall a 
benefit concert was given last week to the baritone Mr. G. 
Magnus Schiitz, under the auspices of his teacher, Mme 
Luisa Cappiani, with six other of her pupils assisting. The 
violinist Hubert Arnold played, with Mrs. Eleanor Garri- 
gue Ferguson at the piano, Vieuxtemps’ Reverie and Bas- 
The solo singers were Miss 
Beatrice Singerman, Miss Bessie Bauman and Miss Matilde 
Hallam, contraltos; Miss Ethel Irene Stewart, Miss See- 
biick and Miss Laura Bellini, sopranos. The program was 
tastefully interspersed with sentimental English songs and 
bravura pieces of great difficulties, in both of which the 
Cappiani method showed to best advantage by noble tone 
production, clear, correct flexibility, distinct pronunciation, 
and, what was remarkable, by a total absence of nervous- 
ness. Mr. Sch 





z's Evening Star, Dio Possente, and English 
drinking song, from Marth, were greatly appreciated, and 
he sang also with Miss Stewart pleasing German duets by 
Nina v. Kénneritz, and with Miss Bellini the duo from 
Ernani 

The program at the beginning of the second part an- 
nounced that Madame Cappiani would speak a few words 





method. Enthusiastic applause greeted 


Her walk and 


regarding her 
the madame’s still magniticent appearance 
manner, her graceful ease on the platform betrayed at once 
the lady and the great singer accustomed to the operatic 
stage. Her explanations were clear and to the point, and 


given with a humor which was often interrupted by 


laughter and applause. This concert was a decided artistic 
success, and we are glad to say also a financial one for Mr 
Schiitz, who was also invited by the program committee of 
the M. T. 
24, which honor he had to decline, having had a call out 
West. 


N. A. to appear as soloist at the convention June 





NINA RATHBONE) 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Vocal Instruction. 





Opera, Conc... and Oratorio. 
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Studio: 


SERENA SWABACKER, 


Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 





Address June, July, August, 
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PRIMA DONNA. 
Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) ror teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 

Oratorio, Concert, Church, 
Etc. 

124 Gast 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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DYNA BEUMER, 


SOPRANO VOCALIST. »#* 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


sive direction of 


The Herlof Concert Bureau, 
11 East 22d Street, New York. 
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ensemble pianists, scored in St. James’ Hall, London, 
last week. These young artists are deserving, and 
| should be encouraged, as they represent a dignified, 
| chaste musical tendency, which must necessarily 
| have a vast educational effect if taken up by the 
musical community. 





HE campaign of THE MusicaL COURIER against 
the fearful extortionate and robber prices paid 
by the American people to foreigners and musicians 
is securing new victories in the shape of new ad- 
herents daily. The press of the country, including 
even the New York dailies, is disseminating the 
principle involved among the masses, and the days 
of the high salary crime are numbered. 


ITH the exception of the date and the reference 

to Massini (not Mazzini), the following, which 

appeared in the Hera/d of last Sunday, was published 
in this paper three weeks ago: 


ANOTHER MaApLESON OPERA COMPANY. 


Colonel Mapleson announces that he has arranged with Arthur 
Collins for a six weeks’ season of grand opera at Drury Lane, com- 
mencing on June 12. The company includes Mazzini, Melba and 
Nordica. Mapleson has become reconciled with Magzini, and now 
speaks of him asthe greatest of living tenors. Mazzini once chal- 
lenged the colonel to fight a duel for the insult involved in offering 
him, on behalf of the late Sir Augustus Harris, £350 ($1,700) a night 
for a short London engagement. 

The season will open at Drury Lane on or about June 12, for six 

weeks. Signor Bevignani will conduct. Some obsolete Italian opera 
will probably be revived in order to give Madame Melba an oppor- 
tunity for bravura singing, and two new operas--one by Mascagni, 
the other by Leoncavallo, both of whom are in London—are under 
consideration. 
This is clever advertising. Massini gets $1,000 a 
night in Russia. In South America he gets about 
double that sum—in silver. The whole plan is an 
anti-Reszké campaign. 


HE immigration authorities were last week con- 
vinced by the Musical Mutual Protective Union 
that four musicians, who came over here from old 
Europe on the new Hamburg steamer Patria (what 
an appropriate name), should be sent back to their 
dear fatherland, where they could not make a living, 
because they came here under contract. Probably 
lots of us do not know that certain people, or to be 
more exact, certain classes of people, are not ad- 
mitted into this land of the free and home of the 
br-r-rave if they are under contract to come here. 
People who come here free can come in, but those 
who make a prior arrangement, such as a contract, 
covering explicitly or intelligently what they pro- 
pose doing here, are not admitted. That just fits 
our Declaration of Independence. 
Now, how is it that Mr. Reszké or (beg pardon) 
Mr. Jean de Reszké, his brother, Mr. Edward de de 
Reszké, and the macaroni attachés from Italy, and 
the cement merchant, Lassalle, with the off-colored 
voice, and Lady Plancon, and Manicurnelli, and 
Benwagnino, and other compatriots of Auber’s Fra 
Diavolo can come into this country? Why are they 
not prevented from entering our blessed borders ? 
They have contracts, and big ones, too. 
They are artists. They are artists because they 
have big contracts, and the four poor fellows, or the 
poor four fellows, had contracts for small amounts 
only, and hence are not artists. But they might be 
American singers. We can generally distinguish an 
American from a foreign singer by the size of the 
contract, and for that reason our immigration 
authorities should be more careful than ever. Put 
no American on guard when a foreigner will do it 
for ten times as much. 


OME of the papers had long articles on the possi- 
S bility of the tenor Alvarez coming here to sing 
afew nights with Damrosch at the absurdly ridiculous 
fee of $1,500 a night. Why Nordica charged only 
$1,500 a night; why should Alvarez, who is a 
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| Reszké averaged about 
| moment it becomes known that Alvarez receives 


| sides there are no tenors; Alvarez is merely a French 


foreigner, sing for a paltry $1,500 a night when Jean 
twice as much. The 


only one-half as much as Jean Reszké received his 
whole notes will sound like half notes, and his half 
like quarter notes. All the Alvarez needsto do to 
make Jean happy isto sing here for $1,500a night. Be- 


ptnthcnnsn 


VERY American musician will be pleased to 
know of the great success the Sutro sisters, the 












— — 


gage once on the United States Government if he 
would come over, and this did make him consider 
the proposition somewhat seriously, but when he 
learned that Jean Reszké was looked upon in this 
country as a real tenor he refused to accept Mr. 
Grau's offer, although it was indorsed by the Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau Unlimited Gall Company. He 
thought the people here might consider him a 
soprano, judging from the way criticism ran riot 
over in these parts. 

Mr. Damrosch should not hesitate, however, so 
long as Alvarez is not an American. He is all right 





because he is not an American. Drive the Ameri- 
cans out of music altogether, and then Mr. Dam- 
rosch can go to Europe and have his Scarlet Letter 
produced, which is so popular over there because it 
was composed by an American. It has been fre- 
quently performed in Europe—by Mr. Damrosch on 
a piano when he felt tired before retiring, and got 
to improvising on the piano. The applause was 
always deafening—because he is an American. 





MR. RESZKE’S GEE-GEE. 
Sgr RESZKE’S horse, Claude Frollo- according 
to the reports Claude Frollo might have qualified 
for the Pope’s choir—won the Warsaw ‘‘ Derby.” THE 
MusICAL COURIER congratulates Jean Reszké and his 
fast gelding, Claude Frollo. 

The editors of THE MusicaL CouRIER would not 
give sixpence—and they are free of their sixpenny 
bits—for a man who did not love a horse. They are 
pleased to welcome jean Reszké to the honorable 
society of honorable sportsmen. Mr. Otto Floersheim 
extends to him an especially glad hand of fellowship. 

The horse, as Mr. Reszké will recall, is at once 
solidungulate and gyrencephalic; that is, he has a 
single solid hoof and in his brain are wave motions. 
These are the peculiar qualities which make the 
horse an ideal racing machine. His solidungulate 
toes get over the ground with amazing rapidity, and 
since he is a wave-brained mammal there enters 
into everything he does a delightful quality of uncer- 
tainty which makes for betting of the fairest and 
most honorable sort. Indeed, horse racing is the 
only sport fit for kings, tenors, emperors and music 
critics. 

The pedigree of Claude Frollo is not at hand. Pre- 
sumably he is out of Esmeralda, by Quasimodo. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER trusts that Mr. Jean Reszké 
will bring over Claude Frollo and run him at Morris 
Park or Sheepshead Bay. If he can’t bring Claude- 
owing to previous engagements—he should surely 
bring over some of his other horses. They were 
bought with American money, of course—Mr. Reszké 
can’t make money enough in Europe to buy race 
horses, It is only fair that he should bring some 
of his cracks over and permit his good American 
friends to back his luck. 

In the meantime THE MUSICAL COURIER congratu- 
lates Mr. Jean Reszké on his winning gee-gee. 





PAID ENTERTAINERS. 

LONDON.—Mr. William Waldorf Astor give a dinner, followed by 
areception, at his London residence to-night. There was a sump- 
tuous display of decorations and the footmen were gorgeous in their 
white, scarlet and gold liveries. The 200 guests who were present 
were received by Mr. Astor, there being no hostess. 

Among those who attended were Prince and Princess Christian, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Eari Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Countess Cadogan; Col. John Hay, the American Am- 
bassador, and Mrs. and Miss Hay; Count Francis Deym, the Austrian 
Ambassador; Mr. F.C. Billie, the Danish Minister; the Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. and Mrs. George N. Curzon, and dozens of peers and peeresses 
and other prominent persons. The function was one of the most 


brilliant of the season. 
Paderewski played the piano for the entertainment of the guests, 


and Madame Melba and M. Plangon sang.— 7he Sun. 
HE wealthy and idle have long had paid enter- 
tainers to amuse them at their feasts and social 
gatherings. Somewhat similar were the parasites of 
antiquity, who paid for their dinners by jests and 
flatteries, but the official fool does not appear until 
after the Crusades. At first they were misshapen, 
half imbecile dwarfs, who were the butts of the 
merry lords and the waggish ladies; sometimes 
starveling poets were chosen. Among the insignia of 
office of the paid entertainer were the fool's cap, parti- 
colored, adorned with three asses’ ears and a cock’s 
comb, and worn on a shaven head; the bauble and 
the bells. In most European countries the office 
was abolished in the seventeenth century. The 





tenor—not atenor. Mr. Grau offered him a mort- 
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comical fools and crazy women were succeeded by 
hired dancers, merry andrews, droll girls, contortion- 
ists, after-dinner speakers, opera singers, ballet 
dancers, posture makers and nude strumpets. 

This was the state of affairs in the last century; it 
is virtually the state of affairs to-day. 

Somewhere between a place may be found for the 


singers and players on instruments—the harp and | 


the viol, the tabret and the pipe and the grand piano 
—the ‘‘artists” who are hired to amuse the indolent 
rich at their tables and in their drawing rooms. 

Unquestionably Madame Melba and M. Plancon 
and M. Paderewski were well paid for entertaining 
Mr. Astor’s aristocratic guests, from Prince Christian 
to the humble Lady Randolph Churchill. 

They should have been well paid—very well paid, 
indeed. An artist like Madame Melba could hardly 
be expected to play Mathurine unless she were well 
paid for it. 
doubtless, that Paderewski was persuaded to pose as 
the latest successor of Jodel der Narr. We trust 
that Mr. Astor’s patrons were pleased, and that the 
paid entertainers aided digestion. 

But. why did he omit * Little Egypt"’ and Mar- 
shall P. Wilder ? 


It is only by being well paid for it, 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OPERA? 
W* love to psychologize in these latter-days of a 


feverish and analytically overwrought cen- 
tury. Even the approaching Jubilee festivities in 
England have set the psychologists trilling like larks 
at dawn or poets at midnight oyster suppers. There 
must be a meaning lurking behind or within every 
appearance, hence the psychology of passion, of 
pain and of politics. It is only when that momentous, 
that stupendous, that ineffable question of opera is 
taken up that psychology retreats Fafner-wise to its 
grim and misty cave and loudly growls: 

‘* Lass mich schlafen!” 

Wherefore? 

The answer is like unto the answer made by the 
good Bishop of Pontipiddian regarding the snakes 
of Iceland. There is no psychology of opera, and 
we are prepared to prove our proposition in a huge 
psychological tome very much after the manner of 
them that wrote treatises in which was set forth the 
mathematical impossibility of the flight of birds. 

But, you argue, birds may and do fly. Precisely 
so; and do we not listen to opera sung every season ? 
Yes, but there is no psychology of opera, for opera 
is a soulless thing, a thing devoid of all but a sort of 
factitious beauty, a lie, a snare and an artistic fraud. 
At its best—in the Wagner music-drama—it isa make- 
shift, a ceaseless attempt to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable, a conflict in which fierce opposites never 
amalgamate ; and no composer has yet fused, blended 
and synthesized the hopelessly opposing elements 
that constitute opera, music drama. 

This art form, which has so successfully imposed 
itself upon composer and critics since the days 
when Jacopo Peri made mad music for three flutes, 
is a bastard form, a compromise between the classi- 
cism that has expired and the romanticism that is 
always dying. 
attempt to give its huge, gross bulk life has laid 
waste the powers of a century of composers. The 


It is a trick of the senses, and the 


appeal is to the eye; even the music is more visual 
than aural. It is made to be seen, not heard, like 
the bad children of our nursery days. Every bar of 
the music drama is made to time with the flicker of 
the footlights, and so we find even such a genius as 
Wagner writing harmonies for ‘‘ wings” and ‘ back- 
cloths,” and penning rhymes for the gas man and 
property man. 
tumes, the orchestral imitation of gait and gesture 
and the apotheosis of externalization. 


Opera is the symphonizing of cos- 


devotes itself to the exploitation of the amour—it 
Kodakizes the incident of adultery, while the fantasy- 
teeming theatre of Shakespeare reposes in bland calf 
and gold on our book shelves. 
| Operais an anterior step. The world of Bogies, 
| the exploitation of the impossible, the delineation of 
| divine brutes symbolizing in misty and muddy tones 
humanity’s needs. Occasionally a genius like a Wag- 
| ner or a Bizet arises and almost persuades, but you 
| leave the theatre conscious of the dreary expenditure 
| of power, of the magnificent nuggets of virgin gold 


lostin a vain endeavor to give solidity, power and 
wisdom to a stuccoed, begemmed and cheaply gilded 


edifice. 


aspiration, should be lost in this vain pursuit, this 
mad chase after a will o’ the wisp that leads one to 
the darkest quagmires of conventionalism, to treach- 
erous holes wherein the soul of music perishes! 
Nothing ages like operatic music; no music is so 
short lived, so subject to the whim and caprice of an 
ignorant public. The form itself being amorphous, 
being a compound of silly archaisms, a‘fectations and 
fashionable fancies, can never be enduring. Mozart, 
Gluck and Wagner pitched pearls beyond price into 
this pit of vanity, and how great has been the world’s 
loss. Sneer at the symphony as you may, it is a re- 
tort wherein great thoughts are nobly conserved. 
Give us a community that thrives and dotes upon the 
opera and we can show you acommunity that is mu- 
sically unzsthetic. The final test of music is the 
test of absolute music. Ten bars of Beethoven will 
live when all theatre music is forgotten. Opera is a 
menace to real music; opera, when it assumes the 
proportions of the modern music-drama, threatens 
the life of the art itself. 
all variety 


- All spirituality, all nobility, 
the attic salt of art—all intellectuality 
vanishes when the hydra-headed monster, music- 
drama, wears the Jovian mask of absolute Music. 
We decline to attempt such a subject as the psy- 
chology of the opera, for the very patent reason that 
opera has no soul, therefore can have no psychology. 





RESZKE MUST TAKE NORDICA, 
HERE will be no excuse for M. Jean de Reszké 
if he should now refuse the olive branch offered 
by our American girl Lillian Norton de Nordica, as 
it is explained in the following special cable to the 
Sunday Swan: 


Norpica WILL Hear pe Reszxé. 


LONDON, June 5 —Another effort is making to secure a reconcilia- 
tion between Madame Nordica and M. Jean de Reszké. The prima 
donna, as an evidence of her desire to end the quarrel, has taken a 
box for the first performance of Tristan and Isolde for Monday for 
the purpose of applauding the greattenor. Madame Nordica's usual 
role that night will be taken by a German débutante. 


Mr. Seidl himself is helping along the cause of our 
native soprano, and it is therefore somewhat doubt- 
ful if she will join Melba in the Drury Lane anti- 
Reszké campaign referred to in this issue of the 
paper. 

Besides this, Reszké had good reason during the 
season of opera in the United States not to sub- 
stitute anyone for Madame Litvinne, for this excep- 
tionally versatile and conscientious artist actually 
saved the whole of the tour, for she not only accept- 
ably filled the place of one prima donna, but really 
did the work of three—Melba, Eames and Nordica. 
Let it be said as a tribute to the better instincts of 
Reszké that he definitely refused to permit anyone 


Oh the pity of it! The pity that brains, genius, | 
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politan by the tyrannical foreign boss, she neverthe- 
less had the following engagements: 


Worcester Festival, September, 1896... .. $3,000 
New York Oratorio Society 1,500 
Theodore Thomas concert 1,500 
Anna Millar's engagement... 1,500 
Schoen Renée (Minneapolis, two concerts).... . 2,000 
Damrosch opera, four times 6,000 
Klaw & Erlanger’s tour 28,000 
| Wright’s tour....... weed . ... 7,000 
| an 
| Total $50,500 


This $50,500 represents the money actually re- 
ceived by Nordica last season. These various parties, 
or some of them, lost money on these payments, and 
she has lawsuits pending, but she will probably win 
| them all, as she has the sympathies of the great 

American public. 
| For instance, in the Wright tour, for which she re- 
| ceived $7,000, a company of singers, &c., was pro- 
| vided so that the programs could be made attractive. 


The expenses were as follows 


| Cost of company. $2,500 
Traveling and hotels, a little over 1,000 
Cost of theatres engaged 970 
Advertising 2,215 
Paid to Nordica 7,000 
Total $13,685 


Now the receipts in the various cities where Nor- 
dica, assisted by this company, appeared show in this 
table: 





Richmond $930 

| Lynchburg 750 
| Knoxville 910 
Louisville ... 860 
Nashville 1,285 
Memphis. 1,100 
New Orleans ; 800 
Galveston 1,500 
Atlanta . 2,880 
Baltimore : : 800 
Total $11,315 


Should we try to deduct the cost to Wright of these 
Nordica concerts from his receipts we should not 
succeed, for the costs were greater by $2,370—ex- 
actly the sum lost on Nordica. However, she re- 
ceived her full $7,000. Why the people of those 
cities would not goto hear Nordica in sufficient num- 
bers to pay the investor is a mystery, for it is impos- 
sible to get any idea of Nordica’s singing unless she 
is heard. The people must hear her, and then it can 
be told whether it is worth while to listen to her. 
This indifference of some of the American people 
toward a real American girl like Lillian Nordica, 
especially after she had demonstrated her leonine 
courage in fighting the tenor boss Reszké even in his 
own den here in New York, is an incomprehensible 
national enigma. 

It reminds us painfully of Paris, where she made 
such an inglorious failure as Z/sa last month. If, 
after that and after the reported scheme with Maple- 
son at Drury Lane, Nordica can impress Reszké, or 
Reszké yields, we shall feel very much like insisting 
upon giving a crown of glory to the girl with that 
Nordica chin. We hope Mr. Reszké will give us that 
opportunity, for if there is one woman that repre- 
sents the inflexible, intrepid spirit of American enter- 
prise, energy and will power, that woman is Nordica, 
and the people should support her instead of per- 


mitting her to sing to empty benches. Stand by 





to sing in Litvinne’s place after this artist had | 
demonstrated not only her reliability, but her ability, | 
and hence all the pleadings of Nordica at the close | 
of the season had to be rejected on honor, even if 
Reszké had concluded to patch up a peace—which, 


Nordica! 





inom Herald cable on Sunday announced that R. 
E. Johnston, of R. E. Johnston & Co,, musical 


managers, of this city, and now in London, had en- 





however, does not seem to have been the case. 
But it is different now, unless, indeed, Reszké and 





Where, then, is the soul—where that still, small | 
voice that in Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms 
is mightier than the whirlwind? The theatre has | 
ruined more musical genius than the tavern; the 
theatre has degraded, soiled and begrimed the deli- 
cate talents, choked the pure soul cries of genera- | 
tions. This has it done, the great, brutal, dirty | 
theatre. | 
Yet we are told that the theatre mirrors the pass- | 
ing show, that in it each mother’s son of us sees en- 
larged and idealized our common work-day world 
features. 


What incessant rubbish! The modern theatre 


Grau should demonstrate the value of friendship and_| 
gratitude by engaging Litvinne for Covent Garden. 
She is much more musical and artistic than any of | 
the other women singing there now. She is a much 
better actress than Eames ever will or can be, and 
she has a more sympathethic, dramatic and intense 
voice. Eames is cold and correct, but there is too 
much acid in her voice, and she has no histrionic 
ability, although her make-up is very artistic and 
unique. 

Nordica is not as well known in Europe as she is 
here, and that is because she is an American. Dur- | 
ing last season, although banished from the Metro- | 


| gaged for next season Ysaye (as already stated), 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist; Nordica and Jean 
Gerardy. Mr. Johnston is also said to have secured 
Marchesi for a season of pedagogic work here, and 
is also negotiating with Pugno, the French pianist. 
There is no truth in the rumor that he has engaged 
Helen of Troy. 
- 

A* article in this issue referring to Vocal Cul- 

ture in Paris tells an interesting story of the 
experiences of an American girl with Marchesi. By 
the way, Marchesi has just been asking $60,000 
(300,000 francs) for an eight months’ engagement to 
give lessons here in New York, and in addition to 
this sum she insists upon the payment of the ex- 
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penses during that time of three persons constituting 
Her income in Paris is derived to a great | 


her suite. 


extent from American sources, but it is by no means | 
near such a point of revenue as the amount she asks | 
| 


for a limited season here. 


However, society may demand her, and in view of | 
that possibility she should ask $100 a minute, with | 
all the atmosphere she needs for breathing thrown 
in. After banishing our American: singers, society | 
should now start in and banish our American teach- 
ers—but that article in this issue may change our 


minds. See Vocal Culture in Paris. 


THe QuEEN WILL Nor ATTEND. 


Heroic efforts are being made to induce the Queen t6 attend the 
With the de Reszkés only a partial 
success, this appears to be the last hope, and the prospects that the 
Queen can be induced to lend the advertisement of her presence are 
pitifully small, soit is probable that the season will end in disaster 


opera, but so far without avail. 


for Grau. 


HIS is from the Mercury of Sunday, London tele- 
These Europeans do not 


gram. Too bad. 


seem to appreciate the very artists to whom we pay 
Suppose we send some good 


millions over here. 


American singers across the ocean, maybe they will | 
But the foreign 
opera scheme in the United States has certainly re- | 
ceived a quietus, Mr. Damrosch’s latest effort, not- 
The people have been educated, and 
rapidly, too, not to put any further confidence in the 


satisfy European musical taste, 


withstanding. 


foreign stars, and that ends the scheme. 





New York College of Music. 


ig may not be generally known throughout the 

city that there is at present a special summer term in 
session at the New York College of Music, Alexander 
Lambert director, but anyone passing through East Fifty- 
eighth street will not long be left in doubt, there being 
much audible evidence of the many busy and enthusiastic | 


students within. 

Upon inquiry it has been ascertained that this is one of 
the most successful summer terms the school has ever had, 
a large number of the students being teachers who, having 
been continually employed in teaching during the winter, 


both in this and other cities, embrace the opportunity the | 


summer months afford of brushing up their own practice 
and learning the newest and most approved methods. It 
is quite an advantage that students can enter the college at 
any time. 

Mr. Lambert, who while abroad was entertained by 
Moszkowski, Josef Hofmann anc others, returned a few 
days ago, and will at once resume the entire management 
of the musical departments of the college. 


Samuel Moyle, Basso Cantante.-—This artist has ar- 
ranged to give a song recital at the State Teachers’ Na- 
tional Convention this month on Monday morning, the 28th, 
at 11 o'clock. Mr. Moyle will sing selections by Handel, 
Schubert, Gounod and a group by American composers. 
He has also undertaken to sing the part of Raymond in 
Hoffman's cantata Melusina, which will be performed un- 
der Mr. Haliam’s baton at 2 p. m. Friday, the 25th. 

Wm. H. Sherwood.—Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the re- 
nowned pianist, will teach this summer at Chautauqua, and 
also play a recital each week; also a lecture. Mr. Sherwood 
will also participate in the concerts. 


Among the engagements of this artist are: June 4 (he | 
played) at the Nashville Exposition; June 8, St. Mary’s | 


School, Knoxville, Ill.; June 17, 18 and 19, Toronto; June 
24 to 29, at the M. T. N. A. concerts, New York. 
Carl Will Go to Europe.—Mr. Carl will sail for Europe 


in July, to be away until the end of September, when he | 


will return to resume his tour of organ concerts. 

Previous to his departure Mr. Carl will play a recital be- 
forethe M. T. N. A. at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 26, and conduct two musical services at the same 
church on Sunday, June 27, and in addition will play a re- 
cital at Binghamton, N. Y., before the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Convention on Wednesday, July 7. 


Rossini’s Messe Solennelle.—This difficult work was | 


given at Olean, N. Y., June 1, under the management of 
the Olean Conservatory of Music. The soloist and chorus 
were taken from among the best local singers and were Mrs. 
J. R. Allen, Miss Louise Bundy, Miss Martha Horton, Mrs. 
F. V. R. Stillman, Miss Lucy Tothill, Miss Nelle French, 
Miss Anna Spraker, Miss Blanche Wisner, Dr. W. I. 
Hewitt, Mr. Wm. L. Ostrom, Mr. James T. O’Brien, Dr. J. 
R. Allen, Mr. Joseph Gault, Mr. F. V. R. Stillman and Mr. 
George P. Lull. 

Mrs. Leila V. Noyes was the organist. A string band, 
with Mr. Homer A. Weeks as_ concertmaster, assisted, 


while Mr. Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Buffalo, director of the | 


conservatory, directed. Local papers speak in very flatter- 
ing terms of the artistic work done by the soloist and 
chorus and of the large and appreciative audience that was 


present. 





| A FTER Wagner, Brahms. After Chopin? Biilow 
once confessed that Brahms cured him of Wag- 
}ner mania. I must unwillingly confess that Brahms 
is curing me of Chopinism. Chopin will ever appeal 
| but as a cult, despite his poetical suggestiveness and 
| always happy technical style; Chopin, with many 
| others of the romantic school, has had his say. Some 
of his music is imperishable—the etudes and pre- 
| ludes, a polonaise, a ballade, a scherzo, a few of the 
| mazurkas, the fantasia in F minor, one impromptu, 
| may be vouchsafed us by that remorseless critic, 
| Time. To alter Browning—‘‘ Brahms is our music 
maker now.” Brahms, whose music was at one time 
as an undecipherable cryptogram !—Brahms now ap- 
peals to our finest culture. Without the melancholy 
tenderness of Chopin he has not altogether escaped 
the Weltschmerz, but his sadness is masculine, and he 
seldom if ever gives way to the hysterical complain- 
ings of the feminine Pole. Brahms is a man, a dig- 
inified, mentally robust man, who feels deeply, who 
developed wonderful powers of self-control, and who 
drives the musical nail deeply when he hits it, as he 


sometimes does. 
- . * 

Could any styles be more at variance than Brahms’ 
and Chopin’s? Moscheles declared much of Chopin's 
| music unplayable, and it is a commonplace of the 
| day to dismiss Brahms’ piano music as unpianistic. 
| Brahms’ affinity to Schumann is marked; perhaps 
| when the latter pronounced such favorable judgment 
of Brahms’ op. 1 he only acknowledged blood rela- 
tionship. ' Brahms tells us different things, however; 
but as | intend dealing more with externals I will 
pass by any question of musical content. To the 
istudent of the somewhat florid Liszt, Chopin, Thal- 
berg and Henselt school, the Schumann-Brahms 
technic must offer few attractions. Possibilities for 
personal display are rare—I mean display of the 
glittering passage sort. Extensive scale work is 
seldom found in either composer, and old-fashioned 
‘ornamentation is conspicuous by its absence. Musi- 
cally, the gain is immense; pianistically there is 
some loss. No more of those delicate, zephyr-like 
figures—no more sonorous and billowy arpeggio 
sweeps over the keyboard. 

In a word, the finger virtuoso’s occupation is gone, 
|and the virtuosity of the brain has come to stay. 
Heavy choral work, arabesques that might have 
been molded by a Michael Angelo, a cantilena that 
is polyphonic, not monophonic; ten voices instead 
|of one—all this, is it not eminently modern, and 
| yet Bachian ? Schumann came from Bach, and Schu- 





mann is foster father to Brahms; but Bach and Bee- 
| thoven blood also runs warmly in Johannes’ musical 
veins. Under which king will you serve? for you 
| cannot serve two. Will you embrace the Scarlatti, 
Emanuel Bach, Mozart, Cramer, Chopin, Liszt school, 
Noe will you serve under the standards of Bach, 
| Clementi, Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms? Bet- 
| ter let nature decide for you, and decide she does 
with such marked preferences, and often I have at- 
tended piano recitals and have wept silently because 
[the ‘piano reciter” fondly believed that he was 
versatile and attempted everything from Alkan to 
Zarembski. What a waste of vital force and what 
a waste of time! 


* 
* * 


I have, and value them as a curiosity, a copy of 
Liszt’s etudes, op. 1. The edition is rare and the 
plates have been destroyed. Written when Liszt 
was fresh from the tutelage of Carl Czerny, they 


| for fingers inured to modern methods. When I first 
| bought them I knew not the Etudes d’Exécution 
Transcendentale, and when I encountered the latter 


| minor etude of Brahms-Chopin. 


show traces of his schooling. They are not difficult 


Style is 
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I exclaimed at Liszt’s cleverness. Never prolific in 
thematic invention, the great Hungarian has taken 
his op. 1 and dressed it up in the most bewildering 
technical fashion. He gave these studies appro- 
priate names, and even to-day they require a tre- 
mendous technic to do them justice. The most 
remarkable of the set—the one in F minor (No. 10)- 
Liszt left nameless, and like a mighty peak it rears 
its head skyward, while about it cluster its more 
graceful fellows, Ricordanza, Feux-Follets; Har- 
monies du Soir, Chasse Neige and Paysage. What 
a superb contribution to piano etude literature is 
Liszt's! These twelve incomparable studies, the 
three very effective Etudes de Concert, the Paganini 
studies, the Waldesrauschen, the Gnomenreigen, the 
Ab-Irato, the graceful Au Lac de Wallenstadt and 
Au Bord d'une Source, have they not developed tre- 
mendously the technical resources of the instrument ? 
And to play them one must have fingers of steel, a 
brain on fire, a heart bubbling with chivalric grace 
and force. What acomet-like pianist he was, this 
Magyar, who swept Europe with fire and sword, who 
transformed the still, small voice of Chopin into a 
veritable hurricane! I can’t imagine a Liszt without 
a Chopin preceding him. 





* 
* * 


Without Liszt the piano would lose its most dash- 
ing cavalier, and his freedom, fantasy and fire are 
admirable correctives for the stilted platitudes of 
the Hummel, Czerny, Mendelssohn school. You 
can't—as much as you may wish to—ignore Liszt's 
technic. He got out of the piano an orchestral 
quality; in fact it is a peculiarity of Liszt’s composi- 
tions that they sound orchestral upon the piano and 
pianistic in the orchestra. He advanced by great 
wing strokes toward perfection, and not to include 
Liszt were 
tinting and powerful dynamic contrasts. 


* 
* * 


to exclude color, sonority, richness of 


Liszt has had a great following, but no real suc- 


cessors, but you can see how much he affected 


modern technic. Tausig felt his influence, and even 
Schumann, whose setting, however, of the Paginini 
etudes is far removed from Liszt's. But Schumann 
certainly struck out a very original course when he 
composed his Etudes Symphoniques. Here a Liszt 
a bar to faithful interpretation. Music, 
music, music is wanted, with strong singing fingers 
and a wrist of iron—elastic iron. The toccata in C 
is an admirable example of not only Schumann's but 
also of fin de siécle technic. 

Here, as in Brahms’ Polyphonic Fingers, great dis- 
crimination of tone in chord passages is required, and 
powers of stretching that tax most hands to their 
utmost. 

Brahms has reared upon this Schumann technic a 
glorious structure, whose foundations—Bach-Schu- 
mann—are certainly not builded on sand. You can 
get a fair notion of the Brahms piano technic by 
playing the figure he gave Tausig for that great 
master’s Daily Studies, and also in his later fifty-one 

Look at his wonderful variations—true 
read the Paganini variations; are they not 
Brains and Bach. His 


studies. 
studies; 
heaven storming ? 
studies on studies are not too entertaining. 

One is the rondo by Weber in his C major sonata, 
the so-called ‘‘mouvement perpétuel.” This has 
Brahms transcribed for the left hand, lifting the bass 
part into the treble. Anything more dispiriting I 
cannot imagine. It makes one feel as if the clock 


Brains, 





| struck nineteen in the watches of the night. 


The 
etude in sixths on Chopin's beautiful F minor etude 
in op. 25 is an attempt to dress an exquisite violet 
with a baggy suit of pepper and salt clothes. Itis a 
gauche affair altogether, and I fancy the perpetrator 
was ashamed of himself, for, unlike Joseffy’s astound- 
ing transcription of Chopin’s G flat etude, Brahms’ 
study upon a study is utterly uak/aviermassig. 

Constantin von Sternberg tells a story about this 
When it first ap- 
peared Moszkowski was trying it over in the presence 
of the Scharwenkas and von Sternberg. Not content 
with playing the right hand triplets in double-sixths 
(as Brahms had done) he transposed them to the left 
hand, went to work rather hesitatingly, saying, 
naturally enough: ‘‘ Why not do it this way ?” 

It out-Heroded Herod, and Xaver Scharwenka 
could stand it no longer; when Moszkowski stuck 
for a moment he strode up to the pianist, seized his 
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nose and chin, opened his. mouth, gazed in it, and 
then said in a slightly irritated voice: ‘‘ That is the 
worst of these machines; they wi// get out of order 
sometimes.” a 

* * 

Bendel’s etude in double-sixths is a good study, 
evidently modeled after Chopin’s G sharp minor 
study. Zarembski has written a finger breaker in 
B flat minor, and the two Von Schloezer studies are 
by no means easy studies, but there are technical 
heights yet to be explored. Charles V. Alkan, the 
Parisian pianist, has concocted, contrived and man- 
ufactured about twenty-seven studies, which almost | 
reach the topmost technical notch, and are, to| 
confess the truth, unmusical. But they are the ex- 
treme outcome of the Liszt technic, and conse- 
quently have only historical value. Don't play 
them, for you can't, which remark is both Celtic and | 


convenient. 

Rubinstein’s op. 23—his six etudes published by 
Peters—cannot be lightly passed over. The first in | 
F and the well-known staccato etude in C should 
be studied. He has also written two studies, both 
in the key of C, one of which is called Study on 
False Notes, and sometimes the Handball. They 
are all very pianistic. Strelezski's five concert studies, 
published by Schirmer, are very modern and require 
a cyclopean grip. Nos. 4and 5 are the most musi- 
cal. The same composer's etude The Wind, is an 
excellent study in unison. The Valse Etude, dedi- | 
cated to Joseffy, is too artificial. 

I suppose that pianists will soon appear in public 
and perform pedal etudes—the hands being lifted 
over the head in a ‘‘ Please don't shoot, mister, I'm 
doing my level best” fashion—or sitting down de- | 
liberately will decompose in full view of the audi- 
ence—which will not rush off for the coroner and 
cologne—and then proceed to play tonal studies one 
note atatime. So much for this Delsartean, de- 
vitalization craze! 


* * 


But I am not through yet. You can play Balaki- 
reff's Islamey, a fantasy Orientale, if you wish some 
Even the European Concert has 
Godowsky 


muscle twisting. 
not yet succeeded in playing Islamy. 
and Friedheim have played this double-note study 
here. 

No need of telling you of Tausig’s Daily Studies. 
No pianist should be without them. The Rosenthal- 
Schytte studies are rich in ideas, and Schytte has 
written some Vortrag studies that are excellent. 

I get letters every day asking me about the Phillipp 
collections. They can be ordered at Schirmer’s, and 
consist of a compilation of studies for the left hand 
alone; of a school of octaves which is more modern 
than Kullak’s; 
Studies; six etudes de concert that are simply awful | 


the remarkable and invaluable Daily 


for anyone but a virtuoso, and a collection of a dozen 
studies in virtuosity by authors forthe most part for- | 
gotten. With Phillipp alone a student can master 


the keyboard. Joseffy’s criticism of the Daily Studies, 


that they are too short, holds good to a certain extent. 
But how could they be much longer? They consist 
of examples in runs, arpeggios, double notes, oc- 
taves, trills, &c., culled from a vast mass of good piano 
music. As each technical problem is given its proper 

place, to make them longer would defeat the object 

of the author. 

. . . 

If you wish a complete and satisfying school of 
arpeggios take Henri Falcke’s, translated by William | 
C. Carl. In this volume will be found arpeggios 
built on chords containing passing notes, harmonic 
suspensions and of course all the conventional forms. 

Wilson G. Smith sends me his new Transposition 
Studies, that are very ingeniously contrived and in- 
structive. W. L. Blumenschein has made a toccata 
that is full of Dayton, Ohio, harmonies, and is very 
good practice for the thumb. 

Among modern artistic studies Saint-Saéns’, and 
MacDowell’s are the best and most brilliant, and 
Godowsky has made some striking paraphrases of 
Chopin studies. But I have said enough; suffice to add 
that all these examples need not, indeed should not, 
be played, and also that there is nothing in the at- | 
mosphere of the Western continent that inhibits a 
student from making technical progress. You may 
learn how to play the piano, although an American, 
but it will be a difficult matter to convince Americans | 





that you can play, unless you come before the public 
decorated with some foreign brevet. 

To sum up, stick to Bach, Clementi, Cramer, Cho- 
pin, and the rest will take care of itself; but Bach is 
the bread of the pianist’s life. Play Bach and your 


musical days will be long in the land. Amen. 


VOCAL CULTURE IN 


By An American Girl. 


PARIS, 


INCE my coming to Paris I have heard the 

pupils of many masters of voice culture. Some of 

the masters are excellent; many others do not understand 
the first principles in the treatment of the voice 

As everyone knows, Paris is filled with aspiring prime 


| donne, who come from all parts of the globe, and the teach- 


ers that have incessantly advertised have naturally the 
choice of voices, the unwary feminine element flocking to 
them. Voice after voice is heard, trained, saved or broken. 
In fact, broken and cracked voices seem in the majority. 

A puzzling question was asked me the other day: ‘* Why 
are some of the famous teachers so noted for the destruction 
of voices 

I answered to the best of my ability: ‘‘Some masters 
enjoy what we Americans call ‘a streak of good luck.’ 
They attract the most beautiful voices—voices that are 
posed, trained; that know exactly the road to travel. 
Nothing is to be studied over here but a repertory, and the 
pupil, if gifted with dramatic instinct, warmth, musical in- 


telligence and a correct ear, can continue to develop with 
very little instruction from a teacher.” For this, of course, 
the teacher congratulates himself 

But what is to be done with the voices that are young, 
untrained—say that need to be posed, watched, tended as 
carefully as one watches a child learning to walk There 
the skill of the teacher is apparent. Ina little while the 
method manifests itself 


Paris is filled with students that have been under the 





tuition of incompetent and unscrupulous teachers 
that have come to them with fresh young voices, that, how- 
ever, soon begin to show feebleness, trembling, forcing, 
overtaxed lung power, and finally a voice forever lost 
health impaired and time and money wasted 

I can head the list with my own experience, and as a 
warning to many.of my countrywomen who come here 
with all the rosy illusions that I had, the sum of money 
carefully saved and stored away, and time spent far from 
one's own people and country. We are shrewd, we Ameri- 
cans, so the foreigners declare, but we are also trusting 
and childlike to a degree, and are willing to place unlim- 
ited faith in artists or teachers that have been talked about 
or have systematically advertised. 

I confidently therefore placed myself with Madame Mar 
chesi, *‘the famous teacher of Paris,” as the world, or 
rather our American world, calls her, and, fresh from a visit 
to London, where I had won a hearing in many of the 
great ‘‘at homes,” in concerts, where critics and musicians 
applauded with apparent sincerity and warmth, I felt that 
My voice was a high 


pure, clear soprano—said by the ‘‘ famous teacher” to be 


I was on the fair road to progress 


‘* ravissante 
I was first initiated into ‘‘the method,” which consists of 
three registers—namely, chest, medium and head. My 


chest tones were pronounced feeble, and I was told to take 


| them strongly, as far as F on the first space 


I did so, trusting to my teacher's knowledge, yet day by 
day feeling overtaxed and faint from the exertion. Medium 
notes were to be sung ‘' pleine voix,” head tones lighter and 
thin in quality The heavy chest tones weakened the 
medium ; the unnatural effort blurred every note that had 
been pure, clear and resonant. Ten minutes of singing 
would weaken me until I could scarcely stand. Exercises 
were given suitable for a mezzo soprano, and my voice ran 


that after seventeen lessons, amounting to 750 francs, I! 
then had three notes leftin my voice—C, third space, D 
Of course I was 


money, health—all gone! I consulted 


and E. The others were totally wrecked 
in despair. Time, 


the most famous specialist of Paris. He said that my 


whole lung power was overtaxed, that the lungs themselves 


were inflamed, and he advised me to stoplessonsat once. I 
| did so, writing to Madame Marchesi, who never replied 
One month of absolute rest and not a note sung relieved 
| me I then placed myself with an excellent master, who 
set himseif to work with my voice in the most careful, in- 


telligent and conscientious manne1 No chest tones were 


permitted. The lower tones were lifted, as one elevates 
| from waist to head. Noforce was expended, and the Fari 
| nelli method of breathing was commanded, leaving the 
mouth open at the end of a scale or line. The voice began 
to flow naturally, purely and. smoothly I felt no pain or 
effort. And now I stand, fourteen months from the day I 
began these new lessons, with my voice restored and 
stronger, purer and rounder than I ever dared to hope 
would be. 

For this I must give due credit to M. Adolphe Beer, who 
understands thoroughly his profession, and to whom no one 
in all Paris, where he is well known, has ever attributed a 
cracked voice or anything but a perfect method of training 
the singing voice. Conscientious, patient and honest he 
pursues his way; and surely his method speaks for itself 
He is the physician of voices; his has been all the care, his 
the trouble of bringing back many a cracked voice to a nat- 
ural, healthy and resonant state; and when one considers 


rood, thorough and 





that a task like that is only taken up by 
sympathetic teachers, one can know and appreciate his 
worth 


Consideration for his pupils is his first thought, and he 





numbers to-day many accepted in leading opera houses and 
concerts Miss Clara Hunt, who shortly sings with 
it he is to 








Lamoureux, and all the world knows how difficu 


please ; Mile. Wand 
ful vocalization, who makes her 


Carla Dagmar, a Swedish cantatrice 


a wonder 





i 





a Polish soprano 
i t the Opéra 
Comique in Lakmé; 
of great beauty and charm, who has sung leading réles at 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, of London, and at the Royal 


Grand Opera, Stockholm; Miss Jessie Weimar, of Cali- 





fornia, a tall and graceful girl who soon makes her début in 


London, and then takes up her residence in New York, 
expects to sing in oratorio and concert Her 


1 so on, tor M 


where she 


voice is a rich soprano of wide 











Beer enumerates many Ameri promise great 
things 

‘Re 0s of Madame 
Marche t en voice I 
lon't c 
some I f 
a singer or teaching réles she seems we lalif ed, but 
scores of cracked voices lie against her name to-day ind 
witnesses are many and honest. One hears of these trage- 
dies day by day, and one must live here to know The 
almighty dollars of the Americans seer nly « m for 
most of the Paris teachers rhe voice st go by se 
and end in a jangled whirr, ad shriek, or be I 
silenced, like a dead thing within its tomb 

O the tragedy and the pair The voice it are 
ourselves dere and stille We ea fra oad con 
pany in these hurrying days for damage to an arm, a leg, 
a hand; we sue physicians that give our loved ones over- 
doses of strong medicine ; can we do nothing to those that 
wreck that most beatiful organ that a Creator has given us 
—to charm a world, perhaps 

Lillian van Liew.—Lillian van Liew, the colorature 
soprano, made a very favorable impression at a concert 
given recently in aid of the Convalescent Home at the 
Waldorf 

Tone Placing—Mr. Samuel Moyle informs us that he is 
doing most interesting and satisfactory work in that branch 
of his profession as regards the speaking voice, more es 





tohighC. ‘Three weeksafter I had taken the method I com 
plained of the fatigue, the pain in the chest, throat and back. 

Madame Marchesi merely laughed. ‘It’s nothing,” she | 
said; ‘‘you Americans are such cowards; you're always | 
fearful of losing your dollars.” I answered: ‘‘ We Ameri- 
cans are ambitious aud honest, and we are not the people 
to lose time.” I continued my lessons, but faith was | 
wavering; my entire system rebelled against this over- 
taxation. 

At last, after showing all the symptoms of a *‘ poitrinaire,” 
and coughing incessantly until daylight, a piece of ugly 
flesh, about the size of a small pigeon egg was detached 
from the base of the larynx or from the windpipe—I don't 
know which—and finally I became frightened. I spoke of 
it. My teacher gave me neither advice nor hove; but after 


the mischief was done she tried to send me to her daughter, 


} adding that I seemed too nervous to sing before the class 


Now, I had held a church position for three years in New 
York, and had done much singing in small concerts, and 
surely ten girls singing the same scales and tones as I 
could not frighten me. I was then exlorted not to study 
in the book she had given me—the book filled with exercises 
for a mezzo voice. It was pronounced too low for me. And | 


‘ 


pecially in reference to clergymen who have been suffering 


from the proverbial ‘‘preacher’s sore throat,” which is 
invariably the result of bad voice production, and its inev 
itable result of ‘‘ mechanical” or ‘‘ pinched” tone. In these 


about tone production and 





days, when so much is wri 





the innumerable fads for treatment of the voice box, larynx, 
&c., it is interesting to hear of some act result of *‘ treat 
ment’ that has proved effective, to t great relief and 
comfort of both the performer and his hearers 

Mr. Moyle has shown us a letter from one of his pupils, a 
clergyman who has had trouble with his throat, which 
necessitated his having almost constant medical attend 


ance for about five years. He has been taking lessons dur 


ing the past winter with such excellent result that he states 
‘‘I have no longer any sore throat and I am now able to 
undertake three services each Sunday, traveling a distance 
of 8 miles and back I am also able to speak for an hour 
without even feeling tired 

As this gentleman has considerable chanting in his ritual 
and his ‘‘ear” was deficient of any musical qualifications 
when he commenced his lessons, and can now both sing and 
speak with comfort, through proper voice production, the 


result is most gratifying to all concerned 


















































































































2043 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, June 5, 1897. f 


HE concerts at Willow Grove are proving to be 
what the Union Traction Company hoped they would 
be—a great attraction. The regular afternoon and evening 
concerts are of a good standard, while special tri-weekly 
programs are arranged for certain evenings—symphonies 
for Monday evenings, soloists and specialists for Wednes- 
day evenings and opera for Friday evenings. ‘‘ One-half 
of the program will be devoted to the great masters,” it is 
announced. Presumably it is the other half which makes 
Mr. Damrosch retire from the conductor’s stand and allow 
his understudy to conduct whenever a waltz or a Sousa 
march ison the program. He has taken a house at Jenkin- 
town, which is within easy distance of the Grove. 
ene ee 


SANGERFEST PROGRAM. 


Monday, June 21, grand reception concert, Eugene Klee director, 
given by the United Singers of Philadelphia and Ladies’ Chorus. 
Overture, Riewal .... ccccccsccscccccsevccscccescceccovsesccccoses Wagner 

Festival Orchestra. 
Address of welcome by Arno Leonhardt, president. 
Addresses by William McKinley, President of the United States ; 
Vice-President Garret A. Hobart, Daniel Hastings, Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Charles F. Warwick, mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and Carl Lentz, president of the Saengerbund. 
Festival Hymn (composed especially for this festival).. Eugene Klee 
Mass chorus, solos and orchestra. Solo quartet, Mrs. Marie 
Kunkel-Zimmermann,‘soprano ; Miss Josephine Richardson, 
contralto; William Bartels, tenor ; Robert Schurig, basso. 


Asie Greet TORRENS soe i scccesccsccccerccsresncesveesesesevees Wagner 
Miss Jennie Foell and orchestra. 

Thee Bepteht CF BORG. ccccvcccseccosscsccccccccccsvoccscoscvcess W. Speidel 
Mass chorus a capella. 

Baritone solo, aria from Hans Heiling................... H. Marschner 

Carl Schachner. 
SO, GO 000s cdcndncesecess tasers ceverscccccevesecssseds Weber 
Festival Orchestra 

Be TI dk seni pnackanccapestdscomivicsedsbeccecse F. Schubert 

Wenn Alle Bruenlein Fliessen................sceccscseserees Baldamus 
Mass chorus a capella 

Dates DOG so ccvescvcdesscdvtseciveteds hevtbadbsnaowervesciéd Weinzierl 


Ladies’ chorus, solos and orchestra. 
Soloists, Mrs. Emma Mechelke-Vogt, soprano; Miss Josephine 
Richardson, contralto. 
POCEICCREED 660 ccccscscccecedcencsccescns shentedeesus puscesecce Jadassohn 
Mixed chorus, solo and orchestra, 
Mrs. Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman, soprano. 





Prize SINGING—TUESDAY JUNE 22. 
Afternoon—Prize singing for individual societies in the first 
and second class, and one-half of those in the third ciass. 
Evening—First festival concert; Carl Samans, director. 
CR, THs .6 cncrsagdtewesise incl oi) rib 00d+coreeataatns Weber 
Festival Orchestra. 

Scenes from Schiller’s Tell (for the first time)................ H. Mohr 
Mass chorus of 6,000 male voices, and J. Henry McKinley, 
tenor soloist. 
ey DORR, THRO BIS op cnndvevdecssvicnpphocsesccivaccceesseues Liszt 
Mme. Emma Juch-Wellman. 


Den Lieben Langen Tag................ |. Arranged by Carl Samans 
We. DW ibknd odie cctasecccoeseees f 

Mass chorus of 6,000 voices a capella. 
Geertese, FHI DGGE. cc ccccccccccsccsccvcccccccsecceses Wagner 


Festival orchestra. 
Special choruses— 


EB iks ctpacncctsencdicedesevadincbepencsaces J. B. Nicod 
By SE nicnntirinesavddesstendeses cceeseenoit Schumann 
Der Todesritt von Mars la Tour...........ecssseccecees H. Zoellner 


German Liederkrans, of New York, Heinrich Zoel'ner director. 
Piano solos— 


Ballet music from Alceste............scseeseees Gluck-Saint-Saéns 

SE Es bonasnebnedacwenacncocccpeppecesaseccccegeetbeccee Liszt 

Paraphrase of Chopin’s Waltzes..................... L. Godowsky 
Leopold Godowsky. 

Sundays on the Rhine, for the first time.................... C. Samans 


Mass chorus, solo and orchestra; Mme. Emma Juch, soprano; 
Mr. J. Henry McKinley, tenor. 
Prelude to Hansel and Gretel.................cceececees Humperdinck 
Festival Orchestra. 








Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
Manufacturer of Strings. 


F. JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 









THE MUBSIOAL _ COUNSES. 


Tenor solo, aria from The Queen of Sheba.............-++++++ Gounod 
J. Henry McKinley. 
First prize chorus, Ach Weisst du es Noch..............+++ Carl Fiqué 


Composed for the Eighteenth National Sangerfest. 
Mass chorus a capella. 
Die Ehre Gottes, instrumentation by J. W. Jost........... Beethoven 
Mass chorus and orchestra. 





THIRD Day—WepneEspDAyY, JUNE 23. 


Afternoon—Prize singing for the remaining half of the third class 
for individual societies and the two classes for the City Federation 


prizes. 

Evening—Second festival concert ; Samuel L. Herrmann director. 
Overture, Tanmhbuser,........cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccs Wagner | 
Festival Orchestra 
Be Is i 500 is dt cakes cbGa co cto cc nendasnvendevesede Schubert-Liszt 


Miss Sophie Traubmann, soprano, and mass chorus of 6,000 
male voices and orchestra. 


Miss Maud Powell. 


Festival Orchestra. 
Specia! choruses— 
IDs ceccccceeccccqusereseneouessosescongerqoies Kremser 


Arion, of New York, Julius Lorenz director. 


Soprano solo, aria from Der Freischtitz..............0.seeeeeees Weber 
Miss Sophie Traubmann. 
Second prize chorus, Vale Carissima..............++. Herman Spielter 


(Composed for the Eighteenth National Sangerfest.) 
Mass chorus a capella. 
ne Ca Bis NI a 00s 0c pecne te tecciat ccsuscerccesescoeesccce Nessler 
Mass chorus and orchestra. 
CO, TI occ csccecccscnencssencnccecccccesesocoes Goldmark 
Festival Orchestra. 
Old Folks at Home (arranged by J. W. Jost).............00000 
(Solo parts by 100 selected voices.) 
Mass chorus a capella. 
SE Se eveccoudercbudanbonseddontsatedvenvecedssoesessoors Wagner 
Festival Orchestra. 
The closing selection will be The Star Spangled Banner, by the 
mammoth chorus of 6,000 male voices and the orchestra, and the 
audience is requested to join in the singing. | 


The mass rehearsals for the Sdngerfest are being 
held every Sunday in the new $35,000 hall at Elev- 
enth and Cumberland streets. This great buildirg 
is a well proportioned structure, with an outer 
coating of something white (not whitewash), and 
with four domes, two at either end. In this city, where 
anything old is generally considered good because it is 
old (not excepting a newspaper), it is rather refreshing to 
the eye to see something new. White marble doorsteps, 
caste, and the German quarter have always been and will | 
doubtless always be, but the new Sanger Hall exists but 
foraday. It isunique among German halls—it has no bar. 
Fancy some less high minded singers regretfully considering | 


how many times they could have ordered ‘‘zwei beer” for | 
the sum expended in this ephemeral structure. “There it | 
stands in its bare whiteness, not a line broken or an angle 
softened. 

Last Sunday a Salvation Army captain and his small 
company stationed themselves opposite the entrance, seek- | 
ing at times to rival the German melodies within by Moody 

and Sankey hymns without andagain praying fervently that 

some sinners—five, two, or even one—might be turned aside 

from Sabbath breaking ways and made to repent. The 

crowd was divided between admiration of the speaker and 

a desire to climb up to the windows of the hall, while those 

who had gained admittance listened with approval to the 

admirable chorus under Mr. Klee. Singing in an acre or 

two of empty space is not the easiest thing, and the lapses 

from pitch will, let us hope, not occur after a little more | 
practice. 

While the well-trained Frauen patiently waited three 
hours and a half, their lords rehearsed—with their hats on 
—after which they allowed the uncomplaining ladies to 
take their turn. The hall rang with the vibrant soprani, 
and amid the vehement and assertive strains of the Festival 
Hymn, threatening rolls of thunder and the earnest tones 
of the Salvation Army man I made my retreat. Indeed I 
think the army man was mistaken. The singers were 
‘‘dressed in their Sunday best,” quiet and weil behaved, 
and were not drinking beer. They were exercising the 
most poetic and refined faculty they possess, and were 
probably better off for such a day. Gesundheit! 


* ne e# & 


On Friday evening an exhibition was given by the sight | 
singing classes, under the instruction of Mr. Zobanaky, 
who is an exponent of the Chevé method. This excellent 
teacher has, from all accounts, plainly proved that he knows 
how to impart the a-b-c of music, the mechanics of the art, 


Violin solo, Gypsy Dances. ........s.ceeceseeeeseceeeeeeeeeeeees Sarasate | 


Kaerthner Volkslied.......... ..ccecccesccscccecceeees Thomas Koschat | 

Wenn Zwie Sich Gut Sind..............cccecceccecceeeeseceves Kremser 
Mass chorus of 6,000 voices and capella. 

Ballet Music from Peramors. ...........cccccccccsccvcccoces Rubinstein 


GN HUN icas sccnerscorecsivecesccécnses Eugene Gaguer | 


| hope, his voice), and retired with utmost ease. 


| in a quick and thorough way. The feats performed by the 

various classes in singing at sight passages selected by per- 

sons in the audience, and the accuracy of which was ac- 

| knowledged by Superintendent Brooks of the public schools, 
were of interest, and highly creditable to Mr. Zobanaky. 

The master stroke of the evening, however, was per- 

| formed by Dr. Brooks, who eulogized Mr. Zobanaky to the 

skies and predicted that he would, in time become As emi- 

| nent as Mr. Damrosch, of New York (I supposed the elder 

| Damrosch was referred to). Dr. Brooks added that Mr. 

| Zobanaky had laid the foundation for the new department 

| of sight reading in public schools (spoken of a few weeks 

| ago in my letter), and that he owed him a debt of grati- 

| tude. One would think that this debt, if real, might have 

| been discharged by Superintendent Brooks when he pro- 

| posed the names for director of music a few months ago, 


| by placing Mr. Zobanaky’s name on the list. It is to be 
presumed that he considered the gentleman not fit for the 
| position. Why then does he now come forward with the 
exaggerated eulogy so characteristic of us Americans? 
Let us throw away cant and artificial praise. 


sn 2” 


The operatic concert is a somewhat hazardous undertak- 
ing for well-known artists, but it becomes positively reck- 
less when offered by the students of a music school. Much 
may be said, therefore, for the courage of the directors of 
the New Conservatory of Music, Mr. Robert Hurlbrink and 
Mr. Gustav Goldschmidt, who gave an operatic: concert at 
the Broad Street Theatre on Monday evening. Second act 
of Freischiitz, first act of A Night in Granada, by Kreutzer, 
and first and second acts of Nessler’s Trompeter of Sack- 
kingen. 

The singers were Mr. Robert Hurlbrink, Miss Elisabeth 
Fuchs, Miss Elisabeth Ingram, Mr. Robert Schurig, Mr. 
Otto de Vallé, Miss Agnes Rappleye, Miss Clara Eckert 
and Mr. Edward Ives, with Mr. Goldschmidt at the piano, 
there being no orchestra. The participants were all evi- 
dently students or amateurs with the exception of Mr. Hurl- 
brink and Mr. Schurig. The former, as Baron of Schoenau, 
was sufficiently sonorous and gouty. Mr. Schurig as Wer- 


| mer Kirchhofer, and especially as the Huntsman, appeared 


to great advantage and saved the day, though I could not 
help wishing that he was singing with his own set—that is, 
with professional artists. He had frequently to delay his 
part and modulate his voice for the sake of his partners. 
Mr. Schurig has a full and rich baritone, a sure pitch and 
the clearest possible enunciation. He also acts well, and is 
a valuable addition to the few experienced Philadelphia 
artists. When this has been said the pleasantest part of my 
task ceases, for with that the virtues of the performance are 


| nearly exhausted. In the first place, such a mixture as the 


above program would muddle any singer, to say nothing of 
the audience. One of the operas, done from beginning to 
end, provided they were able to do it, would have beena 
saner exposition of the results of an operatic school. There 


| was a conscientious fidelity to the notes for the most part, 


but too much tremolo, indistinct utterance, and too slow a 
tempo through it all. The stage-struck tenor of the Frei- 
schiiltz performance found himself cruelly shut out in front 
of the curtain while taking the gorgeous bouquets for the 
ladies, and then apparently recovered himself (and, let us 
‘* Nothing 
on the stage so became him as the leaving it.” 

Let us have operatic schools; the more the better; but let 
us also fix the standard of performance high. 


*ne a2 


The Castle Square Company, at the Grand Opera 
House, has been giving The Gondoliers this week with the 
usual success and ample receipts. The company makes as 
sprightly, entertaining and musical an affair out of this 


| rather unmusical operetta as is possible. The anniversary 


of the arrival of the company in Philadelphia was cele- 
brated a few weeks ago, a fact on which the managers 
justly pride themselves. The members of the company 
are versatile, conscientious with their parts, good natured 
in regardto encores and seldom fail to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the house. 

The graduation exercises of the Spruce Street Academy 
took place at Musical Fund Hall on the evening of May 29. 
There were selections by the pupils’ orchestra, under Mr. 
Gustav Hille, vocal and piano solos, followed by the distri- 


| bution of diplomas and medals. 


The commencement of the Broad Street Conservatory oc- 


curs on Tuesday evening, the 8th. 
An account of the very successful concert of the Waldorf 
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nies icte lew V g ; > 26. s 
Musicale artists, of New York, at Manheim May 26, should M, "eo N. A. 
have been given Jast week. It was a fashionable affair with 


distinguished ladies as patronesses, and from a musical a 


s i , iova . The yrs as 
eg very enjoyable, I am told. The program was Preliminary Announcement of Program. 


Quartet, D MAJOF......cccccescccsccccccccsccccccccscccvcssesseseces 
The Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet 
Arioso, from Le Roi de Lahore............0scecseceeseeeeeees Massenet 
M. Emilo de Gogorzo 


(Subject to Change.) 


Violin solos THURSDAY MorNING, JUNE 24. 


REED én ticcccecsdssle Vessvovaonesenesepeneceericebeosseege Chopin 5 
I oo nveis deck ccnceveitaicates biaatae ors tektnetes Schubert 9:30 a. M.—Inaugural Meeting. 
Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn. mae In the Auditorium: 
Eti RERGO.. cccncscuscdccssidiseslssamgudddiienestors+ dor aint-Saéns as " . ad . 
eo pea : ee ae I'he Metropolitan Orchestra and soloists. Distinguished 
Mis Jeannette MacClanahan. ‘ . 
Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana...............csseeeeeeeees Mascagni | speakers. Orchestra under direction of Adolph Neuendorff. 
BRE oc bac cbc éccccdvdvevsspavesundedodede tis tdndteus ceesieesion Bocherini | Prof. Franklyn W. Hooper, director of the Brooklyn 
The Ka!tenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet Institute, will preside. 
Violoncello solos Jubilee ¢ a 
‘ > WOOO COVSTCEIIO, 6 oc ccccccccccccccescccoccccceccogecsoseses «++» Weber 
Romanza jobtehwege6eineuens Seep eeReenensebereeh UP< reeeees a rsa Sstropolitan Permanent Orchestra 
SCNCTZO «2.1... e eee e ee eeeeeeneeneeeeeeneessereeesees -++++,Van Gorns | address, ( oaterrs the Freedom of the City— 
Mr. Herman | Beyer- ‘Hané His Honor, Mayor Wm. L. Strong. 
Baretta Over Oi Oso nnec dcceecensseeapctesscesnce<ongess ves Dudley Buck 


PONE eine ccnnddbcceccredendedendcabibesseestinnr reds .....Chaminade 


(Conducted by the composer.) 
TTTTTIT TIT TTT ITT TTT Flotow | Address of Welcome 
Soprano Aria ........... 

Miss Amanda Vierhelier 


Canzone del Poetie....... 
M. E milio de Gogorza ..Adolph M. Foerster 


. Hillemacher 


pen neg > ri henna ae spi sig Response and Annual Address, by the President of the Music 
Boring BOO ...cccccccscccccocscccccccsccsccccscvccccscescscccscosses Hyde ‘eachers’ National Association 
Invocation ........ , cowadacente -sseeee.Gruy d’Hardelot Mr. Herbert W. Greene, of New York ' , . 
é Pe TN. csensvektcabesebansersaaeinearetete -....L. Godowsky 
(Cello obligato, Mr ‘Bey stats “Han The Educational Purpose of the Convention— 
Miss Jeanette MacClanahan ev. Edward Judson, D. D 
EATGIOE, FRO occcvcctccccessocscesens coco MOBValGS | Comtsaltn Asis... wscccsescccscesesocseses ée 


Mrs. Carl Alves 
“ e Ss Q . 
The Kaltenborn- Be yer-Hané ering uartet The Relation of Music to Public Morals 


Mr. J. Pizzarello, accompanist. Ds : Mrs. W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, ‘ 
The arioso of Massenet had to be omitted on account | V'°'™ ‘ re BEA pater ae mae 
i : } emi 2G " The Place of Music in a Liberal Education- 
of the illness of M. Emilo de Gogorza Prof. BS Packard of Now York 
Mr. S. Tudor Strang presented an elaborate program at | Ballet Music................. songinninleatundaiie Jiu seeeeeess Hadley 
: . Orches 
his recital at the Oxford Presbyterian Church on Monday Opening of the me -—" the Music Trades. 
evening, illustrating the Virgil Clavier method. Exposition Department 
Miss F. Cassavant has been engaged as soprano in the In the Concert Hall: 
quartet of Trinity Reformed Church. 2 m.—Exhibition of the results attained by various 
Mr. Owen S. Fitzgeral sang very acceptably at the Ox- methods of teaching sight singing in — icschools. Classes 
ford Churct Siiention enaul ; MF é frora New York, Jersey City, New Haven and Philadelphia. 
ford Church on Thursday evening. = Clean: 2 p. M.—Song recital by Miss Eleanor Meredith. Violin 
numbers by Mr. Richard Arnold. Accompanist, Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett. 
Sailing for Rest.—Mr. S. Rappaport, the cantor and 3p. M.—Piano recital by Mr. E. B. Perry, of Boston. 


choirmaster of the West End Synagogue, sailed on the | Vocal numbers by Miss Blanche Cheseebrough, contralto. 
: Accompanist, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. 


Havel yesterday for - vacation. While abroad Mr. Rap- 4p. m.—Concert by the Cantanta Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
paport will sing in concerts in Prague, Vienna and Buda- | (Ladies’ voices.) “Mr. Albert Gérard Thiers, director. 
pest. He returns tohis duties in August. Assisted by Madame Valda, soprano, and Mr. Franz Kal- 


Sie, Mex Teeumean—Mr. Mex Treemese will. ett | *™ 90rn, violin. Accompanist, Miss Kate S. Chittenden 


next week for Europe to spend the summer abroad with In the Auditorium: 
his family. He will go to Antwerp and from there to 2 p. m.—Conference on public school music and popular 
. sight singing classes. Mr. W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, 


Munich, where a reunion of a college ey - which he ” chairman. Miss J. Ettie Crane, Mr. John Tagg, Mr. H. E. | 
one of the founders will be held. Before returning he will | Hojt, Mr. J. Zobanaky, Mr. Daniel Batchellor and others. | 


visit Bayreuth and hear Parsifal. A number of his pupils | An open discussion. 
dined with Mr. Treumann the other evening at a banquet 
; ic ; © , > +7 > ; ) . 
in honor of his birthday. He will return in October. Ja the Auditerinn: 

Miss Fannie Lovering Skinner.—A musical was given 8 p. m.—Concert-stereopticon-lecture entertainment: The 
on Saturday afternoon by Mrs. Fannie Lovering Skinner Sovl of a Song, Mr. Silas G. Pratt, of New York. 
and her pupils at the residence of Mrs. H. L. Cadmus, 229 | Af the Murray Hill Hotel, Fourth Avenue and Forty- 
Prospect street, East Orange. Mrs. James Seymour, Jr., first Street: ach 

€ Newark: Miss Blanche Ogier. Miss Harriet Valentine 9 r. Mc—Reception to members of the association and as- 
of Newark; Miss Dianche Wgier, Miss flarriet Valentine, | sisting artists. Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, chairman of 
Miss Theodora Allen, H. L. Cadmus, of East Orange; J. | the reception committee. 

4 nina : _ . = 5 a > a ¥ 
K. Paine, of South Orange; A. H. Spear, of Bloomfield ; Fripay Mornine, June 25. 
Miss Marion V oege, Miss Edith Adams, the Misses Harlan a 
and Alfred Varcha, of New York, pupils of Mrs. Skinner, 9:30 a. M.—General business meeting. Revision of the 


took part. Miss Cadmus, Miss Eames and Miss Wilterdink | constitution. Committee on revision: Charles H. Morse, 
e | chairman; ged Foote and Will C. Macfarlane. 

' 1 a. M.—The Value of Art Studies in Higher Educa- 

selections on the guitar and mandolin, which were very tion 


THURSDAY EVENING 


contributed solos on the piano, and the Misses Harlan gav 





enjoyable. 11:: ory of Interpretation, Mr. A. J. Good- 
Verlet in Cortland.—The popular soprano Mlle. Alice =, Illustrations on the piano, Mr. William H. Sher- 

‘ . wood. 

Verlet scored a great triumph at her recent appearance on ’ 

June 3 at the Cortland Musical Festival. We append the In the Concert Halt: 

followi : 10 a.m —The Janko Keyboard—a lecture recital. Mme. 

shone - “ J 3 

ollowing notices A. Pupin 

Probably the brightest star among them all is Mlle. Alice Verlet, 11 a. M.—Song recital, Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., of 
who was repeatedly encored and who delighted ali by the quality, Boston. Assisted by Miss Caia Aarup, pianist, and Mr. 
power and compass of her splendid soprano voice. The Jewel Song Louis Schmidt, violinist, with Grieg’s G minor sonata. 
from Faust, which she sang at the even'ng concert, showed her capa- . 
bilities in a marked manner.—7he Cortland Standard, June 4, 1807 Fripay AFTERNOON 

In the Auditorium : 

Much was expected of Mile Alice Verlet on account of her great 2 p. m.—Cantata, Die Schoene Melusine, Hofmann. The 
reputation attained abroad as well as ‘n this cuuntry, but she more | Mount Vernon High School chorus, Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
than met all anticipation. The prolonged applause and several | director. Solos by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano, and Mr. 
encores which she received attested the great success she won on her | —-——, baritone. 
first appearance in Cortland. In addition to her remarkable vocal | Jy s4e Concert Hal/: 


abilities she is a woman of most charming personality. Mlle. Verlet 2 rp. M.—Piano recital, presenting the results attained by 
| 


gave for her second number the Solveig Song, by Grieg; Serenade | the Virgil Clavier System, Mrs. A. K. V irgil 


by Pierné, and the celebrated Jewel Song from Faust in the original 2 pr. M.—Song recital, Mr. Albert Gérard Thiers, assisted 
key, and did them so well, with so much intelligence and finish, that | by Mr. Hans Kronold, violoncello; Miss Kate S. Chitten- | 


she scored a complete triumph and carried off the honors of the | den, accompanist. 
evening.— Zhe Syracuse Post, June 4, 1807 4p. M.—Piano recital, Mr. Paul Tidden, of New York, 


assisted by Miss Mary Mansfield, soprano; Mr. Wm. F. 
Sherman, accompanist. 
In the Lyceum: 

2 r.m.—Conference on music in the college afid univer- 
sity Prof. George Coleman Gow, of Vassar College, 
chairman. 


Fripay Eveninc 
In the Auditorium ' 

8 vp. M.—Orchestral concert; Mr. Arthur Claasen, director 
Symphony by Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley, directed by the 
composer. Saint-Saéns piano concerto, Mr. William H 
Sherwood, pianist. Tschaikowsky violin concerto, Mr. 
Bernhard Listemann, violinist. Orchestral minuet by Miss 
Laura Sedgwick Collins. Vocal numbers by Fraulein 
Meysenheym, Royal Court opera singer from Munich. 
Excerpts from Mendelssohn's Elijah by the Oratorio Club, 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Henry Hall, director. 

SATURDAY Morninc, June 26 
In the Auditorium : 

9:30 a. mat—General business meeting. Reports of com- 
mittees. Election of officers 

11 a. m_—Address by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. 

11:30 a. m.—Conference on music schools and their work. 
Mr. Charles H. Morse, of Brooklyn, chairman. 
| Excursons on the steamer Mohawk, at 9 a. m. and 2 p. M. 

In Temple Beth-El, Fifth Avenue and Seventy-sixth 


Street: 
10 a. m.—Jewish <= ee service, with special music. 
Organist, Mr. Frank Taft, A. G. O. 


In the Concert Hall: 

10 a. M.—Piano recital by Miss Florence Terrel (pupil of 
Alexander Lambert), of New York. Vocal numbers by 
Mr. M. W. Bowman, of New York, tenor. Miss Kate 
Stella Burr, accompanist. 

11 a. ma.—Song and piano recital by Mr. Perry Averill and 
Mr. Orton Bradley. of New York. 

12 m.—Piano recital by Mr. William H. Sherwood, of 
| Chicago. Vocal numbers by Miss Unni Lund, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., soprano : 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 

In the Concert Hall: 

2 p.mM.—Piano recital by Mr. Wm. H. Barber, of New 
| York. Vocal numbers, by Miss Marie Warren. 

3 p.M.—Vocal recital, by Mrs. Gerrit Smith. Violin 

solos, by Mr. Gustave Dannreuther. 

4 p.m.—Piano recital, by Mr. Leopold Godowsky. Vo- 
cal numbers, by Miss Feilding Roselle 
| ln the Auditorium: 

2 p.m.—Conference on Music Journalism. Mr. L. C. 
Elson, chairman. (This subject can readily be disposed of 
in fifteen minutes) 

3 p. M_—Conference on Musical Co-operation and Protec- 
tion. Mr. W. J. Hall, chairman. The American College 
of Musicians, Mr. Albert Ross Parsons. The American 
Guild of Organists, Dr. Gerrit Smith. The Manuscript 
Society, Mr. Reginald de Koven 
ln Various Churches (hours to be announced) 

Organ recitals by Mr. Wm. C. Carl, Mr. S. A. Baldwin, 
Mr. Wm. E. Mulligan, Mr. H. R. Shelley, Dr. Gerrit 
Smith, Mr. H. M. Wild, and Mr. N. J. Corey. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 
| ln the Auditorium 
8 p. m.—Concert. Arion Society, Brooklyn, Arthur 

Claassen, director; Mr. Adolph and Miss Augusta Glose, 
ensemble pianists; Mr. Frederick Reddall, of Brooklyn, 
bass; Cecilia Ladies’ quartet; Mrs. Alice F. Spier, of 
New Haven, soprano; Mr. Chas. Meehan, of New York, 
soprano; Mr. Marc C. Baker, of Duluth, tenor; Mr. E. R. 
Kroeger, of St. Louis, composer-pianist ; Kaltenborn String 
page lh Mr. W. F. Sherman, accompanist. 

8 r. M.—Theatre and roof garden parties. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 27 


Special services arranged by the American Guild of 
Organists : . 

10 a. M.—Brooklyn. Baptist Tabernacle, Rev. Court- 
land Myers, pastor; Mr. E. M. Bowman, organist; chorus 
of 200 voices; Plymouth Church, Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., pastor; Mr. Chas. H. Morse, organist; quartet and 
chorus choir. 

11 a. m.—New York. First Presbyterian, Rev. Howard 
Duffield, D. D., pastor; Mr. Wm. C. Carl, organist; chorus 
choir. South Church, Rev Roderick Terry, D. D., pastor ; 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, organist; quartet and chorus choir. St 
Paul's, Mr. Leo Kofler, organist. St. Michael's, Mr. Robert 
| Winterbottom, organist. Incarnation, Mr W. R. Hadden, 
| organist; vested choir of boys and men. Holy Trinity, 
Harlem, Walter C. Gale, organist. : 

4p». M.—St. Paul's, Mr. Leo Kofler, organist. First Pres- 
byterian, Rev. Howard Duffield, D. D., pastor; Mr. Wm. 
C. Carl, organist. Intercession, Rev. Henry Dixon Jones, 
rector; Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin, organist. 

5 pep. M.—Incarnation, Mr. W. R. Hadden, organist. 
| 8p. M—Baptist Tabernacle, Brooklyn, Rev. Courtland 

Myers, pastor; Mr. E. M. Bowman, organist; chorus of 200 
voices. 


Monpay Morning, JUNE 28 


In the Auditorium 

9.30 a. mM.—Conference on Vocalization: Joint session 
with National Society of Elocutionists Addresses by 
Presidents Greene and Chamberlain. Papers by Prof. 





OSGAR SAENGER HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


(BARITONE), 
Vocal Instruction. COMPOSER, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, : 
Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; E. Leon Rains, Basso, and INSTRUCTION—Piano, Organ, Theory. 
other prominent singers now before the public. | 236 WEst 132d Sr New Yorx City 
cs °9 / : 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, DORA VALESCA BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


SOPRANO. 2 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. a: feo ral 
9 West 21st Street, New York. paces 06> Gees Gen Metees, tend. Cask: 








ADDRESS: 





JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 


...401 West 86th Street, New York. 


OTTO LOHSE, 


CONDUCTOR. 


Address until September (when Mr. Lohse returns to the United 


States) : 
Kloster Allee 10, HAMBURG, Germany, 


| 
| For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 
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Graham Bell, Mr. Chas. D. Carter, Mr. L. C. Elson, Mme. 
Luisa Cappiani, Mme. Florenza d’Arona, Dr. F. E. Miller, 
and others. 
In the Concert Hall: 
10 a. M.—Piano recital by Mr. August Spanuth, of New 
York. Vocal numbers by Miss Madeline Brookes, soprano. 
11 a. M.—Song recital by Samuel Moyle, of New York, 
assisted by Mrs. W. J. Whiteman, contralto. 
12 m.—Piano recital by Mr. Giuseppe Randegger, of 
Milan, Italy. Vocal numbers by Mr. ——. Miss Kate 
Stella Burr, accompanist. 


Monpay AFTERNOON, 
In the Auditorium: 
2 rp. m.—Concert of prize compositions. 


In the Concert Hall: 
2 p. m_—Conference on woman’s work in Music. Mrs. 
Sutro, chairman. New York Ladies’ Trio Club. 


Monpbay EVENING. 


In the Auditorium: 

8 p. M.—Oratorio performance, Mr. Walter H. Hall, 
director, Soloists, chorus and orchestra. Mr. Will C. 
MacFarlane, organist. 


Editors The Musical Courter: 

At-.the forthcoming convention in New York of the 
M. T. N. A. it is proposed to exhibit compositions by 
women. 

Composers and publishers are earnestly requested to aid 
the committee in its effort to make a creditable showing of 
the work of women composers and to forward suitable 
selections to Mrs. Clara A. Korn, No. 49 Fifth avenue, 
New York city, not later than June 21. 

The courtesy of publishing this request in the columns 
of your widely read journal will be greatly appreciated by 
the committee and also by 

Yours very truly, 
LAuRA SEDGWICK COLLINS, 
Chairman of Committee on Musical Compositions. 


THE CHELSEA, 222 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, | 
June 4, 1897. ‘ 


Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop._-_Mme. Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop will be the soprano soloist for the great 
festival at Burlington, Ia., for June 22 and 23. 

Miss Blanche Duffield.—Miss Blanche Duffield, the so- 
prano, and pupil of Lena Doria Devine, sang at the reception 
given by the Baptist Young People’s Union, of Dr. McAr- 
thur’s church, May 27, confirming the good impression she 
made at a similar occasion a short time ago. Mr. Ericsson 
Bushnell also contributed some selections, and Miss Kate 
B. Chittenden was the able accompanist. 

Theodore Arnheiter.—Mr. Theodore Arnheiter, who is 
violin instructor at the Hasbrouck Institute, will spend his 
vacation in the company of a number of artists on the coast 
of Maine. He will give a series of song recitals next sea- 
son in Chamber Music Hall. Mr. Arnheiter has a fine bari- 
tone voice, of which he has perfect control, and with it pos- 
sesses also a high degree of musical temperament. Mr. 
Arnheiter is a pupil of Frank G. Dossert. 

F. G. Dossert.—Mr. Frank G. Dossert, will remain in 
the city all summer, and will continue to teach at his studio 
in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Dossert has a large number of 
pupils who can only come to him during the summer 
months, and this, of course, necessitates his remaining 
here. 

Among Mr. Dossert’s successful pupils now holding 
prominent positions are Miss Lane, soprano soloist of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Buffalo, and Dr. James Mooney, tenor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. 

Swedish Concert.—The second concert by the American 
Union of Swedish singers took place in Carnegie Hall, June 
2, under the direction of Mr. John R. Ortengsen, conductor 
of the A. U. S. S.; Mr. Oscar Ringwall, orchestra; Miss 
Eva Lund, accompanist. Among Swedish societies present 
were the Singing Society Harmony, of Boston; Blue Rib- 
bon Singing Society, of Brooklyn; the Orpheus, of New 
Haven; the Lyson, of New York; the Svithiod, of Chi- 
cago; the Svea Society, of New York, and the Swedish 
glee clubs of Boston and of Chicago. The soloists were Mr. 
Tor Pyk, the tenor; Miss Lila Juel, soprano; Mr. Conrad 
Behrens, basso; Mr. E. Swedelius, and Miss Ida Hallbeck. 
The concert concluded with the Star Spangled Banner, 
sung by the chorus and the public. 











CINCINNATI, June 5, 1897. 
Yan is the season for college commencements 
and graduation exercises. 

The nineteenth annual commencement of the College of 
Music will be given on Tuesday evening, June 15, in the 
Odeon. Thisis a departure from the custom in vogue for 
several years of giving the commencements in the morn- 
ing. An elaborate program will be performed by gradu- 
ates, assisted by the college orchestra, and short addresses 
will be delivered by Rev. J. M. Mackey, D.D., of St. 
Peter's Cathedral, and Prof. Henry B. Smith, of Lane 
Seminary, on the relation of music to higher education, 
with a word for the class of '97 and their Alma Mater, 
and of the Queen City asa music centre. The invocation 
will be pronounced by Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church. Diplomas will be con- 
fered upon eleven graduates as follows : 


Fredin, Miss Katherine C. McKeown, Miss J. Russell Brown. 
In the Art of Singing— Miss Rosa C. Shay. 


K. Monnette, Miss Julia A. Monnette, Miss Lida D. Rogers, Miss Sue 
M. Harder, Miss May A. Fearnley. é 

Sixteen certificates will be awarded, as follows: 

In the Art of Piano Playing—Miss Helen M. Corbin, Miss Rose 
Demuth, Mrs. Martina A. Powell, Miss Miriam Plaut, Miss Jennie I. 


Quigley. 

In the Art of Singing—Miss Martha M. Henry. 

In the Art of Organ Playing— Miss Grace Monteith, Miss Louise 
Murphy. . 

In the Art of Teaching Music in the Public Schools--Miss Dollie 
Mead, Miss Mabel McElroy, Miss Sara Galloway, Mr. Alfred Deng- 
hausen, Mr. William A. Curl, Mr. Irvin W. La Chat, Mr. Leroy 
Tebbs. 

In the Art of Elocution—Mr,. Otis H. Green. 

There is but one post-graduate in this year’s class, Mr. 
Carl Hahn, violoncellist, to whom the post-medallion will 


diplomas and certificates with distinction. 


three evening concerts on Saturday, June 5; Wednesday, 
June 9, and Thursday, June 10, and the graduation exercises 
of the elocutionary department on Saturday evening, June 
12, in the Odeon. 
ee ee 

There will be five Springer medalists this year. For- 
merly at each college commencement there were ten 
Springer medals awarded in accordance with the income of 
the original bequest, but Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, dean 
of the faculty, placed the standard higher. The inter- 
pretation was made that the original terms of the bequest 
meant merely to establish a limit of ten medals for each 


Accordingly the regulation was made that only those be 
entitled to the Springer medals whoreceive either a diploma 
or certificate with the note of distinction, their selection 
depending upon the dean and the board of examiners. 
This rule was first enforced at the examinations last year. 


follows: 


singing with high distinction. She was last yeara pupil of Profes- 
sor Sterling. the assistant dean of the faculty, and has latterly been 
under the instruction of Mr. Hans Seitz. 

Miss Grace Monteith, who receives a certificate in the art of organ 
playing, with high distinction. Miss Monteith is a pupil of Professor 
Sterling. e 

Miss Helen M. Corbin, who receives a certificate in the art of piano 
playing, with the highest distinction. Miss Corbin at her examina- 
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Anita Rio} 


ADDRESS : 144 West 91st Street. New York. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. DURAND & FILS, 
Music Publishers, Paris. 
NEW MUSIC JUST OUT: 
The French Clavecinists of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries Second volume. 
Twenty Selected Pieces by Dagincourt, Dandricu, Daquin 
and Lully. Transcribed by Louis Diemer, Professor of the 
Paris Conservatoire. 
Price, 5 frs. Net. 

The first volume, already published, contains pieces by 
Daquin, Couperin and Rameau. 
Just published also: 

ISTAR, 

Vincent d’Indy (op. 42). 

Variations Symphoniques. 
Orchestra score, ; : 4 > > ‘ . Price, net, 12 frs. 
Orchestra Part, > ‘ Be 





oe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Piano, four hands, . Ere eaeta te. ; ° Be 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


In the Art of Piano Playing—Miss Clara Belle Beazell, Miss Aline | 


In the Art of Elocution— Miss Corinne M. Frechtling, Miss Rachel | 


be awarded. The Springer gold medals will be awarded te | 
members of the class who have passed the examinations for | 


Incident to the closing year of the college will be given | 


scholastic year, but did not give any rule as to the standard | 
of competency required of those who were to receive them. | 


The fortunate medalists thus honored this year are as | 
| pupils. 
Miss Martha M. Henry, who receives a certificate in the art of | 


‘SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





| tion proved herself a perfect revelation of extraordinary and 
| matured talent. She is a pupil of Prof. Albino Gorno. 

Miss Katherine C. McKeown, who as a graduate receives a diploma 
in the art of piano playing, with great distinction. Miss McKeown 
was formerly a pupil of Mr. Romeo Gorno, but for the past few 
years received her finishing touches from Prof. Albino Gorno. She 
is talented and of a most decided musical temperament. 

Miss J. Russell Brown, who as a graduate also receives a diploma 
in the art of piano playing. Miss Brown resides at Cynthiana, Ky, 
She was one of the best pupils of Mr. Albino Gorno 

There will be but one post-graduate, who passed the examination 
with the highest distinction—Mr. Carl Hahn, vieloncellist, to whom 
the post-medallion will be awarded. 


The last concert of the André-Hahn series in Levasser 
| Hall, June 2, presented an interesting program. Messrs. 
| André and Hahn were assisted by Miss Louise B. Vaigt, 
| soprano; Miss Clara Michalowsky, pianist, and Mr. L. E. 
Levasser. Miss Michalowsky, one of the most talented of 
Mr. André’s pupils, played with her teacher the prelude 
and fugue in E minor by Bach. Her solos were Wagner's 
Feuerzauber, a Rondo Brillant by Weber and three studies 
by Chopin. One cannot fail to remark that she has a 
facile touch and a good deal of musical temperament. The 
sonata in G major, by Dvorak, for piano and violin, was an 
interesting number, and was interestingly played by Messrs. 
André and Hahn. 

Miss Louise Vaigt, soprano, sang Caro Nome, from 
Rigoletto, and Elizabeth's Prayer, from Tannhiiuser, cover- 
ing a wide difference of vocal capacity. 
wealth of voice material with some reserve power. 

Mr. André played with his usual taste and clearness in 
the ensemble numbers—the last one of these being the 
Lysberg transcriptions on The Magic Flute, in which Mr. 
Levasser sustained the second piano. 

Miss Louise Vaigt will give a farewell testimonial in Col- 
lege Hall on the evening of June 22. She will be assisted 
by local talent. This is previous to her departure for Paris. 

Mr. Edwin W. Glover, local conductor of the May Festi- 
val Chorus, has for several years past had a piano school 
of his own in the Methodist Book Concern Building. Ata 
recital given by his pupils June 3 many showed consider- 
able talent and evidenced the thorough methods and con- 


Miss Vaigt has a 


scientious work of their teacher. 

During the past year Mr. A. J. Gantvoort established a 
| popular music class in connection with the College of Music 
The class met on Thursday evenings of each week, and 
the results were shown at a closing entertainment in the 


Odeon on Thursday evening, June 3. It was gratifying to 
| note how much thorough and systematic instruction had 
| been appropriated by a chorus made up of so much material 


that but a short time ago was hardly acquainted with the 


rudiments of music. 


* 2 *# & 


On the evening of June 3 the Junior Musical Club gave 
| a concert at Mrs. Westendorf’s Hall, on Linton street, Avon- 
| dale. This club is largely composed of society people, with 
| Miss Elizabeth Shillito as president. They are all enthu- 
siastic devotees at the shrine of music, and many of the 


members are amateurs of talent 

The official committee of the club is as follows: Miss 
Elizabeth Shillito, president; Miss Alice Douglass, vice- 
Buck, secretary; Miss Delphine 
Ransohoff, treasurer; Miss L. M. Tilden, musical director. 


* nee 


| 
| eee Miss R. A. 
| 


The Apollo Club, by special invitation of the board of 
directors of the Nashvilie Exposition, sang at two concerts 
Saturday afternoon and evening, May 22, before 10,000 
people at the Exposition grounds. The Nashville papers 
spoke very highly of the achievements of the Apollo Club. 

The Bellstedt-Balienberg Band, of this city, is meeting 
| with emphatic success at the Nashville Exposition. 


se 2 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will have the 
usual summer term, and all departments will be open to 
students. Miss Clara Baur has had an unusually success- 
ful academic year, capable teachers and many talented 
Her piano department, with Mr. Theodore Bohl- 





Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No. 35 East 62d St., New York 
XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), . Musical Director. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin Monday, September 
27, 1897, and continue through aterm ofeight months ‘The different 
branches taught in this course are of special value tv teachers and to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction, 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
composition 

3. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 
(weekly) 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N.B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices) 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly atthe beginning of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200, payable either in full or 
four payments of $50 each. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


mann, Mr. Georg Krueger and Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans 
in charge, will compare favorably with that of any musical 
institution in the country. At a pupils’ recital recently 
the following program was given 

Concerto No. 1, G minor, Op. 25 ........ceeeeeseeeeeeeenens Mc ndelssohn 


(Orchestral mart on second piano.) 
Miss Laura Strubbe. 


OG Gi sch cei otk code cbescuddeeesdescbedecdeess vivetecseeceeess Denza 
Miss Josephine Og 

Benes A Cosccc dc cecccccccsdoccededectecbiscdsedcceséosvcceceesbes Wolff 
Miss Grace Patterson 

lrnte+s000sc0usessesvewmnteeenneenaeneae covccccees MOUNTS 


Miss Sallie B. Curry 
Organ solo, Two Studies.... a aed battle Buck 
Miss Mabel Ww ille nberg 


ROT; BUGRNB oisnoes coccébsavsteseborsteénersheebensess . Strauss 
Miss Mary Bry son : 
Sct, TOO Detter LAGE. cccccscccciesscocencacesescsocesvcrsssvacs Cowen 
Miss Clara Myrick 
Berceuse, Op. 38.....) .......ceceecereeees Mo zkowski 
Etincelles...... eee 
Miss Eva Wynne 
Ne PT ee ..Cantor 


Miss Rosalie Meininger 


J. A. Homan 


Brahms as a Humorist. 
UMEROUS Brahms have, of 


course, been current lately, says the London Musica/ 


anecdotes 


News, but the following, contributed to a Newcastle jour- 
nal by Miss Hildegard Werner, are by no means among the 
least interesting of them. Miss Werner's sponsorship also 
testifies to their accuracy: 

To a lady singer, who expressed her wish to Brahms to 
sing one of his unpublished songs, he replied bluntly: ** You 
had better wait for one of my posthumous songs.” 

One day, when going out for a walk, Brahms encoun- 
tered at the street door a young, unknown man, with a 
volume of music under his arm, who politely asked him if 
Herr Brahms lived in that house. ‘‘ Yes, he lives on the 
third story. and this flight of stairs leads straight to his 
door,”’ answered Brahms, who strode off into the next street. 

At a musical reunion, where Brahms played a sonata 
with a violoncellist, he thumped so vigorously on the piano 
keys that the violoncellist all of a sudden ceased playing 
‘You play soloud that I cannot hear my 
growled Brahms, 


and exclaimed 
own playing!” ‘ Well,’ 
be glad you cannot hear it.” 

Once Brahms gave the following answer to some friends 


‘you ought to 


of his, who urged him to compose an opera: ‘If an opera 
of mine should not be a success I would certainly write a 
second one ; but I cannot make up my mind to write the 
first one 


and that is the reason why I am a bachelor.”——-Brahms 


I have exactly the same feelings anent marriage, 


always declined to express an opinion on music composed 
by royal persons, saying, *‘ No one really knows who have 
written these compositions.” 

During one of Brahms’ visits to his native town, Ham- 
burg, a musical lady friend of Miss Werner made his 
acquaintance. On one occasion she informed him that, 
although she greatly admired his music, she did not like to 
tell him so, because she understood that he hated praise 
‘*No,” replied Brahms kindly, 
praised, but I hate to be fawned upon.”— 
collector was Brahms’ pet aversion, and he would seldom 
converse with any of that sort, so various stratagems had 
to be employed in order to secure his autograph. Thus, 
one day, he received a letter as follows: ‘Sir, the swords 
you have ordered will come However, 
Brahms’ saw through the ruse, and did not answer the let- 


‘I do not dislike to be 
~The autograph 


to-morrow.” 


ter. No swords arrived. 

At a select musical party given by Frau W. at Vienna, 
among many other musicians Brahms and his friend 
Joachim were also present. The great Hungarian violinist 
very amiably volunteered to play, and there happened to 
be no violin music handy except one set of the Beethoven 
piano and violin sonatas, op. 12, which was brought by the 
hostess to Joachim with the request that he would ask 
—she had not the courage to do so—to take the 
Turning toward Brahms, Joachim smilingly 


Brahms 
piano part. 
‘ Dear master, will you vouchsafe to play this with 
“I am not an 


asked, 
me for the amusement of our friends?” 
accompanist,” growled Brahms, and abruptly turning his 
back upon Joachim, went angrily off into another room. 
Joachim merely shrugged his shoulders and looked round 
for a volunteer pianist, saying, ‘‘It is his way when he is 
vexed; he means nothing by it.” 


FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


ENGLISH BARITONE. 
In America till end of May, 1897. 





WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 





ELSA LOWENSOHN. 


> 


HE portrait of Elsa Lowensohn, who 
appear this fall in light opera at the revival which is 
pending, and during which we expect to hear the operas 
of Offenbach, Hervé, Lecocq, Strauss, Suppé, Millécker, 
&c., appears on the cover of this issue. 
The works under contemplation are what we call the 
classical of light opera, and it is in these that she is to ap- 


pear. Her personality is attractive, and she is gifted with | 


musical and other talent of unusual order. She has been 
taking vocal lessons from Mrs. Bella Thomas Nicholls, of 


this City. 


A. Adam.—A statue has been erected to the memory of 
Adolph Adam at Longjumeau, the town which owes its 
fame to his opera, Le Postillon de Longjumeau. 





Mexico.—A concert in memory of Franz Schubert was 


ner & Levien. The program consisted of works by 
Schubert. 

Gustav Barth.—A Viennese musician, 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, aged eighty-six. 


Gustav Barth, 
He mar- 


selt, became head of the Vienna Mannergesangverein and 
composed a number of chorals. In 1858 he was made ca- 
pellmeister at Wiesbaden, and on his retirement took up 
his residence at Frankfort, where for some years he was a 
music critic. 
Amat VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress geuuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 





dealer. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE—Shares of the 
stock of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited. Par- 
ties owning shares in this company will please state num- 
Address Buyer, care 


capital 


ber and price per share demanded. 
of this paper, 
yi I)LINIST going abroad desires to dispose of his class 
and studio, located in a Southern city of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. A splendid opportunity to the right party, who must 
be first class. For particulars address or call between 12 
and 2, S. F. & Co., Room 2, 124 Front street New York. 
FIN ~ STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
PECIAL TO PIANO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, will conduct 
a summer school for the study of the Virgil Clavier method 
at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 24. Pri- 
vate and class instruction. For circulars and further in- 
formation address, before May 15, 165 West Forty-eighth 
street, New York; after that date, Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily by all interested in the 
latest developments in piano study and teaching. 
PECIAL TO PIANO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, of New York, 
will conduct a Summer School for the study of the Virgil 
Method at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 
24 and continuing throughout the summer. Special course 
for teachers begins July 6. Private and class instruction. 
For further information address Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 
to 5 p.m. by all interested in the latest developments in 
study and Appointments cheerfully 
granted. 


piano teaching. 


« UMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
F. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music, 
organist Rutgers’ Presbyterian Church, New York), at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on Lake Otsego (12 miles from Richfield Springs), begin- 
ning June 28, ten weeks. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight read- 
ing, six and eight hands. 
ooperstown is an jdeal place for summer study ; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, cool always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $5 to 
$7 per week. A fine fal and for teachers engaged the rest of the 
year to spend a delightful and Le summer. Address 
. RIESBERG, 
care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York 





GEORGE 


given in the City of Mexico in the rooms of Messrs. Wag- ; f : 
7 | reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 


is to 


ried, in 1840, the star of the Imperial Opera, Madame Has- | 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


a 


Bureau of Information 


AND 


Forwarding of Mail. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BuREAU « 
INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing and 


Correspondence on the third floor of THE Musical 


CouRIER Building, 19 Union square. Elevator service 


will enable all professional people, musical or 


dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 


ment tusiness or all allied professions and trades, to 


ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 

The attendance and service are all 

GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence,—Which means that desks and al 
material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling 

Il. Mailing.— 


Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 





try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 


sent care of Tuk Musicar Courter, and the itinerary of the 
traveler recorded here from time to time. 

III. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can be secured. 

IV. In General,—lIn short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 


| matic artists and professional people, who at present have 


no central place of meeting or of inquiry. Tur Musical 
Courier is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 


make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters. 


Olitzka.—Mlle. Rosa Olitzka, the contralto, who was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera House Company, has 
been engaged for the Carl Rosa Opera Company for the 
autumn season at Covent Garden, London 

New Operas.—Charles Goeppart hascompleted the musk 
for an opera, entitled Sarastro, the book being founded on 
Goethe's second part of The Magic Flute. Some portions 
of it were lately played at Weimar with success before an 
invited audience. At Darmstadt Marion, by C. Flinsch, 
was produced and at Gratz a one-act piece, The Last Song, 
met with fair success. 

Fergusson with Patti.—Mr. Geo. W. 
well-known baritone, gave his own recital to a large and 
Englan:|, on the 


by Ed. Schweiger; 


Fergusson, the 


select audience in Erard Hall, London, 
afternoon of May 26. Mr. 
much enthusiasm. Mr. 
in London this season resulted in his being engaged for an 
extended concert tour with Patti, beginning next Septem- 
ber. 

Gaelic Concert.—Mr. 
Miss Marie Stori, 
tralto; Mr. J. D 
and Mr 
this concert, given Sunday evening in Chickering Hall 
Mrs. O'Donnell, contralto. and Mr. O'Mahony, 
repeatedly encored, and that the popular Irishman, Herbert, 


Fergusson's singing created 


Fergusson’s continued successes 


Victor Herbert, violoncellist; 
soprano; Mrs. Helen O'Donnell, con- 
tenor; Mr. Edward O'Mahony 


Bernard O'Donnell, organist, assisted in 


Lyons, 
basso, 


basso, were 
stirred up great enthusiasm was, of course, natural. Miss 


Stori also pleased, particularly in her encore, in which she 
played the violin and sang simultaneously 


William H, Sherwood, 
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HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 


Permanent Address : 


2! LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. | 


Management of MAX ADLER, 


240 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
Mr. SHERWOOD 
will Teach, Play 
in Concerts and 
Recitals, also give 
Lectures with illus- 
trations at the 
(N. Y.) 


Assembly from 


Chautauqué 


July 12 to August 14 
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Theodor Bjorksten.—Mr. Theodor Bjérksten sailed last 
Saturday for Europe, but expects to be in Bar Harbor 
July 15 to spend the remainder of the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Robinson.—The pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Parker Robinson, assisted by Miss Mary Palmer, 
violinist, gave a successful recital at the Ladies’ Literary 
Club house, Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 3. 

Steinway in Chicago Conservatory.—Arrangements ‘| 
have just been completed by Mr. Samuel Kayzer, president 
of the Chicago Conservatory, for the equipment of the in- | 
stitution with Steinway pianos from the warerooms of 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. 

George Fleming, Baritone.—Mr. Fleming sang last 
week, with his customary success, at the Parish Club musi- 
cale these numbers: A Dream, Homer N. Bartlett; Since 
First I Met Thee, Rubinstein. This young baritone is 
steadily improving, and his success at the last Apollo Club 
concert (Chapman) is still fresh in the public mind. 


Mr. and Mrs. Severn.—We have received from Mr. and 
Mrs. Severn programs of three pupils’ recitals lately given 
at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, june 3, 4 and 5, Springfield, Mass. 
Next season Mr. and Mrs. Severn will take up their resi- 
dence permanently in New York. Mrs. Severn’s specialties 
are piano and vocal culture, while Mr. Severn’s are violin 
and composition. Their address in New York will be given | 
later. 

Miss Lulu A. Potter.—Miss Lulu A. Potter, of Newark, | 
has been engaged as solo soprano at the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Rahway, N. J. Miss Potter is a promis- 
ing pupils of Mme. Evans von Klenuer, and has been sing- 
ing with great success during the past year in one of the 
leading Newark churches, besides being heard in many of | 
the best concerts. 

Lila Juel and Conrad Behrens.—These two Swedish 
singers were heard both in solo and duets at the American 
Union of Swedish Singers’ concerts, in Carnegie Hall, last 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. Miss Juel sang: 


Vale Tiette RE PUIG a i ccvinceccciscacesedeccetniasmisedackes Gounod 
ee I inc one civctccciosittensadeeceven Korling and Bergen 
eid, By TR Ge in 606.40+: shade todenmegeesceaids inaonta Wrangel 


Miss Juel and Mr. Behrens. 


Emanuel Schmauk, Organist and Director.—At the 
Holy Trinity (Lutheran) Church last Sunday evening Mr. 
Schmauk's choir sang Sebastian Sommer’s O Give Thanks, 
anthem, the solo quartet being Mrs. Wm. Weston Niles, 
soprano; Miss L. Esperanza Garrigue, contralto; Mr. Wm. 
Henry Walker, tenor, and Mr. B. L. Fenner, bass. The 
Quis est Homo, duet, by Rossini, was sung by the two la- 
dies, Mendelssohn’s Hear my Prayer closing the service. 
Next Sunday evening a new soprano solo, Life, will be | 
sung, the music composed by Mr. Schmauk. 

The ‘‘Old First’’ Choir.—The new choir at the First 


Hildegarde last Saturday afternoon. A trip was taken 
down the bay, and the guests were afterward dined at the 
Atlantic Yacht Club at Bay Ridge. 


Hildegarde is one of the finest yachts afloat in American 
waters, and was built for the Prince of Wales, and recently 
purchased by General Whitlock. 


Chicago Conservatory.—President Kayzer, of the Chi- 


piano department. His first move in this direction was the 
engagement of Mr. Leopold Godowsky as 


the department. Mr. Godowsky’s success as a concert 
was his intention to resume his residence abroad at the 
close of the present season, he has been induced to cancel 


his foreign engagements. 


the conservatory. The closing concert of the conservatory 





| ment. 
| Mrs. Caroline Eckert-Case, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., sub- | 


| Kronold, ‘cello—were assisted by Mr. Gerhard Stehmann, 
| mann and Raff. At the second (March 16) Mme. Cornelie 


Presbyterian Church, with Mr. Carl, were the guests of | panied. The numbers were from Schubert, Wagner, Bott- 
Gen. Benjamin M. Whitlock on board his steam yacht | cher, Rubinstein and Frugatta. At the third the basso Mr. 


The choir sang sev- | minor trio and Beethoven's B flat trio. 
eral glees and part songs, after which dancing was indulged | took place April 4 at Steinway Hall, where the rest of the 


in, the music being furnished by a string orchestra. The | series had been given. 


prano and the program was H. Spielter’s trio in F major | 
daintiest little ballads with a tone so clear and bell-like that he all 


He sails for Havre early in | attended by the smart set. 
July and will return in September to assume his duties at | and aroused the greatest enthusiasm among the audience. 
Miss Searing, who, by the way, is a pupil of Mr. Averill, 


| season is announced for Tuesday afternoon, June 15, at the 
Great Northern Theatre. 

Verlet.—The Buffalo papers announce that Mlle. Alice 
Verlet will give her own recital there next week. She is a 
great social favorite in Buffalo, and society will undoubt- 
edly render much éclat to the occasion. 

Mrs. Carmichael-Carr.—The pupils of Mrs. Carmichael- 
Carr gave a recital on May 31 at the Hall, San Francisco. 
The program contained numbers by Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
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has a sweet mezzo soprano voice, and sang several times 
during the evening. 

Mme. Ogden Crane’s Musical Club Concert.—This 
very enjoyable concert, which was given in Chickering 
Hall, had the following program: 
es SO nnncbindvcuchucdnawteigretncebing  sccncecicnssoeces Rossini 

Lida M. Keller, C. M. Ward, Elizabeth Taylor, Emma Lockwood. 


ee GE OE GD FIs occ encase ccnsstacdtccccees . Smart 
Agnes Louise Twist, Elizabeth Taylor, Emma Lockwood. 


| Recitation, The Singing Regiment...................cseceeees 


Chaminade, Moszkowski, Saint-Saéns and others, in all of 


which satisfactory proof of musical progress was given. 


Antonia H. Sawyer for Temple Bonai-Teshurun.— | 
Mrs. Sawyer, besides her position at Rutgers Presbyterian | 


Church, has recently accepted the above synagogue engage- 
She will sing in Waterville, Me., end of this month. 


stituted for her in Rutgers (Mr. Riesberg’s) choir last Sun- 
day morning. 

Composer Henry K. Hadley Sails.—Mr. Henry K. Had- 
ley sails for Europe on Etruria, leaving New York June 12. 
He will spend a month in London and then go to Berlin, 
where his ballet suite No. 3 will be heard for the first 
time. 

Mr. Hadley recently returned from Boston, where his 
new Festival March was brought out at the ‘‘ Pops,”’ under 
Max Zach. This march will be heard here this month. 


Eleanore Meredith for Temple Bethel-El.—The music 
committee of this leading synagogue (Frank Taft or- 
ganist) has secured Miss Meredith as solo soprano, after 
extended negotiations; she succeeds Miss Hilke, and re- 
ceives the highest salary paid by any synagogue in the 
United States. With her Brooklyn church position (the 





Central Congregational) Miss Meredith now draws $1,000 
more salary than in her first year. 

Dunkley Pupils’ Chamber Concert.—The annua! pupils’ 
chamber concert at St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y., took 
place on May 31. The piano parts of the following num- 
bers were played by Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s pupils, with 
the assistance of Mr. R. E. Foote, violinist, and Mr. Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist: 


Sonata in G, for piano and 'cello............ccceeeceececeees Rubinstein 
Piano, Miss Mary Silliman, Albany, N. Y. 
Alla Siciliano, from Sonata, for piano and violin................ Foote 


Piano, Miss Etta Barnet, Albany, N. Y 
Andante, from Trio in E flat, for piano, violin and 'cello....Schubert 
Piano, Miss Louise Allen, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Sonata in A, for piano and 'cello (first movement)......... Beethoven | 
Piano, Miss Lydia Soule, Dorchester, Mass. 

Romanza, from Third Sonata, for piano an | violin.............. Grieg 
Piano, Miss Cornelia Walter, Gettysburg, Pa 

Trio in PB, for plano, vielin and "CellO....cscccosccccccecsccccsees Godard 


Piano, Miss Jane Heath, Governor's Island, N. Y. 

The program also included some piano solos and duos 
for two pianos by pupils of Mr. Dunkley’s assistants, and 
two numbers by violin pupils. Theconcert was pronounced 
the most successful and interesting in the history of the 
school. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio.—The concerts given during 
the past season by this ever-popular organization have been 
highly successful in every respect. 

At the first concert (November 27) the trio—Miss Jeanne 
Franko, violin; Miss Celia Schiller, piano; Mr. Hans 


baritone, and gave works by Frugatta, Rubinstein, Schu- 


Meysenheim was the soloist and Miss Emelie Moyle accom- 





S. Moyle assisted and sang Schubert’s Wanderer and other 
Lieder, the other numbers being Constantin Sternberg’s C | 
The fourth and last 


Miss Annie M. Weed was the so- 


(new), Bargiel’s F major trio (op. 6), and Miss Weed rer- 


dered an air from Saint-Saéns’ Samson. 


An Anderson Recital.—The beauty and fashion of Ar- | 


cago Conservatory, has in view a number of changes in | lington, N. J., filled the new chapel of the First Presbyterian 
the interest of a more comprehensive and harmonious | Church on May 27, the occasion being the recital of Nellie 


F. Anderson-Searing’s advanced class in music. Additional 


director of interest was given to the delightful numbers allotted to the 
pupils by the appearance of the noted baritone, Mr. Perry 
pianist and asa teacher has been phenomenal, and while it | Averill, his accompanist being Mr. Edwin Cary. 


These affairs are the annual musical events of Hudson 


County’s aristocratic section, and are always very largely 


Mr. Averill was in fine voice 


Elizabeth Lambert 
OD ae cnesacsceuaessebarnaeens ‘ re eee ee Trotére 


Waltz songs 
POR csacaeddsscvceseddaesedesesoos , 
A Bunch of Wild Roees.......cccccccssccce ited 
Violin obligato by Mr. Himmer 
Agnes Louise Twist 


...-Gounod 
. .Geibel 


Songs— 
Soavie Immagine d’Amar.. Mercadante 
Madrigal....... cineeduaithaakea .. Harris 
Blanche Harrison 
Waltz song, Dolce Amor........ eee Emilio Pizzi 
Edith Hutchins 
OU, © EOWO. .cckisbededais dses%e ee Hines 
Henrietta Lambert 
Bem, TNGGSER, 6 vc ievienccsenses stawess ..Schira 
Elinor Fletcher 
Waltz songs 
Romeo and Juliette.... Gounod 


Love's Proving............... : Lohr 


Songs 
Ave Maria ‘ ‘ pee . Bach-Gounod 

Violin obligato by Mr. Himmer 

oud , , .- Bartlett, Jr. 

Kathleen Bradley 
Violin solo, Dance Hungarian . ...Brahms 

Vitalis Himmer, Jr 

Song, Ah, So True! ; Esterbrook 
C. M. Ward. 


| Duets— 


The May Bells ' 
Oh, Wert Thou in the Cold Blast 
Madame Ogden Crane, Emma Lock wood 


..Mendelssohn 


Chorus, Serenade . Schubert 


Anna Jones, Viola Secor, Edith Hutchins, Margaret Foren 
G. A. Barhans, Emma Luckwood, Winnie Thompson 
Mary Cleveland, Edith Shaffer 

Of these young women, Miss Twist, who has a very 
pretty face and voice; Miss Hutchings, who possesses style 
of carriage and brilliant vocal organ; Miss Fletcher, who 
received three recalls, and Miss Keller, a pretty young 
woman with prima donna ways, deserve most credit, al- 
though Miss Barhans pleased greatly. The ensemble 
numbers went well, the Queen of the Night especially, 
and a chorus of sixteen singing an extra number at the 
close, Neidlinger’s Peggy, a capella. The recitation 
by Miss Lambert was encored, as was Mr. Himmer's excel- 
lent violin solo. One of the nicest numbers of the program 
was the only one in which Madame Crane appeared, the 
two vocal duets with Miss Lockwood, in which the voices 


blended beautifully. Finally, mention should be made of 


little Henrietta Lambert, who has a mezzo voice of much 
pathos and expression. Mr. F. W. Riesberg accompanied. 

Madame Crane announces that she will be at her New 
York studio Wednesdays and Thursdays throughout the 
summer, the remainder of the time at Asbury Park (Ap- 
pleby Building), where she has a special summer course, 
for teachers attending the National Association meetings, 
and others. 


Heinrich Meyn.—The Duluth papers published very 
laudatory articles respecting Mr. Heinrichs. Meyn at late 
concerts in that city 

Grand! Magnificent! Superb! These were but a few of the ex- 
pressions heard at the close of the concert given under the auspices 
of the Cecilian Choral Society at the Lyceum last night 

To attempt a criticism of the singing of Heinrich Meyn would be 
almost an impossibility, for there was practically nothing to criticise 
While Herr Meyn is not the finest baritone in the world, he is cer- 
tainly one of the very best, and those people that did not hear him 
last night missed a treat that falls to the lot of Duluth but once in a 
decade. He has a voice that is little short of wonderful, so powerful 
was it in the heavier selections that he rendered, and yet he sang the 


but bewitched his audience. His vwice is fuli and round, seething 
over with emotion, and he sings with an expression that charms his 
hearers. 

His first number included Thy Glorious Deed (from Samson), 
Handel; Widmung, Schumann; Am Rhein und Beim Wein, 
Reis. The first was sungin English and the last twoin German, 
and so captivated was the audience that even after all this they 
would not let him go until he had given a little love song, Adieu 
Marie. The encore was different from what had come before in that 
it was a sweet little ballad. and it showed, as nothing else could, the 
wonderful capabilities of Herr Meyn’s voice. 

The next number was the aria of Valentine from Faust, Dio Pos- 
sente, Gounod, rendered in Italian, as was also the encore, 7oreador, 
from Carmen. While but few in the audience understood the singer, 
his expression was so perfect that one hardly realized that fact. 

The third and final number included A Madrigal, Victor Har- 
ris; And die Lyre, Schubert, and Ouvre tes Yeux Bleux, Mas- 








MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


p-~_ SEASON 1897-8. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 113 West 96th Street, New York. 


America’s Greatest Contralto, 


AND ALL LEADING ARTISTS. 
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senet. The first was given in English, the second in German and the 
last in French. Again an encore was insisted upon, and Herr Meyu 
responded with The Evening Star, from Tannhduser. The applause 
was almost deafening as he left the stage and continued from several 
minutes, the audience not desisting until the singer had bowed his 
appreciotion several times, and finally informed his hearers with a 
nod of his head that he could not tax his voice further. 

At the conclusion of the concert a reception was tendered Herr 
Meyn in the parlors of the Spalding, which was attended by all the 
members of the Choral Society anda greater part of the audience 
A short musical program was given by the olian and Temple quar- 
tets, and the reception ended with an hour's dancing.—Du/uth 
Tribune, May 21. 


Heinrich Meyn captivated everyone at the Lyceum last evening 
with his magnificent baritone voice, and no singer ever received a 
greater ovation in Duluth. His voice is one of wonderful flexibility, 
powerful to a very high degree when strength is called for and soft 
and gentle asa zephyr when he wills. He modulates it exquisitely 
and throws it into marvelous sympathy and beauty. To the brill- 
iant numbers like the Toreador Song from Carmen, which he sang 
as one of his encore selections, he gives remarkable dash and dra- 
matic effect. It is probable that he is more at home on the operatic 
than on the concert stage. But as to his vocal quality and the man- 
ner in which he rendered his songs last evening there could beno 
criticism 

Mr. Meyn's opening numbers were Thy Glorious Deed, by Handel ; 
Widmung, by Schumann, and Am Rhein und Beim Wein, by Ries. 
For an encore he sang a touching and very dainty love song, Adieu 
Marie. Dio Possente, Va/en/ine's aria from Faust, was his next num- 
ber,and it was superbly sung. In response to the great applause 
which followed he sang the great Toreador Song from Carmen as it 
probably has never been sung here before, and an ovation followed 
it. His closing numbers were Ouvre tes Yeux Bleux, by Massenet 
An die Lyre, by Schubert, and A Madrigal, by Victor Harris. The 





enthusiasm grew with each number, and Mr. Meyn recognized an- 
other encore by singing O Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star, 
from Tannhduser, and there are many who will insist that it was 
the greatest song of the ten which he sang.— Duluth Herald, May 2: 

Hans Kronold.—Mr. Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist, will give 
a course of lessons in ‘cello during the summer, and will de- 
vote eight hours a day to study with a view to changing 
his entire repertory for next season. We print some press 
notices respecting his performances 

Then came one of the most htful of treats, Herr 
dante Rel 


by Popper.—Frooklyn Daily Eagle 


‘cellist, who played A i 


L 
, by Thomeé, and 





Herr Kronold, who isa favorite with Brooklyn audi 





his hearers with the Tarantella, Popper, and the Rh 


groise, from the same composer.— New York Herald 


Then came the second number—Hans Kronold, the well-known 
cellist, played Souvenir Spaa, Searias. Mr. Kronold is an artist 
whose work is pleasant to remember He is slightly dramatic, but 
mannerisms are soon accepted as the full, round tones, the intense 


feeling, the true sympathy of his work betray the faithful artist 
Mr. Kron ] 1 played Gounod’s Ave Maria. This 


I 
was most acceptably playe 


t Poughkeepsie News-Pre 





was encor 


Mr. Kronoid followed with two beautiful numbers for the 'cello 
It was gratifying to observe the quick appreciation with which the 
people met him. He isa gifted artist, has a most beautiful tone, and 
at each appearance gave evidence of his sincerity and desp musical 


feeling. Mr. Kronold kindly added an extra nt r later in the 
z 





evening Somerset Messenger, Sommerville, N. / 








Mr. Kronold’s selections on that wonderful instrument, the ‘cello, 
were exquisite A Hungarian Rhapsodie, Thomé's Andante Reli- 
gioso, a serenade by Pierné, and last and best of all the splendid 
rendering of an extra number given in place of the number set 
down for Miss Hilke, gave sufficient pleasure for a concert in them- 
selves.— 7he Unionist-Gasette, Somerville, N. /., April 22 07 

Mr. Hans Kronold's second violoncello recital, with the assistance 


of Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, piani 
hall of St. Agnes School. Mr. Kro 


of expression and musicianly skill,and was ably seconded by Mr 






took place last night in the study 


ld played with his usual charm 


Dunkley in piano accompaniment and solos. The program was 
Sonata in D for 'cello and piano, Spielter ; Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod ; 
Serenade, Pierné; piano solos, Aufschwung, Schumann; Consola- 


tion, Laszlo; concerto in A minor, Géltermann; piano solos, two 


Humoreskes, Dvor4k; chant, Sans Paroles, Tschaikowsky ; Polo- 
naise, Popper.—A/bany Argus, May 21 


An enthusiastic audience listened to Mr. Hans Kronold’s second 
violoncello recital in St. Agnes’ Hall last evening. Mr. Kronold’s 
work gave ample evidence of his genius and marked him asa thorough 
musician. His command of the instrument is remarkable. The re- 
cital opened with Spielter’s sonata in D for ‘cello and piano. The 
second movement of this four movement composition was especially 
fine. Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria was beautifully rendered. The feel- 
ing of humble appeal and supplication that runs through the piece 
was well brought out. The best number on the program was the 
concerto in A minor, by Géltermann, which was very fine. The diffi- 
cult runs of thirds, fourths and fifths were executed with remarkable 
accuracy. The reluctance of the audience to leave the hall after the 
program was finished was so evident that Mr. Kronold was com- 
pelled to respond to the encore, which he did by playing Thomé's 
Simple Aveu (Simple Confession.) Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley assisted 
at the piano.—A/bany Evening Journal, May 21 





Hans Kronold is atrue artist. He produces that profound impres 


ius. He 
is brilliant, soulful, magnetic He is master of the instrument he 





sion upon one that can only be conveyed by the man of ger 


plays and he makes you feel it. It did not seem possible that the 


violoncello could contain so much and such varied music as he drew 


from it He wove about the Reverie so varied and divine a strain 
that you wished it could last forever ; he shook storms of tone from 
the instrument in the rendition of the Tarantelle and the Hungarian 
Rhapsody. It was bewildering, wonderful The next recital which 
occurs on May 20, ought tocall out every music lover in Albany 
No one can afford to miss such a treat Albany Evening /ournai, 


May 1 


Mrs. Agnes Staberg Hall.—Mrs. Agnes Staberg Hall, 
Madame Bjorksten’s pupil, who possesses a soprano voice 
of rare beauty, was the soloist at the American United 
Swedish Concert in Carnegie Hall, June 2. 

Dyna Beumer.—After the singing of Dyna Beumer the 
other day in London at the Grosvenor Club she was the 
object of a colossal ovation (sic), the whole audience 
shouting repeatedly ‘‘ Encore! Encore!” and after she had 
sung the last extra number almost every gentleman that 
was in the hall jumped on the stage in order to shake hands 


and congratulate the great artist. 


Lankow Pupils.—Miss Marie van Gelder was engaged 
for a concert at Montreux, Switzerland, in conjunction with 
the Berner Liedertafel and scored her usual big success 
Miss Emily D. Reynolds sang with great success at the 
Nyack Country Club and in Piermont the following songs 
Who is Sylvia, by Schubert; Polly Willis, Asthore, and a 
charming Swiss Yodel, which brought down the house 


Wheeling Oratorio Society.—This society under the 
direction of Mr. Paris R. Myers, has had a successful season 
During the present season two concerts have been given 
by the society, with the assistance of eminent soloists en- 
gaged especially for this work, and an orchestra made up 
of the leading musicians of Wheeling, augmented by 
members of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. The 
oratorio given at the first concert, February 4, was Gaul’s 
Holy City, a work famous for its many beautiful solos and 
inspiring choruses. At this concert the society was assisted 
by the following eminent New York artists: Miss Kathrin 
Hilke, soprano ; Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Mr 
J. H. McKinley, tenor, and Dr. Carl Dufft, basso. 


Tecla Vigna.—Miss Tecla Vigna is one of the few vocal 
teachers in America that can claim a real diploma for 
piano and singing from the Royal Conservatory at Milan 
She distinguished herself in these branches at that institu- 
tion, and made her début in opera in Ponchielli’s Giaconda 
Miss Vigna’s success as a teacher has been most pro- 
nounced. In addition to an accurate knowledge, an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with music and a practical acquaint- 


ance with the stage—for she sang in public three years in 
Italy—she has stilla more important gift for a teacher, 
namely, strong personal charms, awakening the most en- 
thusiastic devotion, both personal and musical, among her 
pupils. 

Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian’s Pupils.—The commence- 
ment exercises of Dr. and Mrs. Chas. Gardner's School 
took place Tuesday evening, June 1, when their building 
at 607 Fifth avenue was filléd to overflowing with guests 
invited by the faculty and pupils. The entire evening was 
enjoyable, the following vocal numbers being sung by Mrs. 
Wadsworth-Vivian's pupils 
This Would I Do Chapman 
Lottie Galloway Langstaff 


A Day Dream Strelezk 


Martha Baird Caldwel 


Madrigal! Chaminade 
Margarita Lohr 
A e Graeme P t 
Oh! Light Divine I ‘ Cha nix 


Kate Laimbeer Abbot 


Miss Langstaff is fr m Memphis, Tenn.; Miss Caldwell, 
Wheeling, West Va.; Miss Price, Macon, Ga., and Miss 
Abbott, Brooklyn, N. Y,, and all were of great credit to 
their teacher, who, besides having charge of the vocal de- 
partment, alsoteaches guitar, banjv, mandolin and organ 
With such a versatile musician as instructor the institution 


can safely continue on its long and eminent musical career 


Mr. McKinley.—\N 
his singing of Be Thou Faithful Unto Death, in Wheeling, 


{r. McKinley received an ovation for 





this past week 











Mr. McKinley wasa rdeda ‘ A fhis work is 
noressive in the truest sense, a ea and rendering 
make every solo of his a gen ax was reached in the 
avatina Be Th Fa il tl wher 1e audience went 
nply wild with d ght After six sts applause, the aria 
was repeated and the story was permitted t again taken uf 
Wheeling Register 
Mr. MecKir ss alled t audience, and 
hile a sw n i ¥ z the audience be 
1 itself, leaving after t tative 
St i} This was a Mr. McKinley's mos ri 
ind the § ewh f wed was t erint 
after he sang Be T aitt Deat! audience 
approval re ] ippla 4 ease its storming until 
a repetit ea i WAS 2 Ww) x Intelligencer 
M MckKinle ‘ n safe say, never been surpassed 
ere Wh n Veu 
Mr. McK ‘ s beyond question one of th nost pleasing singers 
that has ever sung in this reat was his success at the first 
concert given by t society n, that he was the nanimous 
choice of every member f the society for this engagement 


Wheeling /ntelligencer 


Forrest Debney Carr. ‘he basso Forrest Debney 




















Carr, who sang at the Easter Night concert ril 18, the 
solo from Gounod’s Philemon et Baucis and Granier's 
Hosanna, has received many favorable notices. We ap- 
pend one respecting his appearance with the North Church 
choir, Passaic, N. ] 

The la a was | re I ney Ca } asso, a pupi 
George Sweet rhe qualities usually f iSS Voice are vigor 
and smoothness. Mr. Carr possesses not only these, but also great 
sweetness and flex ty It is not often that a bass singer has such 
absolu ontrol of his voice Mr. Carr sang Granier’s Hosanna 
magnificently, and then as an encore, Annie Laurie, the latter song 
showing most admirably the soft, sweet tones his voice Mem 
ories, Night and Good-Night, three short sele< ns, were Mr Carr's 
concluding pieces, and these ended the program, that the audience 
enjoyed from beginning to end.—/assaic Daily Ne 


Nordica Suit.—The case of Ruben & Andrews v. 


2 
Nordica was adjourned in the City Court on Monday vntil 


l 


October to get the testimony of distant witnesses 
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DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 


The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 


lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 


EMINENT TEACHERS 


for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, 


Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of Réles, Italian, Chamber Music 


and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing. 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 500 marks ($120) annual 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary 
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tone owing to its abilit of re ring the most elat at t 
 ) arrangements. On the Chordephon the greatest technics ffic 
Leipzig, Germany. are performed, such as the most expert virtuoso cx d nm oss 
execute on the C< t Vibrations of the strings : . 
Music Engraving, Printing lated by a most i iou sm of dampers wh permits cor 
and Lithographic Work. rect and precise rendering of sentimental as well as é mus 
Autographic and The construction of the instrument an al str ng ension of 
Book Printing. which is con ated upon an eleg namented metal frame, 
enable the Chordephon to keep in tune for an unlimited time and 
Two Premiums at the render it suitable for exportation to any country and climate Patent 
Chicago World's Fair, 1898. ed in most countries. Not to be confounded with the numerous 
Accord Z thers "’ where accords and melody are heard separately and succes r and with which 


only most imperfect music can be produced 
CLAUS @ CoO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, LEIPZIG, GERMANY 











SYRACUSE. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 28, 1897. 
(VAR Sas EDDY gave his first organ recital in this 
city at Crouse College May 20. He played a delightful pro- 
gram with consummate skill, and fully sustained his reputation as 
one of the best of living organists. 

A concert given by Prof. Adolph Frey, and also one by Prof. Will- 
iam Baerwald, both of Crouse College, for the benefit of the piano 
fund of that institution were not well attended. Professor Frey 
played his new concerto, and a string quintet by Professor Baer wald 
received its first hearing. Both are scholarly works and worthy of 
the attention of musicians in general. Among those assisting at 
these concerts were Dr. Geo. A. Parker, organist; Miss Uni Lund, 
soprano; Miss Lillian Littlehales, ‘cellist; Prof. Conrad L. Becker, 
violinist. 

Richard G. Calthrop gave a pupils’ recital May 24. Mr. Calthrop 
is a pupil of Vannucini, and teaches the Italian method of sustained 
singing very successfully He has many good voices under his 
charge, and in most cases decided improvement was noticeable. 
The recital was a success and must have been a source of satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Calthrop 

Another pupils’ recital was given at Crouse College last night by 
a portion of the graduating class, whichis so large this year as to 
require two concerts instead of the usual one. Of course the pupils 
looked their prettiest and played their best, to the gratification of 
Dr. Parker and his capable assistants. 

To-night Seeboeck, the Chicago pianist, gives a recital at the 
Bastable, assisted by Mrs. George J. Whelan, a local contralto 

HENRY W. DAVIS 


DALLAS. 


DALLAS, Tex., May 26, 1897. 

HE St. Cecelia Club, of Dallas, a ladies’ choral society, 
held its last meeting of the season to-day and before adjourn- 
ment for the summer elected new members and officers for the en- 
suing year. The meeting was presided over by Mrs. Jules D. 
Roberts, the president and musical director of the society for the 
past two years, who is also the founder of the club. Mrs. Roberts is 
a cultured musician and lady and possessed of the highest executive 
ability, and was a pupil of Tekla Vigna, of the Cincinnati College of 
Music. Under her most able direction the St. Cecelia Club has ad- 
vanced to the front rank of musical organizations in Texas and as the 
leading musical society of this, the largest city 1n our State, has pro- 
moted greatly musical interests and tastes in Dallas and Texas. 
during the season of 1896-7 several musical celebrities were brought 
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to Dallas with satisfactory and profitable results to the club and the 
artists, and several open rehearsals and recitals were given by the 
society, assisted by some of our best amateur musicians, 

While these have been uniformly successful, the last recital given 


| last Thursday night is worthy of special mention. The reading of 


the vocal numbers gave evidence of the most conscientious work on 
the part of director and chorus. The piano numbers by the soloist 
of the evening, Mrs. Fred Place, of Dallas, accompanied by Miss 
Baum, of Fort Worth, displayed the highest order of ability. A fea- 
ture of the evening was the presentation by Mr. Will A. Watkin, on 
behalf of the club, to Mrs. Roberts of a beautiful miniature brooch 
of St. Cecilia, set in pearls and blue enamel (emblematical of the club 
colors), tendered as an evidence of the club’s appreciation and affec- 
tion for Mrs. Roberts. New officers of the club for next year are as 
follows: Mr. Will A. Watkin, president and musical director; Mrs. 
Frank Wheat, first vice-president ; Mrs. C. C. Slaughter, second vice- 
president; Mrs. J. L. Means, secretary, and Mrs. A. V. Lane, 

treasurer MUSIC. 

NEWARK. 

NEWARK, May 30, 1897. 
HE musical season in Newark is drawing to a close. 
The subscription concerts are over and the various conductors 
may congratulate themselves and their choruses that the season's 

work has been noteworthy. 

Some excellent song recitals by popular artists have been given, 
with Henry Hall Duncklee as accompanist. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
has found occasion to comment on the good work done as accom- 
panist by Mr. Duncklee at Leonard Auty’s recital, Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer’s recital and others, and to wish him the future success so 
deservedly his. 

There have been numerous recitals and concerts in Wissner Music 
Hall. Arthur Hochmann has played; Florence Terrell, Jeanne 
Franko, Louise J. Ill, the contralto; Otto K. Schill, the violinist, and 
a host of artists too numerous to mention at the present writing. 
Mrs. D. E. Hervey has done some good work as accompanist in 
Wissner Hall, sustaining the same difficult role at the Krueger Au- 
ditorium in conjunction with the Arion Society, and upon other 
occasions. 

Pupils’ recitals have been in order duving the past two weeks. In 
many cases the demonstrations have been particularly gratifying 
Miss Kiemm brought forward a number of piano pupils at a re- 
cital in Wissner Hall May 27. The participating pupils all gave 
creditable performances. Miss Jennie Clerihew assisted vocally. 

On the 28th the Countess Gilda Ruta's piano pupils, assisted by the 
Ruta Choral Class, gave a fine recital at Wissner Music Hall. Gold 
and silver medals were awarded upon the decision of a committee 
to the best piano pupils, also a third medal toa very young aspirant 
aged eight years, though not in competition. Miss Sophia Leguiti 
was the child’s name. The competition medals were awarded to 
Miss Maude Rorston, first prize, and to Miss Juliette Gerardot, 
second prize. Miss Gossweiler deserves mention for a very excellent 
performance. The other pupils acquitted themselves admirably 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, in part, and a cantata by 
Gilda Ruta were performed by her choral class, Mrs. Sarah Martin 
Gribbin sustaining the incidental soprano solos 

A word of commendation is due Miss Annie Ruta, the countess’ 
daughter, for her specially good piano performance. She isa worthy 
exponent of her artist mother’s method and instruction. The pres- 
entation of prizes was made by Mr. D. E, Hervey. 

Miss Meta Pearl Chadsey, the young soprano, is filling a number 


of engagements as soloist. Miss Chadsey is an admirable student, 
combined with which she has a full, rich soprano voice, which gives 
promise of great dramatic ability. She has been singing at a num- 
ber of musicales in the Oranges and Newark, and has been engaged 
as soloist for June 1 for the concert of the Euterpia Club at New 
Haven, Conn. 

Miss Ada B. Douglass, not satisfied with the success of her past 
season’s work as conductor of the Ladies’ Choral Club, and organist 
and director of Trinity Episcopal Church, now announces her annual 
musicale in Wissner Hall, Saturday, June 5, at 4 P. M., when she will 
bring forward her usual number of ane piano students. Miss 
Clerihew, soprano, will assist. MABEL LINDLEY HARTMANN 


TROY. 


TROY, N. Y., May 27, 189 
UR musical season came to a satisfactory close last 
night with the concert of the Troy Vocal Society It was a 
most delightful event 
The society never sang better, and gave three numbers, opening 
the program with Still Are There Hearts, by Schotz, which was 
rather marred by late comers. First numbers on a program in Troy 
are usually spoiled in this way. The second number was a double 
one—Maiden Eye, by Von Weinzierl, with incidental tenor solo by 
Ben Franklin, of the society, and which was given a most hearty 
encore, and In a Gondola, by Helmund, with incidental baritone 
solo by Ericsson Bushnell, one of the assisting artists, it being also 
well received. The club did not appear again till the closing num- 
ber, which was Arthur Foote’s fine work, The Farewell of Hiawatha, 
this also containing incidental solos for Mr. Bushnell. The compo- 
sition received a most satisfactory interpretation, both by the 
society and soloist. The assisting talent was Mrs. Shannah Cum- 
mings-Jones, soprano; Ericsson F. Bushnell, baritone, and Fraulein 
Adele Lewing, pianist, all of New York 
Much praise for the success of the concert is due Prof. E. J. Con- 
nolly, who so ably directs the society, and to C. A. Stein, our accom- 
panist, who was congratulated most heartily by both assisting 
vocalists. 
Two pupils’ recitals must also be included in thi« letter, as they 
will be interesting to many New York friends of the teachers as 
wellasto Trojans The first of these was given at the Sem‘nary 


Conservatory of Music Monday evening, May 17. The director 


f 
o 


this institution is Miss Marion Sim, who finished her musical instruc 





College of an ‘ 
ad 


tion with Alexander Lambert at the New Y 





Miss Sim is assisted at the piano by Arpad Laszlo, wh 
’ 


o also studie 
with Lambert ; Thomas Impett and Miss Pulis, vocal teachers ; Ro bt 
E. Foote, violinist, and Miss Clara Stearns, organist At the recital 
the pupils were assisted by the Troy Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
an interesting program was given 

It is worthy of note how well pupils do and most interesting to 
note the improvement from time to time asthe pupils appear. Cer 
tain it isthe pupils are growing more and more proficient and that 
Miss Sim and her corps of assisting teachers are entitled to heartiest 
congratulations on their success. 

The other recital referred to was by the pupils of Mrs. Jean Lyman- 
Cooper, one of Troy's most gifted singers and teachers. Mrs. Cooper 
studied in New York with Courtney and finished with Madame 
Morioni, of Brussels. She is well known in New York, where she 
did much concert work. The recital by her pupils was held Monday 
evening, May 24, and a delightful event it was 


As anumber of Mrs. Cooper's pupils are among our prominent 





London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 

Academy for the Higher Development of .< 12 
Pianoforte Playing. Miss JEN! 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
%4 Elgin Avenue London, Ww. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 57 East 129th Street, New York ri 


- Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, WILL c. MACFARLANE, 


and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the Mr. Z 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, A 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 


Address: 


ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and Mrs. ALEX. 


Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 
NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 


for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


the Corporation of London, 1880. 
taught. 


Sight Readin ng (instrumental), Choral, Orchestr. 
a an a Music Classes. Second 
Studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

rizes, &c., given. 4 Miss RAGN 
ees from £1 115. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,00 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of t omeaeetary. 

By order of the Committe 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


ocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





| great artists). 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


NY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 

Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Address All Souls’ Church 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


WOLOFF, 


142 East 86th Street, New York. 


(Mezzo Soprano). 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared MR ALEX. RIHM, 


Open all the year. 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. finish. Vocal regular course, three years, pure 
Italian ssethod. Piano: regular course, four xoor 


Established b a 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. 


YHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
ners 223 4th St. ; 539 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 


Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. ‘ 

Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of | Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, ‘Dippel and other | Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
18 East 23d St., New York. | Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS 


Baritone. 


FERDINAND DUN 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, 


HENRY K. HADLEY 


Musical Director St. Paul’s School, 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


RIHM 


Voice Culture. 


plication. 


Exsa Von Yette’s Vocat SCHOOL. 


From beginning to stage SA M U E L MO Y L E, 


Basso Cantante. 





LETHA ‘LORIN 1G GOODELL, 


Soprano. 


Voice Instruction. 


Address : 32 McDonough Street, senincnetan 


Cc 
R. A. M., London, England. | Studio: Pouch Gallery, 


No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Berta Grusse- Thomason Schoo for Piano. 


CONTRALTO. 
ConcerT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Vocat INsTRUCTION. 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
pes the World’s Greatest Artists, or care of THe Musicat Courier, New York. 


| Studios, Brooklyn : 


FRANZ BELLI} NGER, 


Tenor. 
Baritone. 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, 


VKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


Albany, N. Y 


Garden City, L. I 


t . Vocal Instruction. 
Vocal Instruction. Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 

‘1402 Broadway, 

(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, 
Piano Instruction. 
; se Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading. 
ieee ee y ‘ Two pianos, eight hands. Circular mailed on ap- 
- Studio: 487 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
, Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
to the Director, ELSA Von YETTE, Sononrt Bo specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 


(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
hurch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 


New York. 


INCNNAT sss 


MUSIC 
HALL + 
The Springer Music Hall 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 


past year 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 
ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 


Concert Organist. ot ; onlin 4 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and Composer— Violinist. tion. Apply to 
Musical aaa Instruction, Theory of Music = S BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 


wringer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ETELKA GERSTER'S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


New York 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
——————— | Ball, Borin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
— | American tours of ago Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Ageney for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
Berlin. and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
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choir singers, her recitals take on more of the concert nature and 
are enjoyed accordingly. She was assisted at the event by the 
Troy Ideal Quartet. consisting of Miss Una Vallance, soprano; Mrs 
Jean Lyman-Cooper, contralto; Ben Franklin, tenor, and W N. 
Purdy, baritone, and also by the Jean Lyman-Cooper Male Quartet, 
consisting of Ben Branklin, first tenor ; George W. Franklin, second 
tenor; James F. Van Keuren, first bass; W. C. D. Wilson, second 
bass. Both quartets made decided hits, and were recalled. Among 
the pupils those entitled to highest praise are Miss Anna Welling. 
Miss Haermire A. Carrignan and Miss Mary J. Lansing, sopranos ; 
Miss Edna Herrick, Miss J. Blanche McGreivey and Miss Bessie 
Quinn, contraltos; Geo. W. Franklin, tenor, and James F. Van 
Keuren, baritone. The program was varied and carefully prepared 
BEN FRANKLIN 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 16, 1897. 


WIth the passing of the Symphony season there has 
come a duliness in musical circles that amounts almost t« 
stagnation. Denis O'Sullivan is still a drawing card atthe Tivoli 
Opera House, as he is wherever he appears; and Sousa’s El 
» crowded houses at one of the other 


Capitan has been playing t 
theatres. But concerts, pure and simple, have been few and far 
between 

A piano recital, a song recital and the last of the series of Bacon- 
Minetti ensemble concerts have been the oases in a desert of amateur 
performances and other things of minor importance, and there is 
nothing definite in the immediate future except Carrefio, who is 
booked here for the 24th 

Mr. William T. Andrews, whose admirable handling of his rich, 
mellow baritone has won him a place in the front rank of local 


j 
1 





singers, leaves early in June for study abroad He wave a farewell 
concert week before last, assisted by Louis Heine cello), and 
Arthur Fickensher (piano), that was well attended 

Mr. Otto Bendix,who is one of the leading local pianists and 
teachers, gave a recital on the 6th, with a program made up of 
| 


Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, a study by Liszt, and Chopin's sonata, 





op. 58. His technic, which is facile, at times lacked in clearness, 
and his tone is not always as full and round as it might be; but his 
musical knowledge is unquestionable ; he is always interesting, and 
the somewhat exacting program was, as a whole, adequately treated. 

Far and awry the best of the three from an artistic and musical 
standpoint. was the Bacon-Minetti concert given May 1. The pro- 


gram was ambitious, and » work all through was scholarly 





SAVANNAH, 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 2, 1897 


BY far the best local concert in Savannah was given last 
t 


night by the Savannah Music Club, and it far excelled many of 
the professional concerts that have been given here The selections 
were all good, and they were all well performed without exception 
The Lachner trio, the Mendelssohn concerto, the Verdi number and 


Sextet from Luciaiwe yrrobably the best numbers. The entire four 





l he trio were played, and the last two move 





movements and finale 





idence and 





were especially good, show repose on the 





part of the performers 


Mrs. N. H. Finnie has never displayed more dramatic ability and 




















appeared in better voice than in her performance of Verdi's O Don 
Fatale. In the sextet, t ce appeared in good form and rung 
out clear in the concerte In this number Mr. Geo. J. Quint, a 
lyric tenor of good range, qual 1d promise of fine power, made 
his appearance for the first time in public and created a surprise to 
the public and particularly to his friends. I have left for my last 
criticism the Mendelssohn concerto, and I am almost tempted to p-ss 
t over without a comment, feeling myself absolutely incapable of 
putting irto words the highly and well merited praise due Miss H 
Marion Smart her perforn f it, and MissEmma E. Coburn 
for the wonde y well playe 1estral accompaniment on second 
I | been recognized as the 


iano. These two ladies have for some time 
, 


two finest pianists in the city and the greatest artists among us, but 





last evening's performance displayed ability to everyone present 
that has never be } r iwinec 

Messrs. Ludden & Bates had kindly furnished a Steinway grand 
piano for this concert, on which Miss Smart could well display her 
wonderful ability as a fine artist Just prior to the last number on 
the program Judge W. I). Harden, the president of the club 
announced that there was present in the audience Miss Florence 
Marshall, herself an unusually fine pianist, and by rec at 





the termination of the regular program, she would favor the z 


audi- 
ence. Her two selections were the Twelfth Rhapsodie of Liszt and 
the Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven. To describe the performance 
of two such artists as Miss Smart and Miss Marshall, when they 
appear on the same evening, it is difficult to find different adjectives 
for the purpr se 

lone of the prize pupils of the Boston 


Miss Smart is a graduate ar 








Conservatory, while Miss Marshall is a young nan some years 
her junior, being hardly out of her ‘teens. Her technic is wonder- 
ful; she has tremendous power and a remarkable conception, with 


which she interprets the works of the great masters, all of which go 


1 style, artistic and 


to furnish for her performances a most unus 





pleasing to a degree. Miss Marshall will sail for Leipsic in July, 
where she will spend some time under instructors of the piano ther 

And now I notice that I have been so wrapt up in telling of the 
concert that I have made no mention of what was the occasion of it 
It was an invitation concert given at the Hotel De Soto by the mem- 
bers of the Savannah Music Club, at which there were 150 to 175 
guests, the idea being to establish it as an annual May festival by 
the club 

And now a word about thisclub. Itisa young organization, es- 
tablished only last November, and is very exclusive in its member- 
ship. No one can join except upon invitation, and invitations can be 
issued only to those who can perform musically, either vocally or 
instrumentally, sufficiently well to make it pleasing to the other 


and arrange two programs for the month in office, a new committee 
being appointed for every month 

None but members of the club can be present at these meetings, 
except visiting musicians. At concerts given by the club none but 
members can take part, except when a professional from away is 
engaged. This, I presume, accounts for Miss Marshall being invited 
to play only after she had reached the hall, and adds another tribute 
to her ability As the success of this club increases I shall again 
write about its work. I am of the opinion that it is the firmest club 
that has ever been organized here, and that its members are on the 
right track to permanency L. T. LUDIVE 


SPRINGFIELD. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, May 18, 180; 
peor LEROY LAMBERT, director of the plano de 


partment of the Wittenberg College Conservatory of Musi 


will resign his position at the close of the present academic year 
He leaves for Berlin early in the summer, where he will remain one 
or two years studying under leading teachers The position he 





vacates is a very good one, and there are already quite a number of 
applicants. although no one has been selected as yet 

Master Francis McMillen, the ten year old violinist, of this city, is 
now in Berlin studying with Prof. Carl Halir. He is meeting with 
excellent success and leading critics prophesy for him a brilliant 
future, . 

The Chimes of Normandy will be sung here Friday, May 2, by 
local talent, for the benefit of the Wittenberg Athletic Association 

R. D. B 


MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, May 11, 1897 
CONCERT of great importance took place on Monday 


evening last in the Windsor Hall—it was the first appearan 





Signor Foli, the eminent English basso. He was supported 
Madame Vanderveer-Green, the contralto; Wm. Lavin, tenor, New 
York, and Rudolph von Scarpa, pianist 
Piano solo, Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude Liszt 
(From Religious Harmonies 
Rudolph von Scarpa 
Aria, Cielo e Mar (Giaconda) Ponchiel 
Mr. William Lavin 








Songs 
She pherd’'s Cradle Song Somervell 
Still wie die Nacht : Bohm 
Marie Vanderveer-Green 
Recitative and aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness Gounod 
(La Reine de Saba 
Signor Fol 
Piano solo, Iso s Liebestod Wagner-Brassin 
Rudolph von Scarpa 
Songs 
Rondel de |l'Adieu De Lara 
Priez, Aimez, Chantez Gregh 
Mr. William Lavin 
Hungarian song, Mohac's Pield Korbay 
Irish Folk Song (words by G Foote 
Marie Vanderveer-Green 
Air, Qui Sdegno (Magic Flute Mozart 
Signor Fol 
Piano solo, Venzia e Napolo (No. III Liszt 
Rudolph von Scarpa 
Songs 
At Parting Rogers 
I Know Not Lucien Howe 
Mr. William Lavin 
yng, Berceuse Holmés 
Marie Vande eer-Green 
Song, The Bandoler ° Leslie Stewart 
Signor Foli 
mace a A t ne is ess one e grea bass 
s has ever | amation and 














« er are perte r es 2s w great intelilgence r 
for ance all through gave a wea easure t« sten t is 

4 € St € 4 esa l gav ce ¢ res 

Mada gnor I 
She was in ons of her 
Sc ic 1s I 4 1e 
French and diction were as ar as one cou wish fe and 
she, too, was compelled to give two encores. This was her second a 
pearance here this season, and I am sure she will always rece 
warm reception wheneve he will appear before a Montrea 1 
ence Mr. Lavin likewise met with success and Mr. Scarpa played 
his selections as we asthe acc iments with artist a ty 








The hall was comforta filled going on a 
our Canada as far as the Pa sur 
management of Vert & Harriss 

The Paradise Lost, an oratorio, music by Th. Dubois, and poem 
by D’Edouard Bleau, was performed by a French choral society 
organized this season at the Monument National on the 27th of last 
month, with local soloists. Mlle. Lajoie, L’Archange; Mile x 





Eve, sopranos; Adam, Mr. Comptois, tenor; Safan, M. Saucier, bari 
tone. The chorus numbered on the program 2W, and, although the 


work was composed in 1878, I was told it was never performed on this 


side of the Atlantic, at which Iam not surprised, as it is not a very 
great work The performance, however, was interesting in some 
respects, as the chorus sang magnificently; breadth, volume, authority 


and dynamics were all present. It seems as thou 


studied the work for all it was worth 





Aoidemo’s Glee Club.—A concert by the Aoidemo’s Glee 
Club was given at the residence of Mrs. Manuel Rionda on 
Wednesday, June 2. 





members of theclub. Meetingsare held twice a month in the ban- 





quet hall of the De Soto Hotel, when after a short business meeting 
a program of music is given, which has been arranged by a music 


committee appointed a month previous, which select the performers 
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Music at Sea. 


ICEBERGS 
STEAMSHIP KONIGEN Luise, June 3 
WAS walking up and down the deck watching 
the sun italicize the icebergs. The Musical Girl was 
leaning over the railing humming snatches of Walt Whit- 
man set to motivs from Tristan and Isolde 
As a ship on the waters advancing 

The v age of the Sx not life alone ; 
Death, many deaths, I'll sing 

She turned to me and smiled 

‘*Have you seen ghosts?" she asked ‘You look cold. 
Come here to the sunshine and let us talk of death and 
music and mystery, and all beautiful things.” 


‘‘Why do you always suggest the inhuman?” I asked, 


throwing away my cigarette I am tired of loving the 
unpossessed. Let us forget music and talk of personal 
things.” 

‘* Why so 


concentration of the banal, the epitome of the obvious, 


I want to be interested. Personality is the 


whereas music is the apotheosis of mystery. In it we have the 
anticipated delight of life without the obligation of sacrifice, 


sorrow or pain. Art is emotion shorn of duty 


‘* That is all refreshingly feminine, but curiosity is not 
life—nor art, and you might consider now and then those 
human obligations that are one with life and cannot always 
be disregarded.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders indifferently 


h 


‘‘Is that a reproach? Because if it is, it is badly put. 


Curiosity is both science and art, and as for life, or what 
is regarded as such, those burdensome human relations for 
the sake of possible emotion, anyone who accepts them and 


1+ 


consents to be the dupe and tool of 


1ature is a fool.” 





Ané that is to be the influence of music 


to ignore the 


body by satisfying the mind without furthering nature’s 
end We are to fade out in plans of harmonic hermaphro- 
dism ?” 


‘‘Perhaps. Our present customs are dully sacrificed. 
Half creation exists for creation and their anticipated 


} 


delight in art never culminates. Nature charms till we 


perform her will, but when we discover the meaning of 
that charm then we strip nature to use her resources, not 
she us 

‘It is La Giaconda,” said the Hungarian composer, who 
had joined us, ‘*her message of cruelty from the ice”; and 
then mockingly, ‘‘ The words that thus so strangely rose 
beside the waters are expressive of what, in the ways of a 
thousand years, man will come to desire. Music is to tear 
the bandage from Love's eyes The Musical Girl looked 
suddenly impressive. ‘‘I was thinking of my wife,” he 
went on smoothly ‘I have many faults, and music and 
life are always tempting us with some secret that we must 
follow.’ 

‘The ability to follow our inclinations is genius,” said 
the Musical Girl 

‘* What rank antinomy 

No, it is rather a vindication of the ultimate verity 

The mediocre distinguish actions as good and evil because, 
1aving neither the imagination to understand sin nor logic 


+ 


they measure things by expediency, 





o conceive oO 


[he genial dullness of mediocrity is a 
ushion for the mind now and then,” he said, 





Genius, and especially musical genius, is a 
orcing house where there are cold creeping things and 
inpatural flowers with just a glass between them and 
death 

She flashed on him grave eyes with a hint of challenge 

‘It is well indeed that music is not the accompaniment 
o all the circumstances of life, because then the ‘ creeping 
things’ might choose to sting at the critical moment when 
your hand was near. Torture is the reaction of harmony, 
and the cruelties of art are its stepping stones. After all,” 


she added, bitterly, ‘‘ we are human yet, and the only peo- 





ple who are happy are those to whom pleasure is puerile 
and in whom desire is dead.’ 
That is the youthful interpretation of the philosophical 


Danse Macabre,” I ventured 
‘Be quiet,” she said crossly [am not young. Music 


makes us old, old You are drenched with all the secrets 





that the souls of men been guarding through centuries 


of silence Wagner plunges you in a sea of human passion 


irs 
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that satiates you; Brahms seizes your heart and drains it of 
all it can feel and know; one music gives more than you 
can bear, another sucks your very soul away till we become 
half human vampires longing to strain the essence of 
strength away from other lives.” 

‘The passions that music arouses are too intense for joy, 
they merge into the lust of pain,” said the Hungarian, who 
had grown white, 1 thought. A little silence fell on us as 
we watched the icebergs, lovely as some dreamed of passion, 
glittering near, and the waves beneath us parting like lips 
before the kiss of the ship. 


MIDDAY. 

The Musical Girl was playing one of Brahms’ leaping, 
maddening waltzes, but smothering it in an excess of insidi- 
ous rubato that was too enticing to be right. All women 
are like flowers if they do not resemble monkeys, and this 
woman made me think of the secret white lilies with their 
opiatic perfume. ‘The Hungarian came in and she stopped 
abruptly. 

‘Are you afraid?” he said slowly, leaning his arms on 
the end of the piano and looking at her critically. ‘ Yes, 
it was too subjective to be wise.” 

‘* You were playing very badly” he said; ‘‘is that mood 
as forced in your temperament I wonder as in your music. 
My wife plays that mood very well” he added, as an after- 
thought. 

She looked at him in a level, careful way, like a chemist 
handling explosive materials. 

‘I like to experiment with every mood. No matter 
how. The more unnatural it is, the more interesting its 
result.” She got upfrom the piano. ‘‘ Will you play now ? 
I would like Chopin’s Impromptu in Fis dur, I think.” 

‘*Subjectively ?” 

They both laughed. Ah, this music, what mysteries you 
unveil. You discover the caress of perfume, the sound of 
color, even the intense sexlessness of secret desire. 

SOME SONGS, 

At the ship’s concert we had Schumann's Fis moll piano 
sonata, three songs from Schumann, Kommen und Schei- 
den, Zwielicht, and Ich will Meine Seele tauchen. Chopin’s 
etude and nocturne in Cis moll. Then those wonderful last 
songs of Brahms, the Ernst Lieder, surely the saddest and 
deepest ever written, and lastly Beethoven's sonata, op. 110. 

The esoterically handsome young Dane who had played 
the Chopin numbers had dark shadows under his greenish 
eyes, and called tiredly for his fourth glass of beer. The 
Musical Girl glanced at him with whimsical meaning. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘do you think it a desecration to vary 
iced passion by iced Pilsner?’’ ‘‘O I know that animalism 
is the mother of art,” she answered, ‘‘ but that can be their 
only relation. Excess and ecstasy cancel each other.” 

‘*You have heard of his affairs in the second cabin ? 
said the Barth pupil irrelevantly. She was one of those 
women of overblown virginity who like to play Mozart and 
Mendelssohn in public and talk scandal in private. 

‘‘A man’s life has nothing to do with his art,” I re- 
marked. ‘‘ Yes, but it has,” said the Musical Girl; ‘‘an 


artist’s life shows by just how much his art is sufficient to | 


him.” ‘Experience is the playground of thought,” said 
the Hungarian, ‘‘and the Dane’s sentiment is like a rose- 
shaded lamp. If you trifle with it you will be burnt; if 
you leave it it dies with a hideous odor, but while it is at 
its best it has certainly a sweet effect.” 

‘* After all,” she answered, noting how beautiful the 
clear cut Scandinavian face looked against the dark cur- 
tains— ‘‘after all, musicians must find their ideal in uni- 
versality. They are true to woman, though they are notori- 
ously false to women.” 

**Oh, you believe in ideals!’ 

‘* Well, that wasaslip. Ideals are the shibboleth of the 
sordid. It is viewing life through an opera-glass.”’ 

“Come, let us forget ideals, instinct and insanity and go 
up into the moonlight and grow sane,” said the Hungarian, 
getting up from the table. 

***OQn 4 donc le besoin de se rendre malheureux!’” 
quoted the Barth pupil, softly, watching the two tall figures 
as they walked away together. 

MOONLIGHT. 

They had stopped near my dark corner under the bridge, 
and I could not move away without letting them know I 
had heard his first words. 

‘* How I love you; I love you!” 

‘The second time only that I have felt my whole nature 
welcomed. No, do not speak; you have understood all 
that torrent I try to control, all the selfishness of renuncia- 
tion. O, yes, that other time, years ago, when I wasyoung 
and fire flakes falling on violets seemed the type of our 
love.” 

‘* And now ?” 

‘‘Orchids, beloved—great blooms of scented whiteness. 
You know the sprays, hanging heavy and faint with desire, 
Like music, those flowers used to seem to me to be the 
souls of wicked musicians who could not be sent to hell. 
No, do not kiss me; you must not kiss me. Love like ours 
is beyond all fleshly symbols; I want to believe that love 
can be beyond all fleshly symbols. Dear, I am not crying. 
Not my hands, then; yes, my lips. 





There, let me go. See, 
' 


look at the morn like a mirror of purity! Yes, good-by is a 
bitter word to say; yet love is only beauty and an under- 
standing of the supreme. I feel like a queen kneeling at 
| her coronation. The priest who gives you your crown is 
only a means to the regal power. Ah, do not say I am in- 
| human! I give you the best my soul can form. I cannot 
love other than I am made. Say, you understand me! 
We have always understood one another. Speak to me! 
I love youasIcan. Speak to me—ah, I could kill you if 
you if you failed me! Your face is wet. Oh, my God! it 
is tears. You cry—it is tears! There; kiss me, then. 
You understand me, beloved? Is not good-by a bitter 
word ?” 

‘This then is the end? I am never to see you again— 
never to hear you speak again. You will forget ;I only will 
remember. You are the meaning of ali music to me. 
Never to see youagain. Never! Cruel joy of me! I can- 
not let you go. Wait—wait, I will not again—I promise, I 
swear. In the name of Heaven don’t leave meso. Yes, 
yes, I know you are right. God knows I honor our love. 
Be still just one moment. I am calm, quite calm. You know 
itis hard. Lookat me. Oh, this is hell’s pain! You—the 
woman I love, and God help us this is the end.” 

‘‘ Even if you were free I would never become your wife; 
there, listen to me quietly. Those human relations are so 
crude, so cruel; we understand the thoughts of one an- 
other; music has given us a terrible mysterious sympathy 
—that is all. Iwill not lend myself to any blind race in- 
stinct. I will not be a tool of anything; I will fling away 
the yoke of all things. I defy Nature; I am stronger than 
my own impulses; nature shall not use me for her own 
ends. Ah, I like to think that creation stumbles when it 
comes to me and finds its motive instinct too weak to con- 
quer mind.” 

‘* Love in the past was Nature’s decay, it now carries her 
to her doom—we understand a sympathy beyond that of 
race, of humanity. Come, let us go into the moonlight and 
say good-by. I want the light to be upon us, I and you— 
you look white, beloved, your hands chill my hands, your 
heart you say—-a pain—how warm my lips are on your lips, 
they seem so set—speak to me—let us go into the light. It 
is cold and your hands chill me—how white you are—it is 
time to say good-by .” 

‘*God help us!” 

‘* Aye, God help us!” 


GEORGE ALLEN. 


From Paris. 





THE MusicaL MASTERS OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

| pebeomacachoagy much has been done and is being 

continually done for the conservation of ancient 
musical thought, strangely enough the music of the time 
of the French Renaissance and of the Reformation has 
been sadly neglected. 

This lack is to be regretted all the more that the musical 
art of the sixteenth century is in a sense an echo of the 
spirit, the life and the manners of that epoch—one of the 
most important in the history of France. Now when every- 
thing of the past is found precious the publication of a vol- 
ume of monuments of this art must be an event of great 
musical importance and interest. 

Just such a monument is being compiled in Paris by Mr. 
Henry Expert, who has given many years of labor to its 
preparation. Under the general title, Master Musicians of 
the French Renaissance, he has arranged to produce suc- 
cessively in the integral text of the primitive editions, the 
musical productions of all kinds and types which appeared 
in France during the sixteenth century; sacred music of 


the Roman Church, the music liturgic of the Reformation, | 


and its beautiful songs, all the profane music of the Renais- 
sance, in short a complete reunion of the monuments of the 
art Franco-Belgian, then at its most brilliant apogee. 

The house of Alphonse Leduc, music publisher, Paris, 
who have undertaken the publication of this superb col- 
lection, arrange to print each year two editions of about 
130 pages each (Leduc Library), and the extremely low 
price is fixed at 12 frs. each edition. 

The first five books will comprise the following works: 

Orlande de Lassus, Les Melanges (1576, A. Le Roy & R. Ballard), 
five parts. 

G. Casteley, organist of Charles IX. (1570, A. Le Roy & R. Ballard) 
four parts. 

C. Goudimel, Psalms of David (1580, P. de St. André), three parts. 

C. Manduit, Measured Songs of De Balf (1586, A. Le Roy & R. 
Ballard), one part. 

Various: Jannequin, Gascongne, Courtoys, Claudin de Sermisy, 
&c. 

In these editions the voices have been united in one score, 
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where the respective keys indicated by the author have 
been preserved on account of the exactness of their 
signification. 

In order to aid readers who are not accustomed to these 
various musical keys, the score is completed by a reduction 
on two or three staffs in modern keys. By adding the 
words the complete intention of the composition is had. 

The literary as well as the musical text is reproduced in 
its original purity. Indeed this is insisted upon as a special 
feature, inasmuch as personal taste or morality have so 
changed the few selections known of this time that they are 
scarcely recognizable. 

The Psalms of Goudimel appear unusually interesting in 
view of the light they throw upon Protestantism. They 
have not the hieratic character nor the ceremony of the 
church hymns. Outgrowths rather of popular art, they retain 
from it the rhythm, the mundane turn, the grace and pene- 
trating expression of life, adding to this the austere and 
virile spirit which animated their creation. Many of them, 
indeed, are powerful songs of combat of that tragic epoch. 

Besides works strictly religious, Huguenot art in music 
contains a mass of curious and important composition in- 
tended to have a more or less spiritual influence, for music 
was held to have an enormous power over thought and 
character. These are the holy tragedies, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, discourses on the vanity and inconstance of 
earthly things and other edifying subjects 

This new and interesting publication has been recognized 
in France already by a generous response. THe Musical 
Courter heartily recommends it to its readers, considering 
it worthy to figure in all musical libraries, conservatories 
and schools, and something that should be in the hands of 
all earnest and progressive musicians, amateur or profes- 
sional. Organists will find it invaluable 


Maine Music Festival.—The Maine Music Festival, 
which was to have been held at Lewiston in October under 
the direction of Prof. Wm. R. Chapman, will be held in- 
stead at Bangor and Portland, a week being given to each 
place. Bangor business men have begun active prepara- 
tions for the event, and although the $8.000 necessary to 
construct a festival building has not been raised it is ex- 
pected that popular enthusiasm will produce the sum 

Alice Jane Roberts.—Miss Roberts, of Elmira, is not 
one of the prophets who are without honor in their own 


country, as may be seen from the following extract 





It is so rarely that an accomplished artist and successful in- 
structor in music receives adequate recognition in her home that it 
is a pleasu e to note this evidence of the steady growing reputation 
of Miss Roberts in the minds of the most competent judges. The 
convention of this year will be the most important one in this line 
that has ever been attempted in this country, and Miss Roberts will 
accept the invitation, which is both an honor and a privilege 


Elmira Datly Advertiser 
The Death of Armide. 


genuine triumph at the concert given for the benefit of the 


The Count Bosselli obtained a 


French colonial troops by the performance of fragments of 
La Mort d’Armide, executed by the Countess de Strachartz, 
MM. Gautier, Chambou, Villard and the chorus and orches- 
tra of the Opéra under the direction of M. Georges Marty 
The pieces performed were Invocation to the Distant Father- 
land, a very effective and striking chorus, admirably writ- 
ten, the Incantations of Armida, a quartet and a triumphal 
march. The whole work is in three acts and treats of the 
loves of Armida and Rinaldo, the crusading chief. The 
concert was well attended and the audience was enthusi- 
astic in its applause. 
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ACTRESS DOWNS THE TRUST. 


Miss Davenport Dicrates Her Own Terms. 


Fanny Davenport has brought the syndicate to terms, and will book her own tour directly with 
managers of theatres, whether they are n the syndicate or out of it. 

Miss Davenport refused to book through the syndicate next season when the terms were laid 
down to her when the time for booking came. One of the conditions was that she should play in the 
theatres which were picked out for her and not in those she had been accustomed to play in. To all 
the entreaties of the syndicate managers to accede to their terms Miss Davenport turned a deaf 
ear. 

What finally assisted her in her fight with the trust was the necessity that arose with the coming 
into the syndicate of so many first-class theatres of providing enough of the best attractions to fill all 
the dates in all these theatres, so as to prevent any discrimination which would arouse opposition to 
the trust and result in its downfall 

The number of such attractions is limited. and it finally became necessary for the trust to offer 
Miss Davenport the right to book her own tour, and to play in syndicate or opposition theatres, as 
she chose, in order to get her to play in some of their houses. Ben Stern, Miss Davenport's manager, 
is already arranging her tour under these conditions 

It is expected that Miss Davenport's victory over the trust will be followed by the refusal of other 
strong combinations to be dictated to by the syndicate.— 7he World. 


EALLY this is more than a trifle indiscreet. Even were the trust ‘‘down”’ 

it may get on its feet again, and nothing is gained by blazoning its 

defeat abroad. This is part and parcel of the bad journalistic policy that 

reproves the larger monopolies for such peccadilloes as dynamiting rivals out 
of existence and bribing legislators. 

Attacks of this sort are un-American. 

The nation has declared itself in favor of trusts. It is governed by trusts 
and enjoys being thus governed. What the Wor/d calls ‘‘the trust” is acting 
quite within its rights in trying to coerce Miss Davenport as it has coerced 
many weaker players. 

It might almost be deemed un-American in Miss Davenport to refuse 
to be bullied and exploited by ‘‘the trust,” as the World calls the theatri- 
cal combination. Actors, playwrights, managers, theatre owners, stage 
managers, Little Evas and trained bloodhounds should recognize that they 
exist merely as pawns in the financial game played by what the Wor/d calls 
‘‘the trust."" They have no rights and their only duty is to sneeze when the 
trust takes snuff. 

Of course one cannot but feel a certain amount of admiration for Miss 
Davenport's spirited and reckless endeavor to preserve some little of her 
artistic independence. 

But then, on the other hand, if this sort of thing is to go how will ‘the 
trust,” as the World calls it, be able to coerce the American drama? 
Miss Davenport's opposition is bad for the trust, but the publicity given by 
the World is worse. It may be that others will be reckless enough to follow 
her example. And what will the poor trust do then? 





N the history of the famous Tombs prison, written by former Superintendent 

of Police Thomas Byrnes for the New York /ourna/, there is an interest- 

ing account of Abby Sage Richardson, the well-known playwright. Mr. 
Byrnes writes: 

Emotional insanity is something that you don’t hear much about nowadays. It 
reached the climax of its successful usage in the trial of Daniel McFarland for the 
murder of Albert D. Richardson in the 7rzbune Building on November 25, 1869. 
McFarland had fought his way upward from a poor orphan through the grades of 
laborer, mechanic, harnessmaker and jack-of-all-trades, stimulated by a desire for 
knowledge, until he was admitted to the bar in Massachusetts. Forty-five years ago 
he met Abby Sage, who was a factory girl wearing short skirts in a New Hampshire 
mill town. He married her when he was twenty years of age, and they lived happily 
until he became dissipated and neglectful of her. 

Mrs. McFarland met Richardson at a time when she was without money or friends, 
and almost without a home. He became interested in her, and did much to give her a 
new start in life. She left her husband and applied for a divorce from him. The after- 
noon in which the murder was committed was advancing into twilight when McFarland 
came into the business office of the 7rz/ume, then as now at the corner of Spruce and 
Nassau streets. He waited the coming of Richardson, who was then on the staff of the 
/rtbune, and as the latter entered the office McFarland advanced toward him and shot 
him in a vital spot. , 

Five days after the shooting Mrs. McFarland, who had secured a divorce from 
McFarland, was married to Richardson as he lay on his deathbed in the Astor House. 
Henry Ward Beecher performed the marriage ceremony, and that event marked the 
beginning of his troubles. 

It was asserted that Richardson had professed belief in the theories of the ‘‘ Free 
Lovers,” and because of that it was argued that a clergyman of the prominence of Mr. 
Beecher should not have performed the marriage ceremony. ‘Two days after the wed- 
ding Richardson died, and a few months later the trial of McFarland began. Elbridge 
T. Gerry was one of his lawyers, and he was set free by the jury, after which he sunk 
into obscurity. Under the name of Abby Sage Richardson his one-time wife has be- 
come well known as a lecturer and as a writer of plays. 





NEWS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


A WRITER in a recent number of the Contemporary Review, speaking, of 
course, from the English viewpoint, says: ‘‘ The average Russian news- 
paper, is, like that of most Continental countries, beneath contempt.” 

This is a sweeping’statement indeed, for the condemnation covers not only 
Russia, but ‘‘ most Continental countries.” Language of this sort is uncritical 
and unthoughtful. The newspaper press of most Continental countries is 
thoroughly adequate to all local needs, and there is hardly a Continental 
country so small that it has not at least one daily journal of international re- 
pute and authority. Minusculus Belgium has the /ndependence Belge, a news- 
paper which no student of contemporary history can afford to neglect. Among 
international newspapers of this sort may be classed the Seco/o of Milan, the 
Kolnische Zeitung, the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, the Pesther Zeitung, the 
Figaro and the Zemps of Paris, and many others. These journals are indis- 
pensable to the student of life. They form, as it were, that scroll of history 
which is unrolled day by day. p 

In spite of the fact that he speaks in the loose manner of the uncritical 
Englishman the writer in the Contemporary Review seems to have a fair knowl- 
edge of Russian journalism. He writes 

Indeed, the average Russian newspaper is, like that of most Continental countries, beneath con 
tempt. A Russian editor dares not show that he has any mind of hisown. If he did he would not 
edit anything again. When serfs of the soi] were emancipated serfs of the press were not included in 
the decree, and every political writer handles his pen with the chains of the censorship fettering 
him. Hence arise some ridiculous anomalies. Literary men who have not the smallest regard for 
social morality will write servile columns of religious trash. The Russian editor is a puppet of the 
priest. 

What is likely to be the history of a country in which the press is manacled and the best intellect 
is crushed under a chronic interdict or censorship? That Russia is ready for representative institu- 
tions it would be absurd to allege. But the present régime aimsat preventing all political expansion 
and at repressing all free political thought. Every morning the newspapers crowd their front 
columns with ostentatious and servile accounts, tedious and uninteresting in the extreme, of the 
movements of the imperial family and of the members of aristocratic circles. Matters of intense 
European interest and world-wide importance are fully recorded in the telegraphic dispatches in 
such journals as the Novoe Vremya of St. Petersburg and the ltedomosti of Moscow; but not a word 
of comment is written, week after week, on the atrocities in Armenia. So that there is no guide to 
public opinion, so far as it can be said that any public opinion exists at all 

Naturally it is not well with journalism when the editor is the puppet of 
the priest. And yet so perverse is the logic of this Contemporary Reviewer 
that he goes on without so much as a ‘‘ by your leave” to add: ‘‘One mo- 
mentous defect in Russia is that there is practically no pulpit. In England 
and Germany the preaching parson has been a wonderfully moderating power 
in periods when violent revolutions have threatened the disruption of the 
body politic.” This is indeed strange logic; if the Russian régime is already 
capable of choking the press and repressing political free thought, what need, 
pray, is there for the ‘‘ moderating power” of the preaching parson ? 

There would seem to be enough of this repression and to spare. 

The Contemporary Reviewer will not help us very much, it is evident, in 
any serious consideration of the present status of the press in Europe. Great 
editors have proved time and again that the press censorship was futile as a 
device for checking public opinion or gagging the press. Katkoff never hesi- 
tated to say what he had to say, or to say the thing that should be said. If 
he represented the conservative thought of Russia, it may be argued, not in- 
aptly, that that was the abundant and preponderate thought of his day. The 
censorship of the Second Empire was quite futile, in spite of De Morny, and 
De Maupas. It checked neither Hugo's peristalsis of verse nor Rochefort’s 
paper bullets. And this simply because the preponderating opinion of any 
community is bound to get itself expressed in the public prints. 

It is measurably absurd to assume that the conservative tone of the Russian 
press is due to the rigor of the censorship. It would be far more critical to 
assume that, due allowance being made for the effect of a Governmental cen- 
sorship, the Russian press reflects Russian life, and gives the Russian reader 
that sort of reading he wishes to read. The Englishman prefers long 
“leaders,” devoted to dreary discussion of political questions; may not the 
Russian possibly prefer the ‘‘ostentatious and servile accounts, tedious and 
uninteresting,” of social news and court gossip ? 

This is a tedious age, but surely there is no reason why we should be con- 
fined to the tediousness of British politics! 

Very largely, it would seem, the question of the censorship may be 
eliminated in any comparison of the newspapers of different countries. With 
or without the censorship they get themselves printed in the way that best 
pleases the reading public. 

The most representative newspapers of these days are published in Great 
Britain, in France and in Belgium. 

It might be held that the first duty of a newspaper is to print the news, and 
this is all very well if a good definition of ‘‘news” can be laid down. In Eng- 
land the newspapers deal with matters of general interest—the problems and 
theories of the day are exposed, as they act and react upon different nations. 
It is only within the last few years that the bad ‘‘new” journalism has taken 
to exploiting the gutters and the divorce courts and it may be disregarded. 

The crude and undigested facts—meaningless rapes and murders and mar- 
riages—find a place in the English newspapers, to be sure, but they are re- 
duced to their relative unimportance. Importance is given not to this fact, 
but to its comment; not to the occurrence but to its meaning. 

For this reason the London 7imes or Standard, the Manchester Guardian or 
the Scotsman of Glasgow, present pictures of the life of the hour which may 
reasonably interest a reasonable man. The chief defect of these journals is 
that they are not well written. There is amazingly little good writing in the 
British daily press. Still this press reflects English life and English opinion 
upon public matters with extreme fidelity. It is adequate. One may be quite 
confident that the spirit reflected in the press is that of England, and so these 
newspapers are tedious, vulgar in thought at times, but never unthinking. 

The French press has made the same discovery, that it is not life which is 








il 





interesting, but the development of life. The mere crude, local facts of the 
day are told with stenographic brevity in the smallest type and at the tail of 
the least conspicuous columns. Two-thirds of the journal is given up to 
criticism of life—be it that expression of life which is called art, that of 
politics, that of the Bois or that of the Bourse. The Fgench journalists are 
engaged in a high-spirited attempt to write history while it is in the making 
and to do this in the broadly critical manner of the reflective and philosophi- 
cal person. For them the adultery of the Princess Caraman-Chimay would 
be of extreme tnimportance were it not a grim comment on certain phases 
of American and Parisian life. 

It is well that this matter should be understood. 

No fact is of more than relative importance. Indeed, the fact is nothing; 
its psychological translation is everything. A certain order of facts appeals 
to the French mind. The French have what the Irish call a grag for the 
elementary facts of generation; the peopling of the world (they call it love) 
has for them a rare significance, sometimes joyous, sometimes tragic, some- 
times farcical. To one who does not care. for this order of facts there is a 
certain tediousness in their newspapers, as there is the tediousness of politics 
and economics in the English newspapers. But the racial adequacy of the 
French journals cannot be questioned. With all their gaiety they are sincere. 
They give, not profoundly, but with admirable sincerity, the psychological 
import of French life. And then how well written they are! How fine the 
literary quality is! How near they come to being literature! 

In much the same way one might deduce from the German and Italian 
newspapers those characteristics which evince their thorough adaptability to 
the needs of the reading public in each country. It would be pleasant (though 
perhaps unprofitable) to extend the inquiry tothe /ndependence Belge—the best 
newspaper in Europe. 

A short consideration of the newspapers of our country will be certainly 
not unprofitable. It would be uncritical to assume that they do not supply 
the demands of the reading public. They are hampered by no outside influ- 
ence. There is no political or social censorship over them. Here, if any- 
where, there is utter realization of Burns’ fine lines: 

Here's freedom to him that wad read, 
Here's freedom to him that wad wr te! 

There's nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth wad indite 

The American newspapers get themselves printed without being inter- 
fered with in any way. The public approves them. It is safe to say then 
that they are as adequate and representative here as the French journals are 
in France, the English newspapers in England. What sort of creation is the 
American newspaper, then? What facts illustrative of the American charac- 
ter may one deduce from it ? 

In the first place, there are two kinds of metropolitan newspapers. They 
may be described: (1) Those which are read; (2) those which are quite 
unreadable. The latter class (2) is made up of the older and higher priced 
journals; their circulation is quite insignificant; with the exception of the 
Evening Post and (possibly) the Z7rtbune, their influence is unappreciable. 
They do not print the news in its raw form, but, on the other hand, they do 
not read into the affairs of the day any intelligent and profitable comment. 
They exist chiefly as ‘‘organs” of different politicians and Wall Street gam- 
blers. They are not largely known to the reading public—that huge, typical 
mass for which (in a democratic country) newspapers are printed. Of course 
each of the little newspapers has its own clientéle; but all together they form 
but a slight segment of the reading public. 

The reading public of New York is supplied largely by those newspapers (1) 
which are known variously as ‘‘new” or ‘‘ yellow” or ‘‘sensational.”” They 
may be new. They are certainly sensational, At times they are yellow (by 
which we understand a tendency toward the immoral). Unfortunately life is 
not always innocent, and even the dullest newspaper must sometimes refer to 
the uninnocent side of life. 

Now, these newspapers (1) are unequivocally engaged in reporting the raw, 
crude facts 6f life—the simple things that happen, such as fires, murders, 
adulteries, rapes, lynchings, arsons, larcenies, prostitution, drunkenness and 
the other co-efficients of American civilization, Only in rare instances do 
they attempt to read into these happenings any psychological or sociological 
significance. In the main they content themselves with taking the simple 
fact—adultery for instance—and turning it and returning it until each fact has 
been seen. Ina way this is unobjectionable. It is elementary, but no more 
reprehensible than the schoolboy's prattle of his last fight with a street gamin. 
It merely shows that the reading public (like the friends of Mr. Peter Mag- 
nus) is easily amused. This is reading of the sort that pleases the unreflective 
mind. Indeed its chief harmfulness is the check it gives to reflection. It is 
impossible to read these newspapers (1) and maintain the attitude of a thought- 
ful, reasoning, reflective mind. These harsh, crude, meaningless facts, iter- 
ated and reiterated, destroy the capability for sober and continuous thought. 
The effect is that of intellectual dram drinking. 

However, were the reading public of New York satisfied with these meth- 
ods (1) of stating the meaningless fact with hysterical iteration, one need 
argue no worse of it than that it isa public rather low in point of intelligence, 
with a certain puerile liking for the unreasoned and unreasonable. This is , 
not the end, however. The journalism (variously known as new, yellow and 
sensational) has gone a step further, dragging in its wake the one or two 
amorphous newspapers which sprawl aimlessly between the old and the new. 

This new departure is the ‘‘making of news”; that is, facts are not re- 
corded, however amply, but by a fanciful (and not uninteresting process) 
are invented. It is not so much a matter of imagination—like Poe's famous 
hoax—as it is a matter of rearranging and reapplying the happenings which 
have proved to have sensational value. You may imagine, for instance, that 











THE MUSICAL COURIER-THE DRAMA. 


a dram-drinker may tire in time of ‘‘nips" of whiskey and may take to the 
less simple inebriant of cocktails. The end of that man is the same. He gets 
drunk—and that is his object—and he gets drunk on whiskey, just as though 
he had taken his dram neat. In the same way when the mental dram-drinker 
tires of plain sensation, the newspapers (1) give him a manufactured or 
sophisticated article. 

Here is an example: 


MADAME LEHMANN FOLLOWS SUIT. 


Not To BE OuTDONE BY MADAME Norpica, WHO DISCOVERED A TENOR, SHI 


Finps A NEw BARITONE. 


A WAITER WITH A VOICE. 
He's SrupyinG Fork THE Operatic Stace AND Great THincs Are Propuesiei 
STAGE NEWS AND GOSSIP. 


Mme. Lilli Lehmann is evidently determined not to be outdone by Madame Nordica or any other 
dramatic soprano. Just before Madame Nordica sailed for Europe it was widely reported that she 
had discovered ‘a wonderful new tenor in Chicago,” a man whose voice was sure to astonish the 
world one of these days. Now comes the news from Milwaukee, Wis., that Madame Lehmann, while 
she was in America, also did a little business in the discovery line. Her “ find" was declared to be 


the possessor of a baritone voice—a baritone the like of which—well, just let the public wait and 
listen. 
This, of course, is all very interesting, and no doubt before long we shall learn that M. Jean de 


Reszké, not to be out of the fashion, has discovered a new soprano, and M. Edouard de Reszké a 
new contralto, and the next we know we shall have an operatic organization brand new clear 
through. 
Joking aside, however, according to all reports Madame Lehmann’s belief in her discovery of a 
new baritone is bona fide. The young man, it appears, is from Bohemia--his name is Joseph La 
and so recently as January he wasemployed in New York atthe Hotel Netherland asa waite 
Madame Lehmann was a guest of the . 
consented, and afterward, the clerk of the hotel said last night, was loud in her praises of his voice 
And she didn’t stop at praising either. She called in her friend, Prof. Ernest Catenhusen, a 
well-known music teacher, and he was so pleased with the handsome young waiter’'s voice that he at 


house, and one day Ladisz asked » hear him sing. She 





once undertook to teach him how to use it 

Now the professor and his pupil have gone to Milwaukee for the summer, and Ladisz, to support 
himsel during his studies, has obtained employment as a waiter at the Pfister Hotel, and is devoting 
all his spare time between meals to running scales and other things calculated to cultivate his talent 
The professor talks enthusiastically of the new baritone, and thinks that he will be ready in tw 
years to take the place which Madame Lehmann has promised to secure for him in some opera com 
pany. Madames Nordica and Lehmann having started tl fashion who is to be the next to find a 
new singer? 

Were an intelligent person to read this excerpt from the AHera/d he would 
learn that an opera singer had picked up a German waiter; that he had wasted 
five minutes in acquiring this information would annoy him exceedingly 
Manufactured news of this sort, however, serves its purpose. It is a five- 
minute debauch for the mental dram-drinker. He gets no meaning and no 
definite idea from it; he expected none. He takes it as the dram-drinker 
takes whisky—with no care for its flavor, but merely to get it down 

The characteristics of the American newspaper reading public may 
easily deduced from the character of the newspapers (1) which are read 


The outlook would be quite hopeless and altogether lugubrious were it not 


be 


for the signs (apparent notably in the Wor/d) of a new and intelligent interest 
in the social problems of the hour. These newspapers (1) have the audience, 
and it is possible that they might habituate their readers to clear thinking and 
even to a not unmeaning comment on the news of the day. It should be re- 
membered, however, that neither in Russia nor America can the newspaper 
rise above its source—the reading public. 

Probably the American newspapers (1) will always deal largely with the 
petty, simple history of life—the puerile ‘‘sensations” of rape and riot and 
the ‘‘ badger game” ; it would be almost satisfactory if they would but give 
us the psychology of this petty history as well as the petty history itself; Avs- 


tortola, sed historiola animae. 





UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 


NEWPORT, R. I.—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.. and Mrs. Vanderbilt arrived here this evening for 
the season. They are at the villa on Narragansett avenue belonging to Mrs. Vanderbilt's parents 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wilson. They will be in possession there, surrounded by fifteen servants 
till the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson on June 10. Mr. Vanderbilt is the picture of health. He 


expects to do a great deal of golfing during the summer The Sun 


HAT intolerable flunkyism is this ? 
W This young sprig of a Vanderbilt is notorious merely for defying his 
father and a spanking and running off into matrimony with the beauty of a 
decade ago. If the Sum must issue a court circular of the doings of our nobs 
and snobs it might at least leave this youngster to his cigarettes and his matri- 
mony. It is bad enough to have the court circular dotted with the doings of 
the Belmonts and Vanderbilts, without having their youngsters dragged in. 





ERE is Jules Lemaitre’s latest explanation of the doctrine of Henrik 
H Ibsen: ‘‘ What Ibsen preaches is love of truth and hatred of falsehood, 
the rights of individual conscience as opposed to written laws, and a great 
human morality as distinguished from the pharisaism of the middle classes 
It is redemption and purification by means of suffering; it is, in our relations 
with one another, an independent mercifulness and pardon for certain faults 
that pharisaism does not forgive; it is in marriage a perfect union of souls 
union which can only rest on the absolute sincerity of both man and wife, and 
on the complete confidence that they have in each other; it is, in short, th 
conformity of life to the ‘ideal,’ an ideal largely composed of religious truth 
which religious truth is at the same time somewhat proud and logical and in 
perpetual revolt against the hypocrisies of human society.” 
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HE expected never happens. This may sound axiomatically profound, 
but, of course, it is not. It is merely an exaggerated trick of inverting 
another absurd old saw. The point is this: Duse went to Paris and everyone 
expected Duse to be hissed off the boards of the Renaissance by a determined 
clique of Know-Nothings. The reverse happened. The great Italian woman, 
morbid as may be her methods, not only won the critical suffrage of Paris 
but Queen Sarah sat in a box and led the applause, and for Camii//e at that 
The celebrated French actress is cleverer than I imagined. If she had fought 
Duse there might have been created a powerful feeling for the foreigner and 
the anti-Bernhardt crowd, headed by Porel and his wife Rejane, would have 
made capital of the martyrdom. Bernhardt checkmated all this by going 
over to the other side and clapping hands for her rival 


She is a great artist, a great diplomat 


* 
* * 
Perhaps there is a tiny rope to the applause, a string so small as to be 
) I PI 8 
unseen. Perhaps Duse may be stabbed in the back, and the blow come at 
the height of her success. I am suspicious of artists’ enthusiasms 
* 
* * 
With the news of Duse’s success comes the story of Reichemberg’s retire- 
» 5S 
ment. She is no longer young, yet last season I could see no trace of age in 


f 


face or figure. French women manage to retain the illusion of youth whe 


the women of other nations are in their dotage 


* 7. 


What will Paris say to Duse’s Magda, to her Fernande, to La Femme de 
Claude ? 
* * 


Secret Service is still drawing big houses in London. The critics with 


one exception, call it a great play. That exception is naturally Barney Shaw, 
the apple eating critic of the Saturday Review. William Archer, the trans- 


later of Ibsen, wrote this of Gillette's piece in the ]lor/d 





i a e best pla e see 4 id I na ears ‘ 
iply the st thin kind, t es ama 
] or he Englis wuag Mr. Gille s 
lo Sardou no discredit; he piles situation on situat I 
tes witl h sobriety, delica and feeling as t« 
igh 4 melodrama into the key of literat 
poetry 
> 
* * 
Now then for cool-headed Mr. Shaw. ‘‘ Secret Service at the Adelphi, with 


asmart American cast, is pure regulation melddrama. The fact that it is 
brightly and imaginatively done in the American style, instead of stupidly 
and only half literally in the Strand style, has imposed ludicrously on the 
English critics; but the article is the old article, only more aggressively 
machine-made than our clumsy hands would have left it. It has a capital 


situation, in Mr. Gillette’s best style, at the end of the second act But this, 


like all the other situations, takes a huge deal of leading up to, and leads t 


! 
nothing itself, being so speedily forgotten that before half an hour has elapsed 
the heroine quite forgets that it has involved, apparently, an act of fratricide 
on the part of the hero. The hero, by the way, is a spy; and why the intelli- 
gent gentleman (the only sensible man in the piece) who objects to him 
should be execrated as a villain, while all the rest rally round their betrayer 
and want to shake his hand repeatedly, is more than I can quite understand 
I cannot even plead for him that 

His honor rooted in dishonor stuod ; 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true 

for he first spies on the South and then, at the critical moment, betrays the 
North for purely personal reasons. Altogether an unredeemed rascal. But 
Mr. Gillette plays him with so manly an air that the audience does not stop to 
ask what it is applauding; and everybody seems delighted. I confess I was 
disappointed, for I am an admirer of Mr. Gillette's Held by the Enemy, which 
seemed to me a new departure in melodrama and an excellent play into the 
bargain. His Secret Service is certainly not to be compared to it. A Miss 
Odette Tyler almost bewitched us into believing that the comic relief was 
funny, especially in the scene with the telegraph operator (Mr. W. B. Smith, | 
presume—there are several operators in the bill), who acted excellently.” 


o 
- * 


Which simply means that Mr. Shaw loves to be contrary. The moment 
Ibsen becomes popular the cantankerous Irishman will trot forth a new 





person to fame unknown and sneer at the commot 
appreciating the latest thing in geniu Pe ips it may eG haw 
himself Who knows ? 


Olga Nethersole has changed her mind. When we heard of her intention 
to marry Dr. John Oliver we shuddered, not for Olga, but for John Che 
Carmen kiss, with all its sizzling foritura, had just been born, and we knew 
full well that Olga’s husband must be a man of courage, with a heart. of 
asbestos. Perhaps no fire insurance company would take any risks on Dr 
Oliver's person; hence the snapping asunder of the bonds of engagement 
And perhaps the story will be contradicted, and mayhap Brother Louis 
Nethersole said Nay! 


* 
* * 
Olga’s admirers will not sorrow Married actresses are not altogethet 
fascinating 
. 
* * 
Another fiancé was in town. Dr. Max Schiller, who is engaged to become 


Monsieur Guilbert to Yvette, says that the marriage has been postponed unti 
the end of July. Yvette’s engagement terminates at the Ambassadeurs, and 


then the pair will retire to Yvette’s estate, and be happy, I hope Yet I 
would not be startled if this affair did not terminate There's many a lip 
betwixt cup and slip (this is patented 
* ; * 
‘Zola is not coming at present Why in the world should Zola visit us 
He would not be a success as a conferencier, although he might get up a book 
about us that would cause us to howl. Zola is not as polite a man as Bourget 
* ag > 


His recent remarks about his critics, Brunetiére and the rest, are not pleas- 
ant reading Zola should have been the editor of a daily paper in some vild 


Western lynch town of Ohio 


Ada Rehan sails to-day on the Paris 


I doubt the story that Mr. Frohman intends bringing back Secret Service 


September 1, for an English company can never do the play justice 


We are to have The Heart of Osra next season. Anthony Hope's book 
ias been dramatized by Edward Rosse Daniel Frohman has secured the 
American rights 

* ? * 

They have been raising Cain with the Cherry Sisters out in lowa, an 

Jessie Cherry has left the company ‘he other Cherrys declare that sh 


lacks the true artistic instinct [he Cherrys are pickers after a is Joe 


Arthur would say 


here is a whisper about that Carver Bb. Cline, the well-known and former 
manager of Koster & Bial’s, wishes to buy out Mrs. John Koster’s int t 
the famous music hall, and that W. J. Arkell is back of him Will Mee 
says that there is nothing in t story 
* * 
Harry B. Smith and Reginald De Koven are at work on another opera t 
is to be Scotch, and is to open the season at the Herald Square I wisl 


better luck than The Mandarin, which was never treated fairly by the press 


It is good news to learn that Dr. Chauvet, of Fordham, has saved from de- 


struction the Poe house on the Kingsbridge road. Dr. Chauvet bought the 
old cottage, and proposes to keep it as a precious Poe reli The street im 
provement vandals, heathens and philistines will widen the Kingsbridge road 
and would have swept into kindling wood the famous building in which The 


Raven was written Happily we are to be spared this disgrace 
- I x 


What an outrageous thing it is for a set of yahoos to dise 
& s 


country and in a few years make its laws and trample out of existence its 


cherished memories. America is fast becoming the lazaretto for Europs 
sick scum. For heaven's sake build a wall around the country, a wall f,000 
feet high, and keep out the foreigner! We bar the Chinese; why not the 
I was about to write a nation’s name when the thought of the extra tax on im- 
ported beer crossed my palate and my pen faltered. Let us talk of othe: 


things, or for God’s sake sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the deat! 
of kings. 


Dorothy Usner and Nat Goodwin are not good friends—that is, Mr. Goodwin 
saws wood and Miss Usner says lots. She declares that Nat has been defam- 
ing her character. The photographs which Dorothy says Mr. Goodwin mad 


remarks about were taken at the Carbon studio. I have seen them, and they 





iv 


are not suggestive. There is fun ahead for hot weather if the case ever 
comes to court. 
* 
* : 
Francis Wilson will not come into the Knickerbocker Theatre next Septem- 
ber. George Edwardes’ London Gaiety Company will open instead. Ariel 
Barney says he does not know when his star will play here nor where. 


* 
* * 


The Lyceum, Hoyt’s, the Garrick and Weber & Fields’ closed last Satur- 
day. The hot weather did deadly damage and the roof gardens are all in full 
blast. Brother Neuendorff and his Metropolitan Orchestra are making good 
music on the roof of the Madison Square Garden, and Manager Doris opened 
the Casino roof with a rush. B 

+. 7 
Yet I always insist the ideal roof garden is yet to be built in New York. It 
will be on the top of a twenty story building and will be umbrageous and con- 
cealed by palms, a great pianist will play Chopin nocturnes, while the stars 
will sob thirstily as mortals sip wet drinks and chat of Plato. 


* 
* 


Marie Shotwell, large and luminous-eyed Marie, late of the Lyceum, will 
be Fanny Davenport's leading lady next season. Henry Jewett, late of Mr. 
Mansfield’s company, will also go with Miss Davenport. 


* 
* 7 


Georgia Cayvan is in the city again, very well pleased with the result of 
her tour of thirty-six weeks. She will star again next season and in several 


new plays. Her season did not begin favorably at Wallack’s, but all’s well, , 


&c. She will probably go to Europe. 


* 
* * 


Jessie Bartlett Davis has gone to Europe. 
* ” * 

I am extremly sorry to say that Isabel Coe, Mrs. Frank McKee, is sick. 
The many friends of this excellent actress hope that her summer outing will 
benefit her. Frank, the only Frank McKee, has given up all hopes of Paris 
this season, although the Bodega and Cafe Monferino will miss him sadly. 


- 
+ * 


De. Wolf Hopper’s Manhattan Beach season begins June 26. El Capitan 
will be the attraction. 
* - o 
A Social Highwayman may be produced in London. 


* 
. o 


There is a tangle over the rights of The Geezer. Donnelly & Girard have 
made arrangements with the author, Joe Herbert, but Weber & Fields say 
they own the rights. Mr. Herbert avers that he was not a salaried employé, 
and therefore the burlesque is his. A row is impending, 


aa ” * 

Why doesn’t Mapleson or Grau engage Joseph Ludgate, the long distance 
‘‘yowler” of the Salvation Army? He sang fifty-nine hymns in fifty-eight 
minutes without stopping. Ludgate might have a great future as Wotan, or 
that failing he might be employed as a carriage ‘‘ barker” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. His final remark at the Wartburg contest on Fourteenth 
street, West, was, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, I’ve broken the record”! 

Wonder he didn’t break the tympani of his audience. 


* 
* * 


D’Annunzio has written a play—a one act-play, which he calls Springtide 
Morning Dream. It does not deal with a late episode in the life of Rev. 


Anthony Comstock. 
* 
a * 


Grace Kimball, it is said, may marry Lawrence Maguire. Mr. Maguire is 
not an actor, and Miss Kimball again demonstrates that her pretty head is 
also a level one. 


* 
* * 


The sentimental Boston couple—fancy sentiment in Boston !—that were tied 
at Stoke Poges, in Buckinghamshire, England, must be great admirers of 
Gray’s Elegy ina Churchyard. This is a harking back, a sort of reversion to 
the customs of having a death’s head at a marriage feast. The proper thing 
to do nowadays is to make a pilgrimage to South Dakota, and become 
acquainted with the divorce judges presiding in that fascinating territory. 
But Boston lovers are ever idealists. 


+ 
* 


Emily Bancker’s death was as sad as it was unexpected. She played here 
at the Murray Hill Theatre last spring, and was engaged to play Maud Adams’ 
part in Christopher, Jr., next season. Miss Bancker, who was a Mrs. W. H. 
Ryley, was a handsome woman. 


* 
7 * 


The wearing of high hats in theatres has been prohibited in San Fran- 
cisco. Yet we sit up and sneer at the uncultured West. 


* 
* 


I found this inthe San Francisco Mews Letter. It is written by Ashton 
Stevens, the clever critic of that interesting weekly: 


We English talking people have some pretense to a standard of moral decency in our plays and 
playactors, but of artistic decency we have none. I see actors on the stage who are obscenely 
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inartistic in every essential of their craft. While they are on the stage vision is befouled, hearing 
outraged and civilization retarded. There is no man, there is no law, to banish such as these. If 
there were, dark thousands of actors and actresses, who now exist with the help of soft-hearted, soft- 
headed writers, would be driven to the sturdier trades. Talk about elevating the stage! Push off 
the sodden weight of men and women who soil the picture and mutilate the speech, and the stage will 
rise up with the buoyancy of a balloon. The dramatic art is robbing us of too many good plumbers, 


gasfitters and chambermaids. 
* 
* 


The last sentence is delightful. 


* 
- + 


There will soon be a corner in 'cello players. Van Biene set the pace, and 
plays built around the soulful instrument are growing apace. Louis Blumen- 
berg was asked the other day by an actor how long it would take to learn atune 
on the ‘‘violinsello.” Mr. Blumenberg replied: ‘‘ About three feet,” and the 
actor left with the impression that a joke was hovering in the atmosphere. 
He had never seen the fingerboard of the instrument. 


* 
- * 


Ida Mulle will appear next season in a one-act musical comedy called The 
Red Soubrette. It is not by the author of Under the Red Lamp, but is written 
by Roland Hennessy. I very nearly got the two titles mixed up in writing. 

* ” * 

‘‘ Johnnie” Bennett sailed last Saturday on the Lucania. Miss Bennett has 
had a hard season on the Western circuit, and she told me the other night 
that she never welcomed a rest before as this one. She will go to London 
and Paris. A morning paper spoke of Miss Bennett's eccentricity of dress, 
and described her as wearing a ‘‘cutaway coat, standing collar, white satin 
four-in-hand and a soft hat, which sat jauntily on her head.”’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, Miss Bennett did nothing of the sort. I was on 
the steamer and took in, a thing I seldom do, the details of her toilette. Miss 
Bennett, in reality, wore a box coat of white cloth, an Alpine hat, which did 
not sit jauntily, because she wears her hats man fashion, an Ascot tie and a 
linen stock. So much for precision. 


The share of the Actors’ Fund in the theatrical license fund amounted 
to $13,570. 24. 


* 
* 7 


Hugh Morton and Gus Kerker are preparing a new musical piece for the 
Casino in September. It is to be called The Life of New York. 


* 
* * 


Julius Steger has signed with Mr. Daly for next season to sing a leading 
role in the new comic opera, Madame Sans Géne. 


a 
* . 


I hope Sembrich does return to us and in good voice. She is the most 
remarkable of all your modern singers after all. And versatile, phew! | 
heard her in 1879 in Paris, and at a charity affair. The artist sang a Chopin 
mazourka in D, arranged by Viardot-Garcia, an extraordinary version of 
Chopin's Fantaisie-Impromptu, then she played the E flat polonaise of Chopin 
on the piano, and a Wieniawski polonaise on the violin. She is a wonder, and 
her coloratura singing was only excelled by two women, Carlotta Patti and 


Ilma di Murska. 
> 


Joseph Herbert,-the popular actor and writer, sails to-day for London. 


* 
* * 


The Manhattan is to be thenew name of the old Standard Theatre. It is 
to be reopened with a comedy by George Broadhurst called What Happened 
to Jones. ° , 

* * 

Sad is the story of Amelie Rives-Troubetzkoy’s nervous breakdown. This 
brilliant woman, who has the right stuff in her—more temperament than all 
the women novelists alive—succumbed to the strainof overwork. I hope that 
she will recover soon. A new novel is the cause. The princess should pat- 
tern after the stolid Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who turns out tons of literature, 
but never turns a hair. Then there’s the Manx novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, who 
is busy at work on a novel which will cover 3,000 pages, and yet not contain 
one sentence of pure English. 

Avast with all your nonsense about style and literary form! Look at the 
stevedores at work, look at Dick Davis, whose last novel, Soldiers of Fortune, 
is a deliberate paraphrase of Anthony Hope's A Man of Mark. It takes brains 
nowadays to avoid writing a book ! 


* 
* * 


Joe Weber, of Weber & Fields, and Joe Herbert had an enjoyable 
recontre early Sunday morning at Martin's. It was literally a “te de téte, Mr. 
Weber standing on a chair to enable him to speak with ease to Mr. Herbert. 
The Geezer was the cause of the conversazione, and no bones were broken, 
although a commandment or two was fractured. 





tka new play at the Haymarket Theatre in London is an adaptation of 
Grant Allen’s An African Millionaire. Beerbohm Tree will play the part 


of the detective. 


EWS for the great unacted comes from London. Messrs. Sotheran, the 

Strand booksellers, recently purchased at Southby’s 176 plays submitted 

by authors to the late Sir Augustus Harris, which that lamented manager had 
never time to read or to return. Price for the 176—17s. 6d. ($4.20). 
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the history of the prize ring there are twce precedents which would seem 

to back up Corbett’s contention that he should be permitted a new trial 
with the present champion. The most notable is drawn from the second 
fight between Tom Belcher and ‘‘Dutch Sam” (Samuel Elias), which was 
‘brought off near London July 28, 1807. A contemporary report of the thirty- 
fourth round reads: 

‘‘Round 34—This was the last round, and it unfortunately created a 
dispute. Belcher made a blow at Sam and fell on his knees; Sam made a 
hit intending to strike his adversary while on his legs, and before his hands 
reached the earth; Sam’s blow reached him while on his knees.”’ 

The matter was referred to the umpires, Captain Barclay and the Hon. 
Berkely Craven and ultimately to Lord Archibald Hamilton. It was agreed 
on all sides that there should be anewtrial. In this decision all the sport- 
ing authorities, including Jackson, the ex-champion, agreed. Dutch Sam 
won the next fight. 

* a * 

Gully’s fight with Gregson (at the Six Mile Bottom, October 14, 1807) was 
marked by a similar incident. Gregson was falling and Gully struck him, 
but the blow was inoperative. However, they met again. Gully, by the 
way, was the grandfather of the present Speaker of the House of Commons— 
so there is hope for Corbett’s progeny 


* * 


Of course modern fighters lack the artistic indifference of the old-time 
‘*pugs,” who were willing to fight anywhere or any time for a small stake. 
Corbett himself held that the ‘champion ” could fight or not as he pleased, 
and it is too much to expect ‘‘ Fitz” to forego the same advantage of holding 
his honors without fighting again for them. Still, even under the new rules, 
cvery fair-minded lover of the ‘‘manly sport” must recognize that in this 
case ‘‘ Fitz’ owes his man another fight 

The revived interest in pugilism is a wholesome sign of the times. It 
looks as though the sport were to regain its old dignity: but it can only do so 
when an end is put to the pettifogging which has disgraced it for years. 
Corbett and ‘‘ Fitz” are clever men—presumably plucky. 

There should be a new trial to decide which is the better man. 


* 
* * 


The prettiest mill | ever saw was brought off—— 

But tut! tut! this is nice business for a playgoer. Let us talk of plays, 
of players, of red blood corpuscles, of Thales, or what you will, but let us 
have done with prizefighters. 

And yet the other night when I saw 


* 
* * 


But what is a play, anyway ? Is it prize fighting or is it not? Being now 
and then (like Philip Hale) of an inquiring mind I have looked up the 
authorities. 

Said Winston, an ex-manager of the Haymarket Theatre and secretary of 
Drury Lane: ‘‘ The regular and legitimate drama is tragedy, comedy and 
everything else on the stage.”’ 

On cross-examination, however, he qualified this sweeping statement by 
saying: ‘‘ Lions are not the regular drama.” 


* 
* * 


‘‘What, burletta,” they asked Mr. Winston in amazement, ‘is that legiti- 
mate drama?” 

‘‘ Yes, because Tom Thumb was played in the regular theatres, and was 
printed and called a burletta.” 

‘*What do you consider burletta to be ?”’ 

‘*Recitative and singing; no speaking whatever; The Golden Pippin is a 
strong specimen of it.” 

‘‘Is Olympus in an Uproar the regular drama.” 

‘Yes, for it is played at the regular theatres and played under license.” 

‘‘Do I understand you to include every stage representation ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, the regular drama includes everything,” said Mr. Winston firmly. 


2 
* * 


‘‘What do you consider not to be the regular drama ?” 

Mr. Winston was not to be badgered. 

‘‘That is a very difficult thing to ascertain,” said he, shaking his 
head; ‘‘ but if they can play everything then everything is the regular drama. 
Tumbling, dancing, rope-walking are the regular drama.” 

‘* Lions ?” 

‘‘No; I should consider not; not lions certainly.” 





But surely I may include Fitz and my gallant friend Corbett in the regular 
drama. 

They are not lions 

They are only little boys dressed up in door mats to look like lions. 


* 
* * 


Winston's opinion on the ‘‘legitimate” was elicited in an inquiry into 
the laws affecting the drama. It was Bulwer Lytton, by the way, who 
secured the appointment of the Parliamentary committee. There were two 
notable results of this investigation; one was the bill to grant stage copyright 
to written and published drama; the other, the breaking down of the 
monoply of the patent theatres. r 


* * 


Mr. Bulwer (as he then was) states the general question, thus: 

‘* How far is it expedient for the public that privileges and enactments of 
this monopolizing description should be continued ?” 

The privileges and enactments to which reference is made are summed 
up in a decision of the then Lord Chancellor: ‘‘ That all performances worthy 
the attendance of persons pretending to a reasonable degree of education, 
all performances except those of the most mountebank and trumpery de- 
scription, fit only for the players of Bartholomew Fair, are to be considered 
as infringements of the law, and as subjecting those who assist in them to 
serious penalties.” - 

* o 

As I have said, the monopoly of the patent theatres was broken and law- 

ful liberty was given the minor theatres to enact the regular drama. 


* 
* * 


A number of interesting questions were debated during the course of this 
inquiry. Asimportant as any was the question of large versus small theatres. 
The debate is not without appositeness to-day. 

John Philip Kemble delivered his opinion in these words: ‘‘It is a common 
complaint to speak about the size of the theatres [¢, ¢., the patent theatres, 
Drury Lane, &c.]; the public will tell you they like small theatres; sir, they 
lie! they like large theatres. They go to the opera because it is a large 
theatre.” 

This, it strikes me, is very subtle of John. 


* 
* 7 


Charles Kemble also had his turn at it. One of the committee said he 
could perfectly well understand certain sorts of representations, such as 
pantomimes, melodramas, spectaclesand things of that sort; but Charles 
Kemble replied: 

‘‘Excuse me; I think, with respect to melodramas and pantomimes, it 
is a mistake to suppose they can be better acted at large than at small thea- 
tres. Indeed, I think a pantomime may be better acted ina small theatre 
than in a large one, because those changes which are necessary for the great 
success of a pantomime are much more easily effected in a small theatre than 
ina large one. With respect to melodramas, they do not depend for success 
entirely on splendor. On the contrary, I should say the most successful 
melodramas have been those which depend on strong excitement in the story 
or incidents of the piece; for without these all the splendor in the world will 
do nothing, either in a large or in a small theatre. Splendor alone does 
nothing, or next to nothing, to the success of a piece.” 


* 
* * 


This is well said of Charles Kemble, and is as true to-day as it was in 
the’ thirties. By the way, it should be said that when Charles talked of pan- 
tomime he referred to the English sort, which is in the way of being extrava- 
ganza. 2 

* * 

Macready’s opinion is not without interest. He said he found it much 
easier to act in a small theatre than in a large one, and that for merely 
domestic scenes and simple dialogue, where there is nothing of pomp and 
circumstance attending it, he should prefer a small theatre; but as for Shake- 
speare’s plays, that very few of them can be found which can have due effect 
given them in a small theatre. 

Kean, on the other hand, is on record as preferring a large stage. He 
argued that the ‘‘intellect becomes confined by the size of the theatre’; in 
a large theatre the illusion is better preserved—the illusion is heightened 
by the somewhat diminished appearance of the performers—and that any 
actor with a good enunciation may be heard as well at Drury Lane as at any 
theatre in the world—even in the one shilling gallery—if the gods will but be 
silent. 

* ° o 

The best remark seems to have been made by William Dowton. He is 
remembered as an almost unequaled Sir Anthony Absolute. In his decline 
he visited America, by the way. 

‘Give me,” said Dowton, ‘‘a theatre of moderate size, where you can be 
natural!” 2 

o o 

The censor of the drama at this time was George Coleman, who in his old 
age had become intolerably decent. He seems to have been Gerry and 
Comstock rolled into one. In one play he cut out the word ‘‘angel,” as 
applied to woman asa ‘‘scriptural allusion” which savored of blasphemy. 
In The Bashful Man he struck out the work ‘‘ thighs,” adding, ‘‘ they are in- 
decent.” 

Coleman, who wrote Broad Grins, a very obscene, dull book, seems to 
have been a dirty-minded old man, and so admirably fitted for the office of 
censor. 

* a 7 


But speaking of the fight I saw the other night—— 








BOOK NOTES. 


we F' JOLS rush in where angels fear to tread" isa pretty well-worn quota- 

tion, which spontaneously comes into the mind when we read that 
Mr. Le Gallienne has made a new translation from the Persian of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam. Persian must be a very easy language to 
learn, for Mr. Justin McCarthy, Jr., and other young men seem to acquire it 
speedily, and so well that they are able to achieve the most difficult of all 
tasks, the translation of a great poet-philosopiier. The only genuine Omar 
for us, however, bears the name of Edward Fitzgerald. It is to Fitzgerald 
that the poet-astronomer owes his effectiveness, and the best known passages 
are the production of the Englishman, not of the Persian. There is another 
ancient saw which Mr. Le Gallienne ought to remember, that ‘‘many men 
talk of Robin Hood, but few can use his bow.”’ 


* 
* . 


An equally bold undertaking is that of Miss Anna Alice Chapin, who tells 
once more the story of the Rheingold. She is a charming young lady who 
lisped in numbers since her earliest years, and has written some pretty little 
stories. It is to be hoped that she will be successful with the grewsome tale 
of the Nibelungen. 

* af 7 

M. Arnauld’s masterpiece, Mr. Walter Cranston Larned, takes us to 
Southern France in the Middle Ages. His hero is a young painter, enthralled 
by mere sensuous beauty, and struggling to learn the secret of the spiritual 
side of his art. Of course he is placed between two hefoines in the orthodox 
fashion, and the story of the lives of all three is told with dramatic power 
and considerable poetic charm. 

= 4 * 

Two heroines like those of Mr. Larned appear in White Sand, by M. C. 
Balfour. The hero is in love with both, and he confesses to the good young 
lady how much he enjoys the society of the naughty one. He says: ‘It is 
wrong, I am ashamed of myself, but she amuses me—damnably.”” The good 
young lady has the courage to make the natural remark: ‘‘ Could not I amuse 
you damnably, too?” But we are afraid of expatiating on this book because 
it has fallen under the condemnation of John Wanamaker. One of our con- 
temporaries has the following paragraph, which indicates how that gentleman 
carries on his literary paper Book News: 

The exigencies of business bring out curiously conflicting actions occasionally. The Merriam 
Company published White Sand, by M. C. Balfour, and sold a number of copies to Wanamaker'’s, 
whereupon a highly laudatory review appeared in Book News, drawing attention to the “ largeness 
and wholesomeness of this book.”” The public bought it, read it and complained of it in such wise 
that the authorities at Wanamaker's have felt obliged to take it off their counters. 


Such is the value of criticisms in reviews published by booksellers. 


oa 
* * 


One of the most suggestive and graceful essayists of the day is F. W. H. 
Myers, and an addition to his classical essays will soon appear under the title 
of Modern Essays. In this volume are brief sketches of Victor Hugo, Renan, 
Georges Sand, George Eliot, Rosetti, Trench’s poems and other literary 
figures. The poems of Richard Chenevix Trench and his translations from 
Calderon have been sadly neglected, perhaps because he happened to be an 
archbishop. 


* 
x * 


The vengeance of the high gods is sure and sometimes swift. Boston has 
already begun to suffer for her expulsion of the fair nymph who is dancing in 
honor of Bacchus. She has erected a monument to which the most be- 
spectacled spinster cannot object, but she has put on it a Latin inscription 
that breaks Priscian’s head all to pieces. Boston ought to drop all intercourse 
with the Pagan ancients, their art, their language and their literature. 


* 
7 * 


The lately deceased Russian poet, Maikow, once on a time uttered a 
warning and gave good advice to aspiring poets. He warned them against 
adopting poetry as a profession and advised them not to make their muse 
into a kitchen maid and expect her to serve the dinner. The poet ought to 
have some occupation in the world, which would give him practical views and 
sober thought, and would, while developing his character, lead him to a just 
knowledge and appreciation of men. All of whichis from Goethe. 


* 
* 


M. Zola is in a state of mind. He seems to be dissatisfied with reality. 
One of the scenes in his new book, Paris, is to be an execution, and he does 
not like either the Palace of Justice, the place de la Roquette or the guillotine. 
He would much prefer a medieval fortress and a headsman with axe or sword. 
In fact he is becoming a romanticist. 

* sf * 

Oscar Panizza, a gentlemen whose muse has been in conflict with Bava- 
rian justice, proposes to conduct some literary discussion evenings at Zurich. 
He lays down the principles on which the discussion will be conducted. 
Everything pertinent to the discussion must be discussed, all points, condi- 
tions, relations, &c., hitherto suppressed or unknown must be publicly 
examined ; there is to be no ‘‘sanctity " about anything. The method which 
Lombroso applies to criminals Panizza will apply to poets, artists and others. 
He will not merely ask ‘‘Ou est la Femme’? but ‘‘Where is the animal” ? 
This method has been applied by Solerti to Tasso and by Patrizzi to Leo- 
pardi. The dipsomania of Poe explains his Psyche, and Heine would be un- 
intelligible without his spinal disease and hereditary debility. Among the 
subjects announced: are The Psyche of Edgar Poe, Byron’s Divorce, Oscar 
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Wilde’s Art Principles, Das Frauenphantom des Mannes, with examples from 
the latest literature. He declares that he will probe everything and every- 
body to the bottom. The remark of Carlyle that outside of the registers of 
Newgate there is no more painful chapter of history than that of the biography 
of literary men does not disturb Panizza, who will display his subjects nude, 
without any esthetic, fashionable frippery. So let all those who cannot con- 
trol the capillary vessels in their cheeks beware. 


IBSEN’S WILD DUCK. 


G. B. SHaw IN “‘SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


N Monday last I sat without a murmur in a stuffy theatre on a summer 
afternoon from 3 to nearly half-past 6, spellbound by Ibsen; but 
the price I paid for it was to find myself stricken with mortal impatience and 
boredom the next time I attempted to sit out the pre-Ibsenite drama for five 
minutes. Where shall I find an epithet magnificent enough for The Wild 
Duck! To sit there getting deeper and deeper into that Ekdal home, and 
getting deeper and deeper into your own life all the time, until you forget 
that you are in a theatre at all; to look on with horror and pity at a profound 
tragedy, shaking with laughter all the time at an irresistible comedy; to go 
out, not from a diversion, but from an experience deeper than real life ever 
brings to most men, or often brings to any man: that is what The Wild Duck 
was like last Monday at the Globe. It is idie to attempt to describe it; and 
as to giving an analysis of the play, I did that seven years ago, and decline 
now to give myself an antiquated air by treating as a novelty a masterpiece 
that all Europe delights in. Besides, the play is as simple as Little Red 
Ridinghood to anyone who comes to it fresh from life instead of stale from 
the theatre. 

And now, what have our ‘‘ passing craze’ theorists to say to the latest nine 
days’ wonder, the tremendous effect this ultra-Ibsen play has just produced 
eight years after the craze set in? As for me, what I have to say is simply, 
‘*T told you so.” 

We have by this time seen several productions of A Doll's House, three of 
Rosmersholm, and two of The Wild Duck. The first performances of A Doll's 
House (Mr. Charrington’s at the Novelty) and of Rosmersholm (Miss Florence 
Farr’s at the Vaudeville) gave the actors such an overwhelming advantage as 
the first revealers to London of a much greater dramatist than Shakespeare, 
that even the vehemently anti-Ibsenite critics lost all power of discrimination, 
and flattered the performers as frantically as they abused the plays. But 
since then the performers have had to struggle against the unreasonable 
expectations thus created; and the effect of the plays has been sternly pro- 
portionate to the intelligence and skill brought to bearon them. We have 
learned that an Isben performance in the hands of Lugné Poe or Mr. Charring- 
ton is a perfectly different thing from one in which there is individual talent 
but practically no stage management. Mr. Lugné Poeestablished his reputa- 
tion at once and easily, because he was under no suspicion of depending on 
the genius of a particular actress; his Rosmersholm, with Marthe Mellot as 
Rebecca, had the magic atmosphere, which is the sign of the true manager, as 
unmistakably as his Master Builder, with Suzanne Auclaire as 4///da. 

But Mr. Charrington, like Mr. Kendal and Mr. Bancroft, has a wife; and 
the difference made by Miss Janet Achurch’s acting has always been much 
more obvious than that made by her husband’s management to a public 
which has lost all tradition of what stage management really is, apart from 
lavish expenditure on scenery and furniture. But for that his production of 
Voss’ Alexandra would have established his reputation as the best stage man- 
ager of true modern drama in London—indeed, the only one, in the sense in 
which I am now using the words: the sense, that is, of a producer of poeti- 
cally realistic illusion. Now, however, we have him at last with Miss Janet 
Achurch out of the bill. The result is conclusive. The same insight which 
enables Mr. Charrington, in acting Re/ling, to point the moral of the play in 
half a dozen strokes, has also enabled him to order the whole representation 
in such a fashion that there is not a moment of bewilderment during the de- 
velopment of a dramatic action subtle enough in its motives to have left even 
highly trained and attentive readers of the play quite addled as to what it is 
all about. The dialogue, which in any other hands would have been cut to 
ribbons, is given without the slightest regard to the clock; and not even 
the striking of 6 produces the stampede that would set in after a quarter 
past 5 if the play were a ‘‘popular” one. That is a real triumph of man- 
agement. It may be said that it is a triumph of Ibsen’s genius; but of what 
use is Ibsen’s genius if the manager has not the genius to believe in it ? 

The acting, for a scratch company, was uncommonly good: there was 
mettle in it, as there usually is where there is good leadership. Mr. Law- 
rence Irving, who played Red/ing to Mr. Abingdon’s Hyalmar Ekda/ at the first 
production of the play by Mr. Grein, handed over Re//ing to Mr. Charrington, 
and played AHjal/mar himself. In all dramatic literature, as far as I know it, 
there is no other such part for a comedian; and I donot believe any actor 
capable of repeating the lines intelligibly could possibly fail in it. To say, 
therefore, that Mr. Irving did not fail is to give him no praise at all; to say 
that he quite succeeded would be to proclaim him the greatest comedian in 
London. He was very amusing, and played with cleverness and sometimes 
with considerable finesse. But though he did not overact any particular pas- 
sage, he overdid the part a little as a whole by making A/ja/mar grotesque. 
His appearance proclaimed his weakness at once: the conceited ass was 
recognizable at a glance. This wasnot right: //ja/mar should impose on us at 
first. The fact is, we all have to look much nearer home for the originals of 
Ibsen’s characters than we imagine; and Hya/mar Ekdals are so common now- 
adays that it is not they, but the other people, who look singular. Still, Mr. 
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Irving’s performance was a remarkable achievement, and fairly entitles him 


THE MUSICAL COURIER-THE DRAMA. 
KAINZ AND LUDWIG II. 





to patronize his father as an old-fashioned actor who has positively never 


played a leading Ibsen part. 


firmed the success he made in A Doll's House as an Ibsen actor—that is, an 
actor of the highest class in modern drama; but, considering the length of the 
play, he was too free in his use of repetitions and nervous stumblings to give 
an air of naturalness and spontaneity to his dialogue. 

Miss Kate Phillips, who made her Ibsen début as Gina, was quite as 
natural; and yet she never wasted an instant, and was clear crisp and punc- 
tual as clockwork without being in the least mechanical 
smart execution; if there are two ways of being natural in speech on the 
stage, I suggest that Miss Phillips’ way is better than the fluffy way. As to 
her impersonation of Gina, nature prevented her from making it quite com- 
All Shakespeare’s matrons 
rolled into one, from Volumnia to Mrs. Quickly, would be as superficial and 


plete. Gina is as unique in drama as //ja/lmar. 


conventional in comparison with Gima asa classic 
Dutch cook by Rembrandt. That waddling housewife, with her practical 
sense and sympathy, and her sanely shameless insensibility to the claims of 
the ideal, or to any imaginative presentment of a case whatever, 


could only be done by Gina 


not act If Miss Phillips were to waddle, 
sitiveness, or divest her speech.of artistic character, the result would only be 
such a caricature as a child gives of its grandmother, or, worse still, some- 


thing stage-Shakespearean, like her Audrey. 


She wisely made no attempt to denaturalize herself, but played the part 
sincerely and with the technical skill that marks her off, as it marks Mrs. 
Kendal and her school off from our later generation of agreeable amateurs 
who do not know the A BC of their business. Once, in the second act, she 
from mere habit and professional sympathy played with her face to a speech 
of Hyalmar, which Gina would have taken quite stolidly; but this was her 
only mistake. She got no laughs of the wrong sort in the wrong place; and 
the speech in which the ‘‘worrited” Gina bursts out with the quintessence of the 
whole comedy—‘: That's what comes when crazy peopie go about making the 
went home right up to the hilt into our 
Mr. Welch's Zkda/ left nothing to be said; it was faultless. Mr 


claims of the what-d’yer-call-it ” 
midriffs 


completely free from conventional art or so convincingly behind the part and 


the play as he 


up, but did not get beyond a crude pantomimic representation of sickness 
and drunkenness, which nearly ruined the play at the most critically pathetic 


moment in the final act 
does not suit his age and style 
Sdrhy 


Miss Winifred Fraser not only repeated her old triumph as Hedwig, but 


greatly added to it 


its service ; and yet it seems to have no use for it 


be discouraged. The British public is slow; but itis sure. By the time she 
is sixty it will discover that she is one of its best actresses ; and then it will 


expect her to play /u/ie¢ until she dies of old age. 


Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, as Gregers Werle, con- 


herself; and 


The only failure of the cast was Mo/zik, who was well made 


Mr. Outram was uninteresting as Werle; the part 


Miss Ffolliott Paget was a capital A/rs Schiller’s William Tell, 


The theatre could hardly have a more delicate talent at 





HE death is announced at Leipsic of Dr. Adolar Gerhard, the poet and 
dramatist. He founded and from 1871 to 1884 was president of the 


Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers 


I am on the side of 


a successful career. 


sybil by Raphael with a hof. The invitation 


morning. 


Gina certainly could 
or counterfeit insen- 


kinds of tricks to make 
the Moorish kiosk and withdrew as far as possible from his guest, and then 


a journey through the « 


Hugo's Marion Delorme as Didier 


denhof that Ludwig in his next epistle said he extended to him a 
hand, and in another letter, two days later, he called him 





a an article lately published in Reclam's Universum there are some details 
respecting the relations of the actor Joseph Kainz and King Ludwig I 
of Bavaria. Kainz appeared before the King for the first time in Victor 


It was one of the three private affairs at 


which the King was the only spectator, and he was so delighted with the 
actor's impersonation that at the conclusion of the piece Ludwig gave him a 
valuable sapphire ring, and equally valuable tokens of the royal approbation 
were bestowed on several following occasions. In reply to Kainz’'s letter of 
thanks, the monarch wrote a letter in which, after confessing the great im- 
pression made upon him by the artist’s performance, he expressed a wish for 
This letter, dated May 11, 1881, was soon followed by 
another in which the King expressed his distrust of Kainz’s colleagues, and 
in order that he might see more of him invited him to his palace of Linden- 
came while Kainz was at a general rehearsal, and he 
had scarcely an hour to pack up and catch the train. As it was he was too 
late, and had to drive the distance, reaching Lindenhof half frozen early next 


The King gave him a cordial welcome in the blue grotto of the palace, and 
Kainz remained the King’s guest for two weeks. Ludwig especially admired 
the wonderful voice of the actor as it was heard on the stage, and felt some- 
what disappointed when it was not so effective off the stage, and he tried all 


Kainz speak louder. He set the fountain playing in 


when the latter spoke he said: ‘Eh! What?” till Kainz repeated the words, 
The relations between the prince and the actor .became so intimate at Lin- 


‘fraternal ” 


‘ Dearest Brother,’ 


and in allusion to the characters in the play Marion Delorme, where Kainz 
was Didier, assumed the name of Saverny. 

The pair proposed to make a tour in the spring, but this was abandoned for 
lassic Four Cantons in Switzerland. The King refused 
to be accompanied by the noble cavalier whom his cabinet had imposed upon 


him, and on June 27, 1881, Didier and Saverny set out as good comrades; no 
. Ss 


- > 2 . . ° . p teial » 2 ; ‘ “hed heir it ) V hi ‘ Or > 
Charrington played Ae//ing with great artistic distinction; nobody else got so court official, no adjutant disturbed their intimacy, which was confirmed by 


the use of the fraternal 


to be respected 


friendship split; in spite of al 


‘*Thou in their conversations. But the King never 


] 


lost the feeling of his high position, and this was the rock on which their 


1 


his voluntary condescension that position had 


Kainz forgot the gulf that separates the play actor from the 


King. When they made their pilgrimage to the scenes made famous by 


they ascended the Ruki late one evening, Kainz hav- 


ing wandered about the mountain all day and was tired; so when his Majesty 


comply 


But Miss Fraser need not 


The King left the Ruki without him, and next day 


together to the Bavarian frontier, but the old 


and this peculiar episode 


} 


asked him to declaim on the spot the beautiful lines of Me/chtha/he refused t 


7 
left the plac e 


] } 


without troubling about Kainz. They met again at Chillon and traveled 


1 friendship was never renewed 


in the life of the artist was closed forever 





DRAMA by a banker is a rare thing. But Fredegonde, lately produced at 


man of business. 


firm established since the beginning of 


the Comedie Francaise, is by Alphonse Dubout, a member of a banking 


the century at Bologne, and an active 





Respiration Ideas. 


FRANK H. ‘Tupns 


” is good policy, in matters of culture, to estab- 
lish or learn two or three fundamental principles and 
lean upon them constantly and forever. Vocal teachers 
who have made reputations of note have had a few ideas 
and have hammered those into the pupils’ heads through 
distinctive personality It is notable that most of the popu- 
lar teachers of to-day are very careful of respiration. They 
differ in the ways of using that department, but each be- 
lieves himself to be right, and through his conception of 
correct way he reaches the desired result. What is right 
and what is wrong cannot be decided as a whole, since 
what is right for one may be wrong forthe other. The 
usual writing about clavicular, intercostal, diaphragmatic 
and abdominal breathing is but a repetition of the discus- 
sion between the two knights as to whether the shield be 
gold or silver. Each way has something of good, and that 
good works useful influence upon the voice in spite of the 
bad which exists inthe system. More is gained to the pupil 
through the personality of the teacher than through the 
way of using respiratory act. Yet some ideas may be 
given which will assist students and even cause some teach- 
ers to consider once again the great influence of respiration 
upon singing 

The remark, ‘‘ Breathing is the foundation of all good 
tone,” has crept in one form or another into every book on 
singing since De Lisére, who antedated Garcia more than 
two decades, and it must mean something. The unfor- 
tunate thing regarding the books is that the authors then 
discoursed learnedly upon how to inhale. That does not 
amountto much. The breath can be taken in any way, so 
long as a goodly supply is received into the body. In every 
act of respiration the diaphragm plays an important part, 
and that way which permits most freedom to the diaphragm 





is the best for inhalation. Coupled with diaphragm, action 
may be costal, thoracic or abdominal. To to a limited ex- 
tent such coupling is necessary 

When the combination becomes stronger in the assisting 
department—that is, if abdomen, thorax or rib muscles do 
more work that does the diaphragm, respiration becomes 
laborious, which will not allow the singer the best use of the 
voice. ‘That is all that need be said about inspiration. 
Retaining the air is quite another matter, for upon that de- 
pends all beauty of tone. As in all other matters which 
require physical organs as means of emotional expression, it 
is better to do the rough work of training the organs with- 
out singing. Make physical training, up toa certain point, 
separate from singing, but holding in mind that it is done 
with bearing upon eventual use of the voice. While 
practicing the voice in exercises and vocalizes the finer uses 
of the respiratory organs can be cared for, and must be in 
order to produce good tones, but when singing music for 
rendition attention to respiration must be very slight. 
One can get so absorbed in the mechanical act of breath- 
ing that he forgets everything else and becomes worthless 
as a singer. That is a state of thingsto be avoided, of 
course 

What exercises will train the organs of respiration with- 
out singing? Anything, almost. Take deep draughts of 
air, large ones, hold breath a few seconds and forcefully 
exhale it. Take a breath and hold it with the throat open 
as long as possible. Tie a cord tightly around the waist 
and inhale against it, as if intending to break it. Inhale 
through a small tube (like a pipette). Take a large breath 
and blow at an object six or ten yards away, as if to blow 
dust from it. You can see one can devise exercises without 
number for that. The trouble is not to find exercises, but 
to make oneself stick to them long enough to get good out 
of them. They should have from ten to twenty minutes 
every morning throughout the whole year. That is just 
what most of us will not give. As soon as the novelty 


wears off we forget one or two mornings a week, and then 
Sunday morning, you know, we must not labor or do any 
work. So our year gets cut down toa half year, or very 
much less, and we wonder why we don't get strong, 

There is no more beneficial exercise than respiratory 
drill. By it the lung capacity is increased. That means 
much. The air cells increase their elasticity, can stretch 


more, aad 


thus store more air. Through this the oxygen 
of the blood is more quickly renewed and that gives greater 
vitality to the renewing power of the body so that all 
muscles become firmer and the nerves are allowed more 
quiet. A singing teacher who is singing all day never 
ought to be sick. He is renewed so rapidly and constantly 
that he has a good body all the time. Tomy mind the 
greatest value comes from increase of vitality and not as is 
generally taught from enlargement of air cells and increase 
in muscular strength which makes one a better singer 
Control of breath can be helped by physical drill se parate 
from singing, but more and finercan be done while singing 
Of first moment is the employment of breath in such way 
as to leave the throat free and unhampered. A cramped 
throat never made good tone Cramped throat always ré 


sults if forced respiration is made Pressure inward. at the 


abdomen will force breath against the little vocal cords 





which they ought not to be called ipon to meet They will 
struggle to vibrate any amount of breath sent to them, but 
they must strain severely to handle any large quantity of 


breath and are physically unable to take all that the ab 
dominal pressure can force upon them. Any pressure that 
can be felt in the throat is too much Lessen it with the 
thought that the vocal cords are little fellows, while the dia 
phragm of the abdomen are big fellows Don't let the b g 
overmaster the little 

In this igain wef nd teacher using various ways of pro 
ducing initial tone, turning and twisting this way and that 
to secure a fancied need The vocal cords make, unles 


tone Modifica 





physiologists are much at fault, a 
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tions of tones are made everywhere else in the vocal 
arrangement, but tone itself comes only from the vocal 
_cords. Why not, then, let them make it? I would not | 
hesitate to assert that not one singer out of a hundred can 
make a tone and use only the vocal cords. Reader, try it. | 
Yet no good tone production can be obtained until com- 
mand of initial tone is had, and making that depends most 
entirely upon the easy delivery of breath to the vocal 
bands. 

Likewise would we find it should we examine the produc- 
tion of tone quality, the chief organ of influence being the 
pharynx. No tone can be good in quality which does not 
possess fundamental tone and several overtones. The 
flames of Dr. Muckey’s machine cannot show regularity if | 
the pharyngeal muscles are tense and strained. They can 
be loosened only as they are not forced to fight abdominal | 
pressure. Lift a heavy weight and feel how the pharynx 
feels during the act. One cannot sing well with the throat | 


in that position. Yet this is approached by him who forces | 
breath from the abdominal walls. 

Most teachers seek mellow, pearly silvery or other tones, 
and all wish round, rich, warm tones. Such can be had 
only when the whole body participates in resonance. The 
body cannot respond and reverberate in harmony with the 
voice if the whole being is struggling and forcing. One | 
may scream and shout under such conditions, but he can't | 
sing. The regulation of nearly all things in the voice de- | 
pends upon the manipulation of the breathing. Singing | 
not based intellectually upon that is very liable to be 
worthless. 


141 West Forty-second street. 
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To Music PUBLISHERS. 


HE Information Bureau is indebted to the fol- | 
lowing music publishers for catalogues sent for the | 
benefit of visiting artists to the Reception Room of THE 
Musica Courier: 
Breitkopt & Hartel. 
The S. Brainard’s Sons Company. 
Clayton F. Summy Company. 
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Miles & Thompson. 
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Arthur P. Schmidt. 
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J. H. Schroeder. 
G. S. Schirmer. 
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Tue Musicat €ourier Bureau of Information: 


Leonard E. Auty. 

Doctor B. Hemmersbach. 

Jean de Reszké. 

“ Impresario." 

Merchon & Co. 

Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 

J. F. Von der Heide. 

Mme. Julie Rive-King. 

Emil Ober-Heffer. 
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Dr. Sylvester, Berlin.) 

Arthur Clark. 
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M. Panzini. 

Francklyn Wallace. 

Blanche Wallace. 

Emil Fischer. 
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Oliver Frank Slade. 
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Mme. G. Valda. 
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John Philip Sousa. 
James Fitch Thompson. 
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Nicolini Can’t Recover.—Patti's husband cannot recover. | 
- She had to leave a concert in Albert Hall, London, last | 
Thursday because of Nicolini’s low condition. | 

Frank Damrosch Sails.—Frank Damrosch sailed last | 
week for Germany. He was serenaded on the pier by the 
People’s Choral Union. 


| est love. 











WAGNER AND LUDWIG II. 


N the year 1864 Wagner was in a despairing mood; 
every source of assistance was dried up. His 
plan of settling in Russia could not be carried out. 
Shortly before he left Mariafeld he received letters 
from which he saw that he could not rely upon the 
promised support of the Grand Duchess Helena. 
When we add that Tristan wherever it had been 
tried was called impossible, and that The Meister- 
singers was rejected with scorn wherever he submit- 


| ted the score, we may understand that even his iron 


will was near to the breaking point. 

He then went to Stuttgart, where he had a friend in 
Kapellmeister Eckert, of the Royal Opera, who had 
some influence with the Royal Intendant, Baron Gall. 


| He was advised to go to Cronstadt for his health. 


His hopes were annihiliated when he went to a per- 
formance at the opera house which put him in a 
‘“‘deadly”» humor. Yet he resolved to remain some 
time and asked Frau Wille to send his letters to 
Eckert’s address. This was on May 2; on August 4 
he wrote from Madrid in exuberant joy: 

‘‘T should be the most ungrateful of men if I did 
not announce to you my boundless good fortune. 
You know that the young King of Bavaria was will- 
ing to receive me. To-day I was taken to him. He 
is unfortunately so beautiful and full of intelligence, 
so full of soul and so noble, that I feared that his 
life must ebb away like a fleeting dream of the gods 
in this common world. He loves me with the depth 
and glow of first love, he knows everything about 
me and understands me as my own soul. He wishes 
that Icould always be with him, working, resting, 
producing my work; he is willing to give me every- 
thing that I need for the purpose. I must make 
ready the Nibelungen, and he promises to produce it 
as I choose. I am to be my own independent mas- 
ter, not Capellmeister, nothing but myself and his 
friend, and all this he means seriously, as when we 
talk, he and I, with each other. Iam to be relieved 
from all cares, 1 am to have what I want—only I 
must remain with him. What say you to this? 
What say you? Is it notan unheard of thing? Can 
it be ought but a dream ?” 

It was no dream. The young king had read his 
preface to the Nibelungen poem; he had heard the 
despairing cry of the composer: ‘‘ Will such a prince 
be found?” and said to himself: ‘‘I will be such 
a prince.” Let Wagner continue to write in his own 
words, which are taken from a letter addressed to 
Frau Wille : 

‘‘In the year of the first performance of my Tann- 
hduser (the work with which I began my thorny 
path), in the month of August, in which I felt my- 
self in the mood of such excessive productiveness 
that I planned Lohengrin and the Meistersinger at 
the same time, a mother bore my guardian angel. 
In the time when at Lucerne I finished my Tristan 
and took unspeakable trouble to gain a chance of 
settling in Germany (Baden), when at last, full of de- 
spair, I went to Paris to wear myself out in under- 


| takings at which my nature revolted, at that time 
the fifteen year old youth was present at a perform- 


ance of my Lohengrin, which took such possession of 


| him that since that period he formed himself for the 


study of my works and writings to such an extent 
that he declared to his entourage, as now to me, ‘I 


| am his only true teacher and educator.’ He follows 


my career, my troubles, my Paris disappointments, 
my adventures in Germany, and now cherishes only 
the one wish to have the power to show me his high- 
The only really rending sorrow of the 
youth was that he could not comprehend how to win 
for me the sympathy of his dull surroundings. At 


| the beginning of March this year—I know the day— 


the failure of every attempt to help me in my dis- 
tressed position was clear; I confronted helplessly 


| all that disgusting, unworthy opposition. Then—quite 


unexpectedly—the King of Bavaria dies and my com- 
passionate guardian angel, against all probability, 
mounted the throne. Four weeks later it is his first 
care to send to me; while I was draining to the dregs 
the cup of sorrow his messenger visited me in my 
masterless dwelling in Penzing; he must carry with 
him to the loving king a pencil, a pen of mine. 
How and when he finally met me you know.” The 
messenger was Adjutant Sauer. 

Wagner took up his residence in a villa on the 
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Stamberg Lake, not far from Munich, which his royal 
friend had placed at his disposal. The cottage was 
scarcely ten minutes from King Ludwig's Chateau 
Berg, and the latter sent his carriage twice or thrice 
a day to bring his new friend. 

‘I fly always as if to a mistress,” writes Wagner. 
‘‘Our intercourse is charming. This longing for 
instruction, this comprehension, this thrill and glow 
had never been shown to me in such regardless 
beauty. Then his amiable care for me, his charm- 
ing modesty of the heart, every gesture when he 
assured me of his good fortune to possess me—and 
so we sat for hours, one lost in the gaze of the 
other.” 

The summer of 1864 was passed in this fashion at 
the Stamberg Lake. Here Wagner composed his 
Huldigungs Marsch as an expression of respect and 
gratitude to his royal benefactor, and here, at the 
king’s desire, he wrote his essay On the State and 
Religion. 


Clementine De Vere.—Mme. Clementine De Vere will 
sail Wednesday, June 16, for Europe. Signor Sapio sailed 
last Wednesday, June 2. 


Gertrude May Stein.—Here are two good notices re- 
cently received by this well-known contralto 

Perhaps the most enjoyable song recital given in Lafayette since 
the Whitehill concert was that of last night, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein appearing before a large audience in the First Baptist Chapel 
While the audience was large, it was not as large as it should have 
been, considering Miss Stein’s fame asa singer. All those who are 
acquainted in any way whatever with the prominence of certain 
American singers were present. Those who did not know anything 
about the celebrities of the land were, of course, not expected to 
learn at the cost of cents. 

Miss Stein came heralded as the leading contralto of the land ; all 
expectations were fully realized, even surpassed. Critics of the 
human voice differ in opinion as to the quality of her voice. While 
she is called a contralto, most of the eminent critics accredit her 
with being a mezzo-soprano A great majority of Lafayette's 
vocalists agree with this opinion. She took the audience by storm 
and she was a favorite from the moment of her first appearance, her 
attractive stage presence winning the observers before she had sung 
anote. Her voice is well and evenly developed, a slight advantage 
being noticed in the lower register. It has remarkable carrying 
power and is penetrating enough to be heard clearly and strongly in 
the largest of music halls. The voice, in fact, was much too large 
for the Baptist Chapel, and the treat would have been much more 
enjoyable had it been heard in the Grand. One feels that her voice 
is in danger of escaping from her control, so strong, so large, so full 
of fire is it. 

Miss Stein possesses an intense dramatic style, and has an artistic 
temperament which shows itself in every song she sings. There is 
soul in her singing ; sympathy, strength, power in every note. The 
enunciation is excellent, adding much to the charm of her singing. 
As for the audience, it was fairly electrified by what it heard, and it 
will be a long time before its members forget to sing praises unto 
the vocalist of last night. To the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale belongs 
the credit of bringing her to Lafayette, and to those ladies are due 
the thanks of all who heard Miss Stein. The shame is that more 
people did not recognize the efforts of the musicale and hear this 
wonderful artist. 

Her program was a splendid one, comprising excellent composi- 
tions, in each of which she sang to advantage. Perhaps the most 
pleasing selections were La Mort de Jeanne D'Arc, Repentir, Since 
First I Met Thee and In Springtime. She was repeatedly encored, 
responding several times, declining at others, chiefly because of the 
heavy work she was compelled todo. After her last song she was 
recalled, graciously singing a pretty lullaby. My True Love Has 
My Heart was another encore piece. Every song was artistically 
given, opinions differing as to which was the most pleasing. Indivi- 
dual taste is the only judge by which to govern the opinion as to her 
best songs. Miss Ruth D. Putnam was the accompanist for the even- 
ing. Miss Stein left last night for St. Louis, and Lafayette has prob- 
ably heard her for the last time, as she has too bright a future to af- 
ford graciousness toward towns of this size for any great length of 
time.—La/fayette Daily Cuurter. 


The song recital bv Miss Gertrude May Stein at the Baptist Chapel 
last night was a revelation to those who did not know her, and a com- 
plete fulfillment of the expection of those who did know her. Voice 
and expression betokened an artist such as we hear comparatively 
seldom. A program of six numbers, comprising fourteen songs, was 
rendered in Miss Stein's best manner, Miss Ruth D. Putnam acting as 
accompanist. While at first the audience were undemonstrative, 
after the first song or two they became enthusiastic, and repeatedly 
called for encores, of which two were granted. Noticeable applause 
was given her rendering of Nevin's beautiful Nocturne. Especial 
notice should be given to Tschaikowsky’s Thro’ the Still Night, the 
Nocturne, Harris’s In Springtime, and the two selections from Wag- 
ner's Schmerzen and Traume.— 7he Lafayette Daily Call. 
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COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANOCO.,| EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 


Pianos, 


249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I] 
THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son 
New York City 
THE AZOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


Pianos, 


292 and 298 lIth Avenue, New York 


BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos, 


402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York 
GEO. BOTHNER, 
Piano Actions, 


6 and 137 ¢ stie Street, New Y 


THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO., 


GEO. P. BENT, 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
Pianos 


226 to 228 Wabash Avenue, ¢ ago, I 


CLAUS & CoO.. 


CUNNINGHAM PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos 


Muskegon, M and Chicag« 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
(Organs 

COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 

Piano Keys, Action 


s and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 
CONOVER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I] 
A. B. CHASE CO., 
Pianos, 
Norwalk, Ohio 
ISAAC I. COLE & SON, 
Veneers and Fancy Woods, 
425 and 427 East &th Street, New York 
DAVENPORT & TREACY CO., 
Piano Plates and Hardware, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, New York 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c. 
110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York 


DOLGEVILLE PIANO CASE CO., 
Piano Cases, 
Doigeville, N. Y. 
DUNBAR & CO., 
Pianos, 
511 and 513 East 137th Street, New York. 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


John Church Company, Factors. : 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 


Pianos, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 


Detroit, Mich 


CARL FISCHER, 
Musical Instruments, 
6 and 8 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. & C. FISCHER, 
Pianos, 
417 to 433 West 2th Street, New York 
HAZELTON BROS., 
Pianos, 


4 and 36 University Place, New York 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Piano and Organ Materials, 


209 Bowery, New York 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 


139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HALLET & DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 
JEWETT PIANO CO., 
Piano 
€ ste Mass 
L. JUHLING, 
Italian Strings 


KRAKAUER BROS., 
Pianos, 


159 and 161 East 6th Street, New York 


KRANICH & BACH, 


Pianos, 


233 and 235 East 23d Street. New York 
C. KURTZMANN & CoO., 
Pianos, 


226 to 236 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 


Chicago, I 


ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
Musical Instrument 


Gera-Reuss, Germany 


Ss, 


H. LEHR & CO., 


Pianos and Organs 


Ea Pa 
LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 
135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York Cit 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., LTD., 
Pianos, 
Albany, N. Y 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 

Thompson Music Co., 231 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 


THE MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION CO., LTD., 
Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., 


Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO 
AND ORGAN CO., 
Pianos, 
University Place and 14th Street, New York 
NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 
PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEASE PIANO CO., STANDARD ACTION CO.. 
Pianos, Piano Actions 
316 to B22 West 43d Street, New Y 4 Cambridgeport. Mass 


SAMUEL PIERCE, STERLING CO., 


Organ Pipes Pianos 
R Ma i) ( n 
POOLE PIANO CO. B vee u., 
Pianos, ne New Haven, Conn 
Bos Ma 
: y THE STARR PIANO CO., 
C. REINWARTH, Pian 
Pianoforte Strings 7 Rict 1 Ind 
386 and 388 Second Avenue, New York 
; ADAM SCHAAF, 
F. RAMACCIOTTI, Pianos 
Piano Panels, Strings, &« 276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, II 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York 
= A. H. STUART & CO 
C. G. RODER, Piat 
Music Engraving and Printing e Bost — 
SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 
SCHLOBACH, MALKE & ee 
OBERLANDER, . ; _ : 
Music Boxes ees a 
OO: SRCE SC, 
SOHMER & CoO., Pianos 
Pianos East Ith Street, New York 


149 and 155 East Mth Street, New York 
R. W. TANNER & SON, 
STORY & CLARK, Piano and Organ Hardware, 


Pianos and Organ Dolgeville, N. ¥ 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO Pianos 
Piano Actions 


4th Street and Br k Ave e, New Y 


Boston, Mass. 


a WEGMAN PIANO CO., 
STRAUCH BROS., nae 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers von Auburn. N.Y 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO.. les lila 
Pianos, 457 West 45th Street, New York 
471 rn Avenue, Chicago, I 
mneeemenaitnity esineameetiabionesen WESER BROS., 
G. W. SEAVERN, SON & CO lie 
Piano Actions, #24 to 428 West 48d Street, New York 
Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass 
WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 
Pianos 


\venue and 16th Street, New York 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos 

Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 

satiation . WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 

STEGER & CO., rgans 

Pianos = Waterloo, N. ¥ 


Jackson and Wabash Aver 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
SINGER PIANO CO., ieee 

Pianos 7 York, Pa 

235 Wa 
WASLE & CO., 

STRICH & ZEIDLER, Seiad, edie 

Pianos ’ 5 and 177 Hester Street, New York. 

isMth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 
PANE Hae aeRTER O. WISSNER, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Pianos. 
Pianos 


Br kivn, New York, Chicago, Jersey City and 
Steinway Hall, New York Newark 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





}{ KRAKAUER BROS. 


~ PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 








THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


EUROPEAN 
St. Pauli, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


COURIER. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that 1s because it 1s constructed from 
the A/usician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :__ 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. y 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio 


“Sg , 9 
Phe “ Sternberg ‘cheel of 
—, 7 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1720 Chestnut Street. 
ROLLINS MURPHY, CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
TESS MANAGER, PRINCIPAI 





Miss MARY 
BUSID 


SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 2. 
EDUCATION IN ALL 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


-_— COMPLETE MUSICAL BRANCHES. — 


Mention this Paper 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prot. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doe., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Bau- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 

po A of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 

full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. ~~ 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE. BERLIN, S.W 
ches of Mu OPERATIC S¢ OOK. , Compete 
risin all eile oan 1 all orchestral iment 


ELEMENTARY. PIANO and 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY Development in all bran 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA S¢ HOOL (comp 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS Se HOOL 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMAD 3. 
(Harp, Harmonium) ; OTTO DIENEL, Royal Mu a 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (‘Cel lo) 
Charges: From 125 Marks ( ($30) ‘wp ‘to ‘7 Marks ($125) Annually. 

G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the onservatory 
Pupils received at n hours from 11 A. M. to1 P.M 


‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 


NICKLASS-KEMPNER ADOLF SCHULZE Vocal Prof. FRIEDRICH 
LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Mt al History), FELIX 
1 H E HRLICH ‘Prof FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 

TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
~~ (Orgar Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER 


any time Consultat 


On September 1, 1896, the 
Conservatory. 





Principal : 


The aoe of Music, “rmron 


COLOGNE-ON-THE 
ooo BHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 





eptember 1 
‘ ‘ 
The yearly, 
ther ort tr nstruments. 


WOLFSTRASSE 3- 


nsis 
Winter Term wi ib 
lege (Wolfstrasse, 3-! 
lasses; 200 marks ($50) for all the o 


For full details apply to the amie. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, ns 
Florian Zajic, Marc Griinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessmann (Piano Pedagogics). 


Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert ay 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($80.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) ar 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


from the Secretary’s office. 


; r piar 
and 400 mark 


5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
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Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


“<Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, Wy 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 





** Adler,"’ on account of these 
advantages, 
of the present and the future 


for the American market. 


is the instrument 


TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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